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O F T H E 

P O E T S. 

GeopfryChaucer. 

I T has been obferved that men of emi- 
nence in all ages, and diftinguifhed 
for the fame excellence, have gene* 
rally had fomething in their lives A- 
ntilar to each other. The place of 
Isomer's nativity, has not been more 
varioiifly conjedured, or his parents 
more difTurcntly afligned than our audior's. Ldland^ 
who lived neareft td Chaucer's time of all thofe who 
have wrote his life^ was commifltoncd by king 
Henry VIII, to fearch all the libraries, and re- 
ligious houfes in England, when thofe archives were 
prcforvcd, before their dcftrudlion was produced by 
the reformation, or Polydore Virgil had confumed 
fuch curious pieces as would have contradidled his 
framed and faoulous hiflory. He for fome reafons 
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believedOxfond or Berkihtre-to have givtn:]) 
this ^reat man, but has not ihiforfDed us whaE -^Jl^ 
rcafons were that induced him to believe fo?.^.*^^?' 
rrefent thsre appears npo^ier, but that the fca _^|^ 
his fcunily were «in thofc couf^aes. Pijts taSif^y^ 
iiflerts^ without prpdudng.any Authority tou^^pr 
it, that Woodiloclc jvas the place; which o^jni 
Tilr. Camdea- Teems to hint at, where he mmntio 
that town ; but it may be fufpedlcd that Pitts h 
no other ground for Tthc afifcrtion, than Chauce^^ ^ 
menti(ining\Voodftock park in his works, and havi^^^ 
a houfe there. i5ut after .all thefu^ difFerentijprcte :^ ^ 
fions, he himfclf, in theTcftam«nti>f Love* feems ^-c, " 
point out the place of his nativity to be the city of 
London, and tho^Mr. Camden men lions the claim 
of Woodftock, he does not give much credit to it ; 
forfpeaking of spencer (who was MJic«ntrovert^dIy 
born in London) he c^lls him feljojjr citizen tP 
Chkucer. 

The deicent of Chaucer is as uncertain, and 
unfixed by the critics, as the place of his birth. Mr. 
Speight is of opinion, that one Richard Chaucer was 
his father, and that one Elizabeth Chaugpr, a ngn of 
St. Helen's, in the fecond year of Richard II. might 
have been his filler, or of his kindred. But 
this conjefture, fays Urry, * feems very improbable ; 
for this Richard was a vintner, living at the corner 
of Kirton-lane, and at his death lett his houfe, ta- 
vern, and fiock to the church of St. Mary Aldcr- 
mary, which in all probability he would not have 
done if he had had any fons to poflefs his fortune ; 
■nor is it veiy likely he could enjoy the family eflates 
•mentioned oy Leland in Oxfordfhire, and at the 
fame time follow futh an occupation. Pitts af- 
fert«, that his father was a knight ; but tho* there is 
no authority to fupport this afiertion, yet it is rea- 

^ LiOe of Chiucer preted to Ogle*s ed'tbn of that author 
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GEOFFRY CHAUCER. j 

foiiabb to fappofe that he was fomething fuperioT 
to a common empioy. We find one John Chancer 
attending upon Edward III. and Queen Philippa, in 
their expeoicion to Flanders and Cologn, wno had 
the Kinfl's protedioD to go overfea in the twelfth 
year of his reign. Jt is highly probable that this 
gentleman vvas father to our Geoffry, and the fup- 
poiicion is fbengthened by Chaucer's firft applica- 
tion^ aiter leaving the univeriity aqd inns of law, be- 
injg to the Court ; nor is it unlikely that the fervice 
Of the Eather ihould recommend the fon. 

It is univerfally agreed, that he was born in the 
fscond year of thereipn of Kin^ Edward III. A. D. 
1 326. His firil (ladies were m the univcriity of 
Cambridge, and when about eighteen years of age 
he wrote his Co^t of Love, but of what college he 
was is uncertain, there being no account of him in 
the records of the Univerfity. From Cambridge he 
\vas removed to Oxford in order to compleat his 
ftudies, and after a confider^ble flay there, and a 
ftridk Application to the public leflures of the univer- 
fity, he became (fays Leland) *' a ready logician, a 
** fmooth rhetorician, a pleafant poet, a great phi« 
** lofopher, an ingenious mathematician, and a holy 
** divine. That he was a great matter in afbonomy, 
•• is plain by his difcourfes of the Aftrolabe. That 
" he was vcrfed in hermetic phiiofophy (which pre- 
•' vailed much at that time,) appears by his Tale-of 
** the Chanons Yeoman : -His knowledge in divi- 
" nity is evident from his Parfon's Tale, and his 
*• phiiofophy from the Teftament of Love." Thus 
qualified to make a figure in the w orld, he left his 
learned retirement, and travelled into France, Hol- 
land, and other countries, where he fpcnt fome of 
his younger days. Upon his return he entered him- 
fclf in the Inner Temple, where he ftudied the mu- 
nicipal l.iws of the land. But he had not long pro- 
fecuted that dry ftudy, till his fupcrior abilities were 
taken notice of by fome perfons of diflindion, by 
B a whOfe 
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wboTe pttronsge he then approached the fpl 
of the court. The reign of Edward III. wa 
rious and fuccefiful, he was a difcerning as v 
a fortunate Monarch ; he had a tafte as well fo 
dition as for arms ; he was an encourager of li 
wit and parts, and permitted them to approaci 
without referve. At Edward's court nothiii 
gallantry and a round of pleafure prcrailed, an* 
well qualified our poet was toihine in the foft c 
whoever has read his works, will be at no lofs 
termine ; but befides the advantages of his w: 
learning* he poiTeiTed thofe of perfon in a ver 
fiderable degrce.He was then about tlic age of thi 
a fair beautiful complexion, his lips red anc 
his fize of a juft medium, and his air poli(h< 
graceful, fo that he united whatever could cla 
approbation of the Great, and charm the eyes 
Pair. He had abilities to record the valour 
one, and celebrate the beautv of the other, a 
ing qualified by his ^nteef behaviour to en 
both, he became a finxfhed courtier. The fir 
nity to which we find him preferred, was that o 
to the king, a place of fo much honour and 
at that time, that Richard 11. leaves parciculai 
cies to his pages, when few others of his fe 
are taken notice of. In the forty. firft year « 
ward III. he received as a reward of his fervi* 
annuity of twenty marks perann. payable out 
Exchequer, which in thole davs was no inco 
able p.nfion ; in a year sSitr he was advancei 
of his Maicfty's Pfivy chamber, and a vcf 
months to be his mield bearer, a title, at thai 
(tho* now extinCl) of very great honour, being ; 
next the king's perfon, and generally upon 
vidories rewarded with military honours. (!)i 
being thus eminent by his places, contracted i 
fliips, and procured theeftcem of perfons of t 
quality. Queen Philippa, the Dnko of Lan 
and his Duchefs UUnchy ihewed particular J 
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te him, and lady Margaret the king's daughter, and 
the counttfs of Pembroke gave bim their wanneft 
patronage as a poet. In his poems called the Ro- 
maunCyand the Roi'e, and Troilus and Crefeide, he 
gave ofil-nce to fome ceurt ladies by the kyofenefs of 
nit defcription, which the lady Margaret refcnted, 
and obliged him to atone for it, by his Legend of 
eood Women, a piece as chafte as the others were 
luxuriouily amorous, and, under the name of the 
Daify, lie veils lady Margaret, whom of all hit 
patrons he mofk eileemed. 

Thus loved and honoured, his younger years were 
dedicated to jplcafure and the court. By the recom- 
mendation of the Dutchefs Blanch, he married one 
Philippa Rouet, Met to the guardianefs of her grace's 
children, who was a native of llainault : lie was 
th^. about thirty years of age, and being fixed by 
marriage, the king began to employ him in more 
public and advantageous poIU. In the fortv-fixth 
rear of his majefty's reign, Chaucer was lent to 
Venice in commiflion with others, to treat with tb# 
Doge and Senate of Genoa, about affairs of great 
importance to^ our ilate. The duke of JLancafter, 
whofe favourite palGon was ambition, which de- 
manded the affiitance of learned men, engaged 
warmly in our poet's intereft ; befidei, the duke was 
remarkably fond of Lady Catlterine Swynford, hit 
wife's Mer, who was then guardianefs to hit chil- 
dren, and whom he afterwards made his wife; 
thus was he doubly attached to Chaucer, and with 
the varying fortune of the duke of Lancafter we 
fird him rile or fall. Much about this time, for 
his fnccefsful negociations at Genoa, the king grant- 
ed to him by letters patent, by the title of Armiger 
Noiler, one pitcher of wine dail^ in the port of 
London, and foon after made him comptroller of 
the cuftoms, with this particular provifo, that he 
(bould perfonally execute the efiice, and write the 
accounts relating to it with his own hand. 

B 3 But 
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But as he\J^s advanced to higher places of trvj j) 
fo he becami more entangled in the affairs of ftei. t^ 
the confequence of which proved very prejudi^^Ta/ 
to him. The duke of La^^nttcT having been t/;^ 
chief inftrutnent of raifirg ^^^"^ to dignity, expcCled 
the fruits of thbfe favours in a ready compliance 
with him in all his defigns. That prince was cer- 
tiiinly one of the proudeft and moft aml>itioos men 
of his time, nor could- he patiently bear the name 
of a fubjedl c\'en to his father ; nothing but ab- 
folute power, and the. title of king could fatisfy 
him ; upon the death, of his elder brother, Edward 
the. black prince, he fixed an eye upon theEnglifh 
crown, and feemed to flretch out an impatient 
hand to rcnCh it. In this view he fought, by all 
means pcffible, to fecdre his intereft againft the 
decease of the old king ; atid being afraid of the 
onpofidon of the clergy j wKo are always ftrenu- 
ous a^inll an irregular fucceffion, he eqibraced 
thre opinions and efpoufed the intercftis of WickniFi 
V ho now appeared at Oxford, and being a man of 
Utv gt^att abilities, and much cfteefned at court,- 
<*rcw over to his party great huftibers, as welT faftii-* 
enable as low people. In this confufion, the duke' 
of LaB'caftf?t endeavoured all he could to (hake the 
power of the clergy, and to procure votaries a- 
mongft the leading popular men. Chaucer had n© 
finall hand in promoting thcfc proceedings, both by 
his public initereft and writings. Towards the clofe 
cf Edward's reign, he was very a6live in the in- 
trigues of the court party, and fo recommended 
himfelf to the Prince fuccefTor, that upon his af-. 
cending the throne, he confirmed to him by the ti- 
de of Dileftus ArmigerNofter, the grant made by the 
late king of twenty marks per annum, and at the 
fnme time confirmed the other grant of the late 
King for a pitcher of wi^ie to bt delivered him 
daily in the port of London. In Icfs than two years- 
after thi^, we find o?ur pott (b reduced in his tircnni- 
flances, (but by what xxieans is unknown) that the 

King 
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King in order to fcrecn him from his creditors, took 
kim under his prote<!:lion, and allowed him flill to 
enjoy his former grants. The duke of Lancafter, 
whofc rcftlefs ambition ever excited him to difturb 
the llarc, engaged now with all the intereft of 
which he was mailer to promote himfelf to the 
crown ; the opinions of WicklifF gained ground, and 
fo great a commotion now prevailed amongd the 
clergy, that the king perceivmg the ftate in danger, 
andlbeing willing to fupport tlic clerical intereft, 
foflfcred tlic archbifliop of Canterbury to fummon 
WicklifT to appear before him, whofe intereft after 
this arraignment very much decayed.* The king 
who was devoted to his pleafurcs, reiigncd himfclt, 
to fomc young courtiers who hated the duke ofLan- 
cafter, and caufed a fryar to accufe him of an at- 
tempt to kill the king ; but before he had an op- 
portunity of making out the charjjc againft him,the 
ftyar was murdered in a cruel and barbarous manner 
by lord Johii Kolland, to whofc care he had been 
committed. ' This lord John Holland, called lord 
Humtmgton, and duke of Exeter, was }ialf brother 
to the Ring, and' had married Elizabeth, daughter 
of the duke of Lancafter. He was a great patron 
ctf Chaucer, and much refpciSlcd by him. With 
the duke of 1. an carter's- intereft Chaucer's alfo funk. 
His patroh being unable to fupport him,, he could 
no longer ftrug^le againft oppofite parties, or main- 
tain his ports ot 'honour I'he duke pafting oihcr 
fea, liis friends felt all the malice of an enraged 
court; which induced them to call in. a nan;iber.o£ 
the populace to aCift them, of wliiclv ourippet iv^i^ 
a zealous promoter." One John of Northauipton^'X 
late lord mayor of London was at' the head of thefe 
difturbanccs j which did not long continue ; for up- 

♦ Soma biognphen cf Chancer fay, that pope Grcgrry IX. 
gate ordcft to the archbiihrp of Canterbury to fummon him, 
and that whcq a fynod w«9 convintd at St.' paurs, a quarrel 
h.ippcnrd bet wren tlic bifliop of Lnn.lon and the duke of Lan- 
ctftLM, concerning WicklitV'i fiitin^ down in their prcfcutc. 

B 4 on 
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Iic-nninjr favours, honqarb, and titles upon her, S; 
ni'uic lur h'ri \Vifc, prbciir'cd an aft of parliaihct ti 
Ic^Mrlir.arc her children," which gave great offcnc 
10 the duch<*fi ofGlouccftcr,thc coomfcls of Derby 
and Arundel, as (he then was entitled to take plac 
of them. With her intercft, Chauccr^s alfo return 
cd, and after a long and bitter ftorm, the fun bcga; 
to lliine upon him with an evening ray ; for at tH ^^ 
fixty-fifth ytar of His age, the king granted tohii^^ 
by iiic title of Delcflus Armigcr Nofter, an annuiry^ 
oj twenty marks per annum doririg his lijfc, as «■ 
compcnfation for tnc former pcnRbn his nibdy c?f- 
cumftiinces obliged hirti to part witH ; but however 
fiifllcicut that might be for prcfcnt fupport, yet as he 
was encumbered with debts, he durft not appiearpbb- 
lickly till his majcfty agnin granted Irim his royil 
protcftion to fcrccn him from the parf<rcuHon df his 
ti editors; he alfo rcllorcd.to him Kis crant of a 
piuher of wine d.iilv, and A h\fn: annually, to be 
tltlucrcd t6 him by his fon Thomas, who tHatytir 
poJfclK d the ollicc of chief butler to the fcihg. 

N..\v that I have mentioned his fon, it will not 
l»f^ improper, to take a view of our author's doincf- 
tii-:il air.iirti, at UmH as f;ir ns wean- cnabltd, by md- 
trrialn thiit tiavc dclc ended to cur times. 

'l*Jionvts his' elded foil., was married to orie bftHc 
grraic-ll lofluiUT. in P-ngliind, Maud, dauglilcr ajtd 
hfir uf Sir John l^urghccrihc, knight of the garter, 
ami Or. Henry lUirghurflic bilhop of Lincoln, chiih- 
Ciller and trcufurcr of Kngland. Mr. ^^peigbt fajs 
this lady was given him in mArriage by Edward 
IT!, in leiurn of his forviccs performed in his cm- 
batVu-a in Fraii.'e. His fecond fbn l.cxyis Nvas born 
in I iS I ,f<^' when Ms father wrote tlic treatilo bt tnc 
Allr.^labe, he waJ ten years Old ; he was ihoil a 
ll\idnu In MtM-ton c'olWge in Oxford, and pui^l .to 
Nicholas Strade, but there is no frtrther account ^{ 
him. ThimuiJi who no.v enjoyed the olUcc of chief 
lutlrr to h\s ittajcllv, had the fAmeplact conflrmed 

to 
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to him for life, by letters patent to king Henry IV, 
and continued by Henry VI. In the zd veair'of 
Henry IV, wc find him Si5cakcr of the Hgufe of 
Commohs/ShefifFof Oxforafhire and ficrlcfhire, apd 
CgnAable ofiw^llingford caftic ahd.Kharcsboroujin 
cattle faring Jife. in the 6ch year of the. iftmc 
prince, hd was fent ambaflador to l^rdnce. .tn'the 
oth of the fame reign the Cbn^moiis prelcnted hixa 
their Speaker ; as. they aid likewife in the 1 1 th year^ 
Soon after this Qtieeti Jane, efaqfed tp hid) for h'ls 
good JTcrvice, the manor of Wpodftock, 'ttanncr- 
borough aVid* Wojtten diuring Jife j and in ^ J3tb 
yeari he was again prefentcd Speja-kef as he w«s in t^« 
jzd of I-teiirv v, and much about that time he w;ki 
fcnt by the king, to treat of a marriage with Ca* 
thefinc daughter to the diike of ^lirguric^y i'he wai 
fent again ambaHikdor to France^ and pafiTcd thro^ 
a great many public itationa^ Mr. Stebbiji^g favs 
that he was knighted,' but we find no fu(^ tiue 
given htm in a«y record. . .He died at Ewelm,^ the 
chief place of . his Irelddence, .in tjq ycifr" 14.34, 
By his wife Maud he had one daughter naiAed A- 
lice, who was thrice married, firll fp Sir John phi- 
lips, and afterwards to iThomas Montacutc cirl. b^ 
Salisbury : her third husband was the fanious.Wik 
liam dc la Pole, duke of Suffolk, who 16ft hi^ h^a^ 
by. the fury of the Yoikiffs/ who dreadc^ his inr 
nuence in the oppofrte party, tho' he ftoolpro* 
fcribed by the parliament of Henry VI. for mifr 
guiding tliat eafv prince. Their Ton John haa 'three 
Ions, the fecond of whom, Edmund, forfeited his 
life to the crown for treafon againft Henry VII, by 
which means the eflates which Chaucer's family 
po/Tefrcd came to the crown. But to return to our 
poet : By means of the di^ke of l^ancallofs marriage 
with his fjfttr in law, he again j^rcw to a confidera- 
ble fljarc of wealth ; butl)cinjj now about fcventy 
years of age, and fatigued with a tedious view of 
Kurried greacnefs, he ouittcd the llage of grandeur 
B 6 where 
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where he had aaed fo confiderable a pa 
varied fuccefs, and retired to Dunnigton c 
near Newbury, to refledi at leifure upon pal 
laAions in the flill retreats of contemplatioi 
this retirement did he fpend his few renL 
years, univerfally loved and honoured ; he w 
jniliarwith all men of learning in his time, and 
trailed friendftiip with perfons of the greateft 
rcnce as well m literature at politics; Go 
Ocdeve, Lidgate, Wickliffc were great admL 
and particular friends of Chaucer ; beiides he 
well acquainted with foreign poets, particul; 
Francis Petrarch the £unons Italian poet, and 
finer of the language. A Revolution in Engla 
foon aft^r this happened, in which we find Chauc 
but little concerned ; he made no mean complimei 
to Henry IV, but Gower his cotemporary, thoug 
then yery old, flattered the reigning prince, an 
infnlted the memory of his murdered Sovereign. Al 
a^s of parliament and grantsin the Idk reign bein^ 
annalleoy Chaucer again repaired to Court to get frei); 
grants, but bending with age and weaknefs, tho* he 
was fttccefsfiil in his requeft, the ^tigue of atten- 
dance fo overcame him, that death prevented his en- 
3o]ring his new pofTeflions. He died the 2cth of OAo- 
ber in the year 1400, in the fecond of Henry IV, 
Sn the yid of his age, and bore the fhock of death 
with the fame fortitude and refignaticn with which 
he had undergone a variety of prefFures, and vicifli- 
tudes of fortune. 

Dryden fays, he was poet laureat to three kinzB, 
but Urry is of opinion that Dryden mufl be mifl^- 
en, as among all his works not one court poem is 
to be found, and Selden obferves, that he could find 
no poet honoured with that title in England before 
the reign of Edward IV, to whom one John Xaye 
dedicated the Siege of Rhodes in profe by the tide 
©f his Humble Poet Laureat. 

* Air. Caxndcn gives a paitlcultr dcrcription of this caftk« 
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I cannot better difplay the chara£ler of this ereac 
man than in the following words of Urry. *< As to 
*' his temper, fays he, he had a mixture of the 
*' g^y» the modefl and the grave. His reading 
*' was deep and exteniive» his judgment found and 
" difceming; he was communicative of his know- 
•• ledge, and ready to correA or pafs over the 
■* faults of his cotemporary writers. He knew how 
" to judge of and excufe the Alps of weaker capa- 
*' cities, and pitied rather than expofisd the igno* 
** ranee of that age. In one word, he was a great 
** fcholar, a plealant wit, a candid critic^ a iociar 
*' ble companion, a ftedfall friend, a g^eat philo- 
*' ibpher, a temperate oeconomift, and a pioas 
" cmjftian/' As to his genius as a poet, Dry den 
(than whom a higher authority cannot be produced) 
fpea*.ing of Homer and Virgil, poiitivciy aiTcrts* 
that our aathor exceeded the latter, and (lands in 
competition with the former. 

His langaage, how unintelligible (bcver it may 
&eni, IS almoft as niodem as any of his cotempo- 
rarjes, or of thofc who followed him at the diftance 
of CO or 60 years, as Harding, Skelton and others^ 
and in fome places it is fo fm-^oth and beautiful, 
that Dryden would not attempt to alter it ; I (hall 
now ^ive fome account of his works in the order 
in which they were written, fo far as can be col- 
lected from them, and fubjoin a fpecimen of hit 
poetry, of which profeflionas he mayjuftly be call- 
ed the Morning Star, fo as we clcfccnd into later 
times, we may fee the progrefs of poetry in Eng- 
land from its great original, Chaucer, to its full blaze, 
and perfoil confummation in Dryden. 

Mr. Philips fuppofes a greater part of his works 
to be loft, than what wc have extant of him ; of 
that number may be many a fong, and many a 
lecherous lay, which perhaps might have been 
written by him while he was a iludcnt at Cam* 
bridge. 

The 
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The Court of Love, as has been before bb 
itras wntten wliile h'e rciided at Cambridge 
iSth year of his ajc. 

■ ■ The Craft Lovers was wHtteii in the year 
Lord, 1348, and probably the Remedy of Lc 
vritten aboat that time, or not Ion? after. 

The Lamentation of Mary Maedaleh taki 
Orieeh, wasAvritten by him in his early yea 
pernaps Boethius de Confolatione Philc 
Vas tranfiattfd by him about the fame time. 
The.Roinaunt of the Rofe, is a tranflatic 
the French : this poem was begun by Will 
Lerrii, and continued by John de Meun, b 
jnous French poets ; it feems to have been tr 
about the time of the rife of Wickliffe's O 
it cbnfiftihg of violent inveftivcs againft 1 
orders. 

• The Complaintof the Black Knight, duri 
of Gaunt's courtfhip with Blanch is fupj 
\}e written on account of the duke of La 
iharriage. 

The jpocm of Troilus and Crefeide was v 
^he early part of his life, tranflated (as he fa 
Lollius an hiftoriographer inL^rbane in Italy 
a^dcd fcveral things- of bis own, and borrov 
bAers'what he thought proper for the embe! 
Tof thrs work, and ia this refpeft Was much 
to Ws ft-icnd Peti^rch the ItalJin poet. 

The Hbufe of Fame ; from this poem T 
abknowlcAges he rook the hint of hia Tc 
Fame.. 

The book of Blaunch the Duchefs, c< 
callrd the Drcme of Chaucer, was written 
death of that lady. 

Th:e Aflcmbly of Fowls (or Parlement o: 
-as he 'calls it in his Rctraftion) was writti 
the death of queen Philip pa. 

The Life of" St. Cedlia fetms to have 
a fiiiglc poem^ afterwards made one of hi 
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bury Taks which Is told ty^e fecond Nonne j . and 
fo perhaps was that of the Wife of Bath, whicn he 
adt^ifes- John o^ Gauiittb read, and was afterwards 
inferted in his Canterbury Talcs.. 

The Canterbury Tales' . W^rq wrltt^pn aboat "tlic 
yeir 1383. It is certain the Tale of the t^onnes 
rrieft wHs written after the InfurredUon of jack 
Straw ind Wat Tyler. , ^ • . ■ : 

The FloVef and the Leaf Syas written by him ip 
Ac Prolbgiie to the Legend of Bode V^omen. 

Chatidet's ABC, called la triere de nofflre Dam.^, 
'%'^% wri tten fdr the . ufe of the diicheis Blauncli . . 

The bbok of the Lion is irientioned.in his Re- 
tfaftipn, and by Lidgate in the prologue to the Fall 
'of Princes, but is now loft, as is that, 
* Dc Vulcanl vene, i. e. .of the Brocke of Vulcan, 
^wMch is likev<'ife hifhtipn(B4by X'tdga^ei, ; 

La btlle tJarfie^an^ l^Tcrcy, ,was trajnilated from 
' the trewth of Alatii Cliartier, .{jjcretarjr tp (.qwis Xi , 
king of France. 

The Complaint^of IV^ars .apd Venus was tranflated 
from theFnhch'of Sir Otes de Gfantfon,' a French 

|>Oet. ■-.*:::' 

'i'he Complaint of Annilida to falfe ^'.cite. ^ 

The Legend of iGpde Women (called the AlTem- 
bly of Ladies," arid by fbihe the Nineteen "Ladico) 
' was written to oblige the queen, " 'at the rcqueJl of 
the countcfs of Pembroke. " ■ 

The trcatife of the Conclufion of fHe AftroUbie 
was written in the year 1 391 . 

Of thtf Cockow and Nightingale, this feems by 
tlic defcription to hive been written at Woodftock. 

The Ballade beginning In Peverrc, &c. was a 
complimcint to the countefs of Pembroke. 

Several other ballads are afcribed to him, fome 
of which arc jultly fufpedled not to have been ^his. 
The comedies irtipdfea to him are no other than his 
Canterbury Talcs, and the tragedies were thofo the 
monks tell in his Tate's. 

The 
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The Teftament of Love was written in his ' 
ble the latter part of his life. 

The Song beginning Fly fro the Prcfe, te. 
written in his death-bed. 

Leland fays, that by the confent of the Id 
in his time, the Plowman's Tale was attributi 
Chancer, but was fupprefled in the edition the 
tant, becanie the vices of the clergy were ex] 
in it* Mr. Speight in his life of Chaacer^ pr 
in 1602, mentions a tale in William Tbynne\ 
printed book of Chaucer's works mor^ odio 
the clergT than the Plowman's Tale. One '■ 
muft not be omitted concerning the works of C 
cer. In the year 1526 the bifhop of London 
hibited a great nnm1>er of books which he the 
had a tendency to deflroy religion and virtu 
did alfo the king in 1529, but in fo great e: 
were his works then, and fo highly valued b 
people of tafle, that they were excepted out o 
prohibition of that ad. 

The PAaooNERs Paotoour. 

Lordings I quoth he, in chirch when I nred 
I paine mee to have an have an hauteinc fpei 
And ring it out,, as round as doth a bcll ; 
For I can. all by rote that I tell. 
My teme is always one, and ever was, 
(Radix omnium malonim eilcupiditas) 
Firft, I pronounce fVo whence 1 come. 
And then my. bills, I (hew all and fome : . 
Our liege — lords feal on my patent ! 
That fhcw I flrft, my body to warrent; 
That no man be fo bold, prieft ne clerk. 
Me to diilurb of Chrift's holy werke ; 
And after that I tell forth my tales. 
Of bulls, of popes, and Of cardinales, . 
Of v.itriarkf *^. iivd orbiihop . I fhew j 
And in Latin I fpeake wordci a few. 
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To faver with my predication. 
And for to (lerc men to devotion. 
Then (hew I forth my long, chriftall ftones, 
Ycramraed fall of clouts and of bones ; 
Relickes they been, as were they, echone ! 
Then have I, in Latin a fhoder-bonc, 
Which that was of an holy Jewes-lhepe. 
Good men, fay, take of my words kepc I 
If this bone be wadien in any well. 
If cow, or calfe, (hepe, or oxe fwcll 
That any worm hath eaten, or hem firong. 
Take water of this well, and wa(h his tong. 
And it is hole anon : And furthermore. 
Of pcckes, and fcabs, and every fore 
Shall (hepe be hole, that of this well 
I>rinketh a draught : Take keep of that I tell ! 
If that the good man, that bealh oweth, 
Woll every day, ere the cocke croweth, 
Fa(Un^ drink of this well, a draught, 
(As thilk holy Jew our elders taught) 
Hif beafts and his dore ihall miiltiplie : 
And firs, alfo it healeth jealoufie, 
For» though a man be fall in jealous rage, 
X.et m^kc with this Water his potage. 
And never (hall he more his wife miftiift, 
Thughe, in footh, the defaut by her wift : 
' AU had (he taken priefts two or three I 
Here is a mittaine eke, that ye may fee. 
He cJiit has his hand well put in this mittaine ; 
He (hall have multiplying of his graine, 
When he hath (bwen, be it wheat or otes ; 
So that he offer good pens or grotes I 

Thofe who would prefer the thoughts of this fa- 
ther of Englilh poetry, in a modern drefs, are re- 
ferred to the elegant verfions of him, by Drydcn^ 
Pope, and others, who have done ample juHice ta 
their iiluftrious prcdecefTor. 

Sic 
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IT has been difpnted' amongft the crftics w 
this poet preceded oi* followed Chaucer. 
Cooper, author of the MuiVi'Librafy, isofc 
that he preceded. Chaucer, and obfen-cs t 
mere places than one. that great poet fcenis t( 
Langland; but I am rather inclin'?d to belie-' 
he was cotemporary with him, which accoui 
her obfervajion, and my CoAjefture is ftireng 
by the confideration of his ftilc, which fe ( 
unmufical and obfolete with Chaucer*s;'aAd th( 
den has told- us that Chj^ucer exceeded \Ho\ 
followed hini at 50 " or 60 years diftunce, it 
of fmoothnefs, yet with great fubmiilioA'to'hi 
nient, I think thiere is fome alteration fciren ii 
ton and Harding, which will apf eir to th,e 
to the beft advinrage by a iquotation . t># L'a'ii 
family w^.h^vc ho accoilrrt. Seldeti lA hi^ xn 
Draiton*s Poly^ Glbion, quotes him Nvith h 
but he fscritirelV ttegieftcc^ bV''Phillpif atld 
ftanly, tho' he icenis fb .haVi been airfto 6 
genius : Befides ' Chancer, feW pod^d ih* 
the fnbfequent' age Ka3 mor? real in/JjirailbW 
ctical enthniiaftn in their compofifions. O 
not read the works of this author, or Cfiaydei 
out lamenting the unhappiticfs of i fliA\iati 
^uag*?, that buries in its ruins, even geniu 
}6r like edifices of fanti, every breath of t 
faces it, and if the f6rm remiii/,^ the'bcauT^ 
The piece from which I (hall dubtc' a* (e *<^ In 
work of great length and labour, of the a 
kind ; it is animated with a livety and li 
inuigination ; pointed with a variety < 



f, 
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gent fiitire ; and dignified with "ipany exccUvnt 
Jcfibns o( morality ; but as td the 'coiidu6t;of. the 
whole, it docs not appe^ar tp be of a piece ; every 
vifion fceAis a diftind rKa|>Tody> arid docs not carry 
en cither one fmglc adion or a feries of many ; 
bii 




cavil 
broke 

advanccmbnt of piety, ipd ^erormation of thy Ro- 
man clergy. The piece before u.i i;? entitled the 
Vifion of Piers the Plowman, and 1 fhall qLio:e tiiat 
particular part which fee'ms to have furnifiijd a hhit 
to Milton in his Paradife Loft, b. a. 1. 475. 

Kiac!i^.C6|ifcidnca<thp' heard^ tod cAine out of 
, . the plAhtetfl, 

And fent forth his forrioues, fevers, and fluxes, 
Coughesy and .cardicalesy crampe^ und tooth- 
aches, 
Reums, and ragondes, and r^y nous, fcallcs, 
Byld9, aftd hlothe^, and burn ifi^agrr'ft, . ' , .'■ 
Frcncftsf, Hid ftrtil tliiyl, foragcri o^ kihde^ ! ^ 
. . . '. . . •. : . .'..'.'." .■'• ; ) . : .'•; ■.' ^ 
' Thic\iashayi>b«r'f\ndi^lji'^ he/ci;oW.it5t ki\M» 
WitB death thaVs areadfdl,^'t« uVitirtfiiHts afl " 
■ Age the hodte, R6 waft trt faWi ward' ' - 
Arid baf"e the ban6r before death, by fight he it 

ciaynaed ! 
KiAde came after, with many kehe fores, 
As pockes, and peftilences, and much purple 
flient; . \ " y 

So Kindc, through corruptions killdd full "miny : 
Death came driving after, and all to dbft pafhdd 
Kyngs and bagahrs, knights arid popes. 

Milton. 



-Immediately a jlace 



Before his eyes appear'd, fad," noifom, dark, 
A lastar^hdufo it utenl-d f wteretn were laid i 

Numbers 
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Numbers of all difeafed : all maladies 
Of ghaHly fpafm, or racking torture, qualina 
Of heartfick agony, all feverous kinds^ 
Convullions, epilepfies, fierce catarrhs, 
Inteftine ftdne and ulcer, cholic-paogs 
Demoniac phrenzy, moping melancholy 
And moon-ilnick madnefs, pining atrophy^ 
Marafmus, and wide -wafting pe£lence, 
Dropfies and aflhinas, and joint-racking rheoi 
Dire was the toffing ! deep the groans l defps 
Tended the iick, bufieft from couch to coudi 
And over them, triumphant death his dart 
Shook. P. L. b. xi. 1. 477. 



Sir' John Go we r 

YT^LouriQied in the reign of Edward III, s 
J/ Richard II. He was cptempoKrary v 
Chaucer and much efteemed and hoAoured 
htm, as appears by his fubmitting hit Troi 
and Crefllda to his cenfnre. Stow in his Sus^ey 
London feems to be of opinion that he was 
knight, but only an efquire ; however, it is cerl 
he was defcended of a knightly family, at Sitt 
ham in Yorklhire. He received his education 
London, and ftudied the law, but be ins po^i 
of a great fortune, he dedicated himfuf ihore 
pleafure and poetry than the bar ; tho' he feems 
to have made any proficiency in. poetry, £ot 
works are rather cool tranflacions, than origin: 
and are quite deftitute of poetical fire. Bale mal 
him Equitem Auratum fr Poetam Laureatum, 1 
Wmflanly fays that he was neither laureated 1 
hederated, but only rofated, having a chaplet 
lour rofes about his head ia his monumental ^ 

creC 
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crcfled in St. Mary Ovenr^s, Soathwark : He was 
held in great cftcem by King Richard II, to whom 
he dedicates a book called ConfefCo Amantis. That 
he was a man of no honour appears by his behavi- 
our when the revolution under Henry IV hap- 
pened in England. He was under the highell obli- 
gations to Richard II ; he had been preferred, 
patronized and honoured by him, yet no fooncr 
did that nnhappy prince (who owed his misfor- 
tunes in a great meafure to his generofity and eaii- 
nefs of nature] fall a facrificc to the policy of Hen- 
ry and the rage of rebellion, but he worftiipcd the 
Rifing Sun, he joined his intcreft with the new 
king, and tho* h!e was then done -blind, and, as 
mient naturally be imagined, too old to defire either 
riches or power, yet he was capable of the grofieft 
flattery to the reigning prince, and like an ungratc- 
fal monfter iufulted the memory of his murdered 
fovcreign and generous patron. He furvived Chau- 
cer two years ; Winftanly fays, that in his old age 
he was made a judge, podibly in confequcncc of 
his adulation to Henry iV. His dcith happen- 
ed in the year 1402, and as he is faid to have been 
born fomc years before Chaucer, fo he mull have 
been near fourfcore years of age : He was buried in 
St. Mary Ovcry's in Southwark, in the chapel of 
s St. John, where he founded a dmuntry, and Ic/c 
r money for a mafs to be dail v fung for him, as alfo 
an obit within the church to oe kept on Friday after 
£ the feaft of St. Gregory. He lies imdcr a tomb of 
: Hone, with his image alfo of ftone over him, thc 
r. hair of his head auburn, long to his (houlders, but 
r curling up, and a fmall forked beard ; on his head 
a chaplct like a coronet of rofes ; an habit of purple, 
i. damasked down to his fee% and a collar of gold a- 
x bout his neck. Under his feet the likcnefs of thn.c 
I books which he compiled ; the firft named Speculum 
Mediuntis, written in French ; the fecond Vox 
Clamantis, in latin i the third Confeflio Amantis, 

in 
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in Englifh ; tV'.z iuA piece was printed by one Tho- 
mas BerthrJettc,. a^nd by: him dedicated to King 
J^Tenry Vlli. Hi Vox cUmantis,,vvith his CWonica 
Tnparti'a, and " other' works, both in Latin and 
Ffcnth,. Stc\y fa^s he'had ^nhis ppfiTclfion, biit bis 
Sj-eCuliim Meditanps he never j fa wl -Befides on the 
w.ill wh^re he lie's, there wcrp painted three virgins 
crp'.s ncd, one cf which was named Charity, holding 
thi- device, ' " ' ' . 

jSpi toy 6u;es fitz de Dieu le pere, 
tiaiiYe fuit, qui giil' fours ceft pjerre. 

Tlie fCwOnd writing Merc Yj \vjdi this device; 
• O bene Jefu fait'ta mercy, 
A'lame, ^dpnt la .corjjs gifticy. 

The third writing Pitt, with this 'decree; 
' Pour- ta. pitie Jefu regarde , 
Et met ceft a n^e, -911 faiive garde. 

His arms were in a Field Argent, on a Chevron 
Azure, three Leopards heads or, their tongues 
(Jules, two Angels fupporters, and the creft a 
Talbot. 

His EPITAPH. 

Arrl^i^Tcri fcultum nihil a modo fert fibi tutum, 
lledilidit immolutUih morti gener^le tributuih, 
SjMritus cxutiim fe gaudeat die folutym 
' lii: ubi virtutum rcgnum fine labc efl ilatum, 

I fhall tr.ke a quotation from a fmall piece of h:t 
called the Enviouf Man and the Mifer ; oy which it 
w ill appear, that he was not, as Winllanlcy fays, a 
refiner of our language, but oiithe other hand, that 
poetry o^^es him few or iiQ, obligations. 

Of 
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' ' Of tHe Knyioos Man and tbe Miss h.. 

Of Ttipifcer tlvus I find y write, • 
H(4w; \yhilppiy th^^t he wpuji^e witc, 

. Atiio^g the men, how that it farde» 
' ' As of her wron^e condition 
To dojviftificacion. ; . . 
' y^nd, for diat cai^fe^ dpwi^s he fent 
•' Aiiangeli which abouie. went, ,. 

■ ' That h£ tiie f6oth,lg:xbwc xnaie. 

' Bfffides-the works already mentioned our poet 
wrote the following : 

De Compun£lipne Cordi, in Qn^e bpok. 
Chronicon Ricardi fecunfii. 
Ad Henrlcuin XJi^u^, in ope book. 
Ad eundem de Laude Pads, .in one book. 
'De Re|e Henrico, quarto, in one book. 
De- Peft6 Vitiorum, m one book. 
Scrutinium Lucis, in one book. 
De Regimine Principum. , 
De Conjugii Dignitate. 
Dfe Axhoris Varietate. 

0<>0<>000<K>00<>000<> 
John Lydgate, 

Commonly called t)ie monk of Bury, becaufe a 
native of that place. He was another difciple 
and admirer of Chaucer, and it muft be owned far 
excelled his mailer, in the article of verfification. 
After fometime fpent in our Englifh univerfities, he 
travelled thro' France and Italy, improving his time 

to 
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to the accompliihinent of learning the langmges and 
arts. Pitfeus fays, he was not only an elegant poc^ 
.'ind an eloquent rhetorician, but alfo an expert Dia4 
thcmatician, an acute philofopher, and no meai 
divine. His verfes were fo very fmooth, and ia- 
ciced to a modem ear they aj^pear fo, that it wii . 
faid of him by his cotemporariesy that his wit wai 
framed and fafhioned by the Mufes themfelves. Af- 
ter his return from france and Italy, he became tu- 
tor to many noblemen's fons, and ibr hu ezcelleflC 
endowments was much efteemed and reveranced by 
tliem. He writ a poem called the Life and Deack 
of IIe(!lor, from wnich I fhall give a fprameA of 
his verfification. 

J am a monk by my profeflion 
In Bury, called John Lydgate by my name. 
And wear a habit of perfection ; 
LMthoagh my life agree not with the fame) 
That meddle fhould with things fpiritual. 
As J mud needs confcfs unto you all. 

nut feeing that I did herein proceed 
At ♦ hii. commands whom I could not refufc, 
I humbly do bcfccch all thofc that read. 
Or Icifurc have this ftory to pcrufe, 
If any fault therein they find to be. 
Or error that cominittv*d is by me, 

'i'hat tl'.ey will of their gentlenefs take pain, 
'Ihe rather to correal and mend chc fame. 
Than raflily to condemn it with difdain, 
lor well I wot it is not without blame, 
Becaufe I know the verfe therein is wrong 
A'i being fome too fhon, and fome too long. 

• K. KcHry V. 

His 
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Hi^ prologue to the (lory of Thebes, a tale (as he 
Ym) lus was conflraiAed to tell, at the command of 
8 hoft of the Tabard in Southwark, whom he found 
Canterbury with the reft of the pilgrims who went 

viftt St. Thomas's (hrine» is repaarkably fmooth 
r ti^e age in which he writ. This ftory was firft 
ritten in Latin by Chaucer, and trandated by Lyd- 
ite into Engliih verie^ Pitfeus fays he writ, partly 

profe and partly in verfe, many exquiiite learn- 
; Dooksy amoagft which are eclogves, odes, and 
tiijes. He flonrifhcd in the rcign of Henry VI. . 
d died in the iixtieth year of his age, ann. 1 4^0, 
id was buried in his own convent at Bury, with 
ij epitaph, 

Mortuus faeclo, fuperis fupcrflcs. 
Hie jacet Lydeate tumulatus urna : 
Qui fuit quondam Celebris Briunnas, , 
Fama poefis. 

Which is thus rendered into Engliih by Win- 

Dead in this world, living above the fky, 
Intomb'd within this urn doth Lydgate )ie ; 
In former times fam'd for his ooctry. 
All over England. 



John Harding. 

OHN HARDING, the famous Efngliih Chro- 
nologer, was born (fays Bale) in the Northern 

rts, and probably Yorkihire, being an Efquire 
an eminent parentage. He was a man ad- 

ited both to arms and arts, in the former of 

Vol, !• N2 I. C which 
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which he fccms to have been the greateft profi- 
cicDC : His firil military exploit was under Robot 
Uiii reuil, governor of Roxborough Caille, where 
he dillinguiihed himfelf againft the Scots, hckn 
which the King of Scotland was then encamped, 
and unfortunately lofl his life. He afterwards 
followed the llandard of Edward IV. to whofeiD- 
tcrcd both in profperity and dilbrefs he honourably 
adliered. But what endeared him moft to the fa- 
vour of that Prince, and was indeed the mailer- 
piece of his fervice, was his adventuring into Scot- 
land, and by his courteous infmoating behaviour, 
lb far ingratiating himfelf into the favour of their 
leading men, that he procured the privilege of 
lookin;^; into their records and original letters, t 
copy of which he brought to England and pic- 
fentjd to the King. I'his fuccefsful atchievement 
elbiblifhcd him in his Prince's afFedlions, as he wis 
follicitous to know how often the Kings of Scotland 
had taken oaths of fealty and fubjedled themfelves 
to the Englilh Monarchs in order to fecure their 
crown. Thefe fubmifTions are warmly difputed by 
the Scotch hiftorians,who in honour of their country 
contend that they were only yielded for Cumberland 
and fome parcels of land pofFefFed by them in Eng- 
land fouth of Tw;.ed ; and indeed when the 
warlike temper and invincible fpirit of that nation 
is confidered, it is more than probable, that the 
Scotch hiilulans in this particular contend only for 
truth. Our author wrote a chronicle in verfe of all 
our Knglifti Kings from Brute to King Edward IV. 
for which Dr. Fuller and Winftanly beftow great 
encomiums upon him ; but he fecms to me to be 
totally deftitu.e of poetry, both from the wrctch- 
ednels of his lines, and the unhappinefs of his 
fubjedl, a chronicle being of all others the dricft, 
and the leall iUfceptible of poetical ornament ; but 
let the readv^r judge by the fpecimen fubjoined. 
He died about the year 1461, being then veiy 

aged. 
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, From Gowcr to Barclay it mufl be obfer^ 
that Kings and Princes were conflantly the 
ins of poets. 

he magnificent houfliold of King Richard IF. 

y I herd Robert Irdefe fay, 
t of the Green Cloth, and that to the houfhold, 
5 every day, forth moft part aiway, 
thoufand folk by his melfes told ; 
; followed the houfe, aye as they wold, 
in the kitchen, three hundred fcruitours, 
in eche office many occupiours, 
ladies faire» with their gentlewomen 
aberers alfo, and launderers, 
e hundred of them were occupied then j 
e was gt-eat pride among the officers, 
of all men far paffing their compeers, 
ich arraye, and much more coftous, 
1: was before, or fith, and more precious. 

John Skelton 

JT A S borh of an ancient family iu Cumber- 
land, he received his education at Oxford, 
entering into holy orders was made reftor of 
) in Norfolk in the reign of Henry VIII. tho' 
probably he appeared firft in that of Henry 
and may be faid to be the growth of that time. 
he was a learned man Eralmus has confirmed, 
in his letter to King Henry Vlll. flileth 
BritanicarumLiterarum Lumen $c Decus : Tho' 
ilc is rambling and loofe, yet he was not with- 
nvention, and his fatire is ilrongly pointed* 
ved near fourfcore years after Chaucer, but 
C.2 fe;ms 
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feems to have made but little improvement in vtx- 
fification. He wrote fome bitter fatires ^ainil the 
clergy, and particularly, his keen refledions on 
Cardinal Wolfey drew on him fuch fevere profecu- 
tions, that he was obliged to fly for fan^ary to 
Wcftminfter, under the protection of Iflip the Abbot, 
where he died in the year 1 529. It appears by his 
poem entitled. The Crown of Laurel, thathis'per- 
formances were numerous, and fuch as remain 
are chiefly thefe, Philip Sparrow, Speak Parrot, 
the Death of King Edward IV. a Treatife of the 
Scots, Ware the Hawk, the Tunning of Elianer 
Rurapkin. In thefe pieces there is a very rich vein 
of wit and humour, tho^ much debafed by the ruft 
of the age he lived in. His fatires are remarkably 
broad, open and ill-bred ; the verfe cramped by a 
very Ihort meafure, and encumbered with fuch a pro- 
fufion of rhimes, as makes the poet appeav almoft 
as ridiculous as thofe he endeavours to expofe. In 
his more ferious pieces he is not guilty of this ab- 
furdity ; and confines himfelf to a regular flanza, 
according to the then reigning mode. His Bouge . 
of Court is a poem of fome merit : it abounds wim 
wit and imagination, and (hews him well verfed in 
human nature, and the infinuating manners of a 
court. The allegorical chara6lers are finely defcrib- 
ed, and well fullained ; the fabric of the whole I 
believe entirely his own, and not improbably may 
have the honour of furnifhing a hint even to the in- 
imitable Spencer. How or by whofe intereft he was 
made Laurcat, or whether it was a title he af- 
funied to himfelf, cannot be determined, neither 
is his principal patron any where named ; but if 
his poem of the Crown Lawrel before mentioned 
has any covert meaning, he had the happinefs of 
having the Ladies for his friends, and the countefi 
of Surry, the lady Elizabeth Howard, and ma- 
ny others united their fervices in his favour. 
When on his death-bed he wa^ charged with 

having 
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having children by a miftrefs he kept, he pro- 
tefted that in his confcience he kept her in the 
notion of a wife : And fach was his cov/irdice, 
that he chofe rather to confefs adultery than own 
marriage, a crime at that- time more lubjedcd to 
paniiliment than the Otlier. ' ^ . 

The Prologub to the Bouge Court. 

In autampne, whan the funne in vyrgync. 

By radyante hete, enryped hath oar corne. 

When Luna, full of mutabylyte, 

As Empercs the dyademe hath worne 

Of onr Pole artykc, fmylynge half in fcorne. 

At our foly, and our ynftedraftnefTe, 

The tyme when Mars to warr^ hym did drcs, 

I, callynge to myndc the great audorytc 
Of poctps oldc, whiche full craftely, 
Vnder as couerte termes as coalde be. 
Can touche a trouthe, and doke fi^tylly 
With frefli Vtterancc ; full fcntcyoufly, 
Dyvcrfe in ftyle : fome fpared not vyce to wrytci 
Some of mortalitie nobly dyd endyte. 

His other works, as many as could be coUedied 
arc chiefly thefe : 

Meditations on St. Ann. 

•^ on the Virgin of Ken*. 

Sonnets on Dame Anne, 

Elyner Rummin, the famous alewife of England, 
often printed, the laft edition 1624. 
The Peregrinations of human Life. 
Solitary Sonnets. 
The Art of dying well. 

• Speaking eloquently. 

Manners of the Court. 

Invedive againft William Lyle the Grammarian. 
C J Epitaphs 
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Epitaphs on Kings, Princes, and Nobles. 

Collin Clout. 

Poetical Fancies and Satires. 

Verfes on the Death of Arthur Prince of Wales. 



Alexander Barclay. 

HE was an author of fome eminence and merit, 
tho' there arc few things preferved concerning 
him, and he has been negleSed by almoft all the 
biographers of the poets. That excellent writer 
Mrs. Cooper feems to have a pretty high opinion of 
his abilities ; it is certain that he very confiderably 
refined the language, and his verfes are. much 
fmoother than £ofe of Harding, who wrote but a 
few years before him. He ftiles himfelf Pricft, and 
Chaplain in the College of St. M;iry, Otory, in the 
county of Devon, and after»^a>ds Monk of Ely. 
His principal work is a tranflation of a fadriad 
piece, written originally in high Dutch, and enti- 
tled the Ship of Fools : It expofes the charaders, 
vices, and follies of all degrees of men, and tho* 
much inferior in its execution to the Canterbury 
Tales, has yet confiderable merit, cfpecially when it 
is confidered how barren and unpolite the age was in 
which he flourifhed. In the prologue to this he 
makes an apology for his youth, and it appears 
that the whole was finiihed Anno Dom. 1508, 
which was about the clofe of the reign of Henry 
VII. In elegancy of manners he has- the advan- 
tage of all his predcceflbrs, as is particularly re- 
markable in his addrefs to Sir Giles Alington, his 
patron. The poet was now grown old, and the 
knight deiiring ni|n to abridge and improve Gower's 
Confeffio Amamisy he declines it in the politeft 

manner. 
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manner, on account of his age, profeflion, asid 
infirmities ; * but tho' love is an improper fubjei^, 

* fays he, I am ftill an admirer of the fex, M\d fhaU 

* introduce to the honour of your acquaintance, 

* four of the- fine ft ladies that nature ever framed* 

* Prudence,Temp€rance, Juilice, and Magnanimity ;' 
the whole of the addrefs is exceeding courtly, and 
from this I (hall quote a few lines, which will both 
iUuftrate his politenefs and verfification. 

To you thefe accorde ; thefe unto you ai-e'due. 
Of you late proceeding as of their head foun- 

taync ; 
Your life as example in writing I enfue, 
For, more then my writing within it can contayne ; 
Your manners pefrormeth and doth there at- 

~ tayile : 
So touching thefe vertues, yc have in your living 
More than this my meter conteyneth in writing. 
My dities indited may counfell many one, 
But not you, your maners furmounteth my 

do£lrine 
Wherefore, I regard you, and your maners all 

one. 
After whofe living my procefles I combine : 
So other men inftruding, I muft to you encline 
Conforming my procefs, as much as I am able. 
To your fad!' behaviour and maners commendable^ 

He was author of thj; following pieces. 

Lives of fcveral of the Saints. 

Saluft's Hiftor)' of the Jugurthian war tranflatcd 
into Englilh. 

The Caftle of Labour, tranflated from the Frencli 
into Englilh. 

Bale gives this author but an indifferent charad^er 

as to his morals ; he. is faid to have intrigued with 

iKromen notwilhftanding his clerical profeflion : It is 

C 4 certain. 
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certain he was a gay courtly man, and perhaps, tho* 
he efpoufed the Church in his profe^on» he hdd 
their calebacy and pretended chaflity in contempt, 
and being a man of wit^ indulged himfelf in thofe 
pleaAiresy which feem to be hereditary to the poets. 

•\n^ \^ *^M» mjj^ %Dk* ^^ Wy* "^0/* *^/* %^ *\j^ iKJLf i^M 

Sir Thomas More. . 

THO' poetry is none of the excellencies in wliich 
this great man was diftinguifhed, yet as be 
w rote feme verfes with tolerable ipirit, and was in 
almoft every other refpcft one of the foremoft geni- 
ijfles our nation ever produced, I imagine a (hort 
account of his life here will not be difagreable to the 
readers, efpecially as all Biographers of the Poets 
b-^fore me have taken notice or him, and ranked 
liim antongil the number of Bards. Sir Thonias 
More was born in Milk-ftreet, London, A. D, 1480. 
He was fon to Sir John More, Knight, and one of 
the Jnftices of the King's-Bench, a man held in the 
highe(l eiUem at that time for his knowledge in the 
law and his integrity in the adminiftration of juilice. 
It was objefted by the enemies of Sir Thomas, 
that his birth was obfcure, and his family mean ; 
but fer otherwife was the real cafe. Judge More 
bore arms from his birth, having his coat of arms 
quartered, which proves his having come to his 
inheritance by defcent. His mother was likewife a 
woman of family, and of an extraordinary virtue. 
Dodor Clement relates from the authority of our 
author himfelf, a vifion which his mother had, the 
v.ext night after her marriage. She thought ihe 
faw in her fleep, as it were engraven in her wedding 
ring, the number and countenances of all the chil- 
dren (he was to have, of whom the face of one 

was 
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was fo dark and obfcure, that (he could not well 
difcern it, and indeed ihe afterwards fuffered an 
nnjimely delivery 9f one of them : the face of the 
"other fhe beheld fhining mod glorioufly, by which 
the future fame of Sir Thomas was pre-denified. 
She alfo bore two daughters. But tho' this ftory is 
told with warmth by his great grandfon, who writes 
his life^ yet, as he was a Roman Catholic, and 
and difpofed to a fuperllitious belief in miracles and 
vifions^ there is no great fbrefs to be laid upon it. 
Lady More mieht perhaps communicate this vifion 
to her fon, and he have embraced the belief of it j 
but it feems to have too little authority, to deferve 
credit from pofterity. 

Another miracle is related by Stapleton, which 
is faid to have happened in the infancy of More. 
His nurfe one day crofting a river, and her horfe 
flepping into a deep place, expofed both her and 
the chnd to great danger. She being more anxious 
for the fafety of the child than her own, threw him 
over a hedge into a field adjoining, and efcaping 
likewife from the imminent danger, when fhe came 
to take him up, fhe found him quite unhurt and 
fmiling fweetly upon her. 

He was put to the free-fchool in London called St. 
Anthony *s,under the care of the famous Nicholas Hdt, 
and when he had with great rapidity acquired a know- 
ledge of bis grammar rules, he was placed by his fa- 
therms intereft under the great Cardinal Merton, arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, and Lord High Chancellor, 
whofe gravity and learning, eonerofity and tendcrnefs, 
allured all men to love and honour him. To him 
More dedicated his Utopia, which of all his works 
is unexceptionably the mofl maflerly and finifhed. 
The Cardinal finding himfelf too much incumbered 
with bufinefs, and hurried with flateafiairstofuperin- 
tend his education, placed him in Canterbury College 
in Oxford, where byhisaffiduous application to books, 
his extraordinary temperance and vivacity of wit, 
C 5 he 
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he acquired the firft charaficr among tl:c ftudcr 
and then gave proo.s of a genius that vsould onj d 
niiike a great bla/.e in the uorld. When he was b 
eighteen years old fuch was the force of his unde 
ftanding, he wrote many epiv,rams which werehiEl 
ly eftcemed by men of cmmcnce, as well abroacTa 
at home, fieatus Rhenanus in his epift!e to Bill 
foalus Pitchemcrus, pafies great enccmiuins upon 
them, as alio Leodgarius a Quercu, public reader 
of humanity at Paris. One Urixius a German, 
who env.cd the reputation of this young epigra* 
matift, wrote a book rgainft thefc epigrams, an- 
derthe title of Antimorus, which had no Other cf- 
fedl than drawing Erafmus into the field, who cele- 
brated and honoured More ; whofe high patronage 
was the greatcll compliment the mod ambitioui 
writer could expc6l, fo that the friendfliip of Erafinos 
was ch'-apl purchafed by the malevolence of t 
thoufand Aich critics as Rrixius. About the fame 
time of life he tranflatedfor his exercife oneof Lu- 
clan'.', oratiors out of deck into Latin, which he 
cal'^ his Frft Fruits of the Greek Tongue; and 
ad'js ano'her oration of his own te anfwer that 
ofLucian; ibr as he had defended him who had 
flain a tyrant, he opp ;fed againfl it another witb 
ftich forcil/le arguments, that it feems not to bq 
inferior to Lucian's, cither in inve tion or elo- 
quence : When he was about twenty years old, 
finding his appetites and paflions very predomi- 
nant, he ilruggled with all the heroifm of a chri- 
ilian againd their influence, and inflidled (tvcrc 
whippings ard aufterc mortifications unon himfelf 
every friday and on high fafling days, left his fen- 
fuality fhould f^row too infolcnt, and at lafl fubdue 
his reaPin. But notwithflanding all his efforti,. 
finding his lufls ready to endanger his foul, he 
wifely determined to marry, a remedy much more 
natural than perfonal inflictions; and as a pattern of 
life, he propofcd the example of a fjngular 

lay^ 
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man, John Picus Earl of Mirandula, who- 
i a man famous for chaftity, virtue, and learn- 
He tranflated this nobleman's life-, as alfa 
BV of his letters, and his twelve receipts of 
Id life, which are extant in the beginnmg or 
EnglidL works. For this end he Uxo wrote & 
itife of the four lad things, which he did not 
te finifli, being called to other ftudies. 
\t his meals he was very abftemious, nor ever eat but: 
one difh, which, was mod commonly powdered 
£, or fome fuch fait meat. In his youth he abftained 
oily from wine ;. and as he was temperate itl his 
t, fo was he heedlefs and negligent in his appa- 
. Being once, told by his fccretary Mr. Harris, 
tt his ihoes were aH torn, he bad him tell his man 
bay him new ones, whofe buiinefs it was to take: 
-e of his deaths,, whom for thb caufe he- called 
, tutor. His firft wife's name way Jane Cole,, 
fcended of a genteel, family, who bore him 
or children^ andupon her deceafe, which in not 
my yoars happened, he married a fecond time 
widow, one Mrs. AHce Middleton, by whom he 
d no children. This he fays he did not to indulge 
I paffions (for he obferves that it it harder ta 
ep chaility in wedlock than in a fmgle life,) 
It to take care of his children and houfheld af- 
irs. Upon what principle this obfervation is 
onded, I cannot well conceive^ and wifh Sir 
homas had given his reafons why it is harder 
be chafte in a married than fmgle life. This 
ife was a worldly, minded woman, had a^ very 
different perfon, was advanced in years, and poi- 
ffcd no very agreeable temper. Much about this 
me he became obnoxious to Henry VII. for op- 
>iing his exadtions upon the people. Henry was 
covetous mean prJnce, and entirely devoted to 
le council of Em(on and J^udley, who then were 
vry juftly reckoned the caterpillars of the ftatc. 
lie King demanded a large fubfidy to bellow 
C 6 on 
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on his elded daughter, who was then about to be 
married to James IV. of Scotland. Sir T homas 
being one of the burgeffcs, fo inGuenccd tlie lower 
houle by the force of his arguments, (who were 
cowardly enough before not to oppofe the King) 
that they refufed the demands, upon which Mr. Tiler 
of the King's Privy-Chambers went prefently to 
his Majefty, and told him that More had dilap- 
pointed all their expectations, which circumftance 
not a little enraged him againft More. Upon this 
Henry was bafe enough to pick a quarrel without t 
caufe againil Sir John More, his venerable father, 
and in revenge to the fon, clapt him in the Tower, 
keeping him there prifoncr till he had forced him to 
pay one hundred pounds of a fine, for no offence. 
King Henry foon after dying, his fon who began his 
reign with fomc popular 8ds,tho' afterwards ne de- 

feneratedinto a mondrous tyrant, caufed Dudley and 
imfon to be impeached of high treafon for giving 
bad advice to his father ; and however illegal fuch 
an arraignment might be, yet they met the juil fate 
of opprellbrs and traitors to their country. 

About the year 1516, he compofed his famous 
book called the Utopia, and gained by it great re- 
putation. Soon after it was publifhed, it was tranf- 
lated both into French and Italian, Dutch and Engr- 
liih. Dr. Stapleton enumerates the opinions of a 
great many learned men in its favour. This work 
tho' i.ot writ in vcrfe, yet in rr card of the fancy 
and invention employed in compohng it, may well 
enough pafs for an allegorical poem. It contains 
the idea of a compleat Commonwealth in an ima- 
ginary iiland, (pieiended to be lately difcovered ia 
America) and that fo well counterfeited,- that nOi- 
ny upon reading it, midook it for a real truth, in 
(o much (fays Windanly) that fome learned men, 
as Budeus, Johannes Plaudanus, out of a principle 
of fervent zeal, wilhed that fome excellent divines 
ghc be feat hither to preach Chrid^a Gofpel. 

Much 
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Much about the fame time he wrdte the hiftory of 
Richard III. which was likewife held iu efteem ; 
thefe works were undertaken when he was difchar- 
ged from the bufinefs of the ftate. 

Roper, in his life of our author, relates that upon 
an occaiion in which King Henry VIII. and the Pope 
were parties in a caufe. tryed in the Star Chamber, 
Sir Thomas mod remarkably dilHnguifhed himfelf, 
and became fo ereat a favourite with that difcern- 
ing monarch, that he could no longer forbear call- 
ing him into his fervice. 

A Ihip of the Pope's, by the violence of 
a ftorm was driven into Southampton, which the 
King claimed as a forfeiture ; when the day of 
hearmg came on before the Lord High Chancellor, 
and other Judges, More argued fo forcibly in fa- 
vour of the Pope, that tho' the Judges had 
reiblved ta give it for the King, yet they altered 
their opinion, and confirmed ihe Pope's right. In a 
fhort time after this, he was created a Knight, 
and after the death of Mr. Wefton, he was made 
Treafurer of the Exchequer, and one of the Pri- 
vy Council. He was now Speaker of the Houfe 
of Commons, and thus exalted in dignity, the eyes 
of the nation were fixed upon him. Wolfey, who 
then governed the realm, found himfelf much 
Ijrievca by the Burgefles, becaufe all their tranfac- 
tions were fo foon made public, and wanting afrefh 
fubfidy, came to the houfe in perfon to complain of 
this ufage. When the burgedes heard of his com- 
ing, it was long" debated whether they fhould admit 
him or no, and Sir Thomas ftrongly urged that he 
(hould be admitted, for this reafon, that if he fhall 
find fault with the fpreading of our fecrets, (fays 
he) we may lay the blame upon thofe hi:; Grace 
broaght with him. The proud Churchman having 
entered the Houfe, made a long fpeech for 
granting the fubfidy, and abked feveral of the Mem- 
bers opinion concerning it j they were all fo con- 
founded as not to be able to anfwcr, and the Houfe 

at 
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at laft refolved that their Speaker (hould reply for 
them. Upon this Sir Thomas fhewed that the 
cardinal's coming into the Houfe was unprecedent- 
ed, illegal, and a daring infult on the liberty of 
the burgefles, and that the fubfidy demanded 
was unncceffary ; upon which Wolfey fiiddenly 
departed in a rage, and ever after enteitained 
fuipicions of More, and became jealous of his 
great abilities. Our anthor^s fame was not con- 
Sned to England only ; all the fcholars and itates^ 
men in every country in Europe had heard of, and 
correfponded with him, but of all Grangers he had 
a peculiar efleem for Erafmus, who took a jour- 
ney into England in order to convcrfe with him, 
and enter more minutely into the merit of one 
whofe learning he had fo high an opinion of. They 
^eed to meet firft at my Lord Mayor's table, 
and as they were perfonally unknown, to make the 
experiment whether they could difcover one ano^ 
thcr by converfation. They met accordingly, and 
remained fome hours nndifcovered ; at laft an argu- 
ment was ftarted in which both engaged with great 
ke^^nnefs, Erafmus defignedly derended the unpo- 
pular fide, but finding himfelf fo flrongly preiied, 
chat he could hold it no longer, he broke out in. - 
an extafy, aut tu es Morus, aut Nullus. Upon 
which More replied, aut tu es Erafmus, aut Diabo- 
lu8„ as at that time Erafmus was ftriving to defend 
very impious propofitions, in order to put hb an*. 
tagoniil's flrength to the proof. 

When he lived in the city of Londbn as a jufticc: 
of peace, he ufed to attend the fefllons at New-^ 
gate. There was then upon the bench a vene- 
rable old judge, who was very feverc againiE 
thofe who had their purfes cut ; (as the phrafe 
then was) and told them- that it. was by theiz- 
negligence that fo many pu fc-cutters came before 
him. Sir Thomas, who was a great. lover of a- 
jokc, contrived to have this judge's purfe cut 
fiom him in the feflions houfe by a felon*. When 

the 
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the felon was arraigned, he told the court, that if he 
were permitted to I'peak to one of the judges in pri- 
vate, he could clear his innocence to them ; they in- 
dulged him in his requeft, and he made choice of 
this old judge, and while he whifpered fomething 
in his ear, he flily cut awa/ his purfe ; the judge 
returned to the' bench, and the felon made a fign to 
Sir Thomas of his having accomplifhed the fchemc. 
Sir Thomas moved the court, that each of them 
fhould beftow fome alms on a needy perfon who 
thea flood falfly accufed, and was a real objefl of 
compaffion. The motion was agreed. to, and 
when the old man came to ,put his hand in his 
porfe, he was aflonifhed to find it gOne, and told 
the court, that he was fure he had it when he came 
there. What, fays More in a pleafant manner, 
do von charge any of us with felony ? the judge 
beginning to be angry, our facetious author dc- 
fired the felon to return his purfe, and advjfed 
the old man never to be fo bitter againft innocent 
mens negligence, when he himfelf could not keep 
his purfe Czte in that open aiTembly. 

Although he lived a courtier, and was much 
concerned in bufinefs, yet he never neglefled his 
family at home, but inftru6ted his daughters in 
all aleful learning, and converfed familiarly with 
them ; he was remarkably fond of his eldefl dai*gh- 
ter Margaret, as fhe had a greater capacity, and 
fpriehtlier genius than the reft. His children often 
Bfed to tranflate out of Latin into Englifh, and 
out of Englifh into Latin, and Dr. Stapleton ofa^- 
ferves, that he hath feen an apology of Sir Tho- 
mas Morels to the univerfity of Oxford, in defence 
of learning, turned into Latin by one of his daugh- 
ters, and tranflated again into Englilh by another. 
Margaret, whofe wrt was fuperior to the refl, 
writ a treatife on the fbur lad things, which Sir 
Thomas declared was 6ner than his ; (he compofed 
feveral Orations, efpeaally one in anfwcr to Quin- 

tihan^ 
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tilian, defending a rich man, which he ace 
for having poifoned a poor man^s bees %irith cer 
venomous flowers in his garden, fo eloquent \ 
forcible that it may juftly rival Qnintilian hi]nl« 
She alfo tranflatcd Eufebius out of Greek. 

Tho' Sir Thomas was thus involved in public i 
fairs and domellic concerns, yet he found leifure 
write many books, either againft Heretics, or of a d 
votional cad ; for at that time, what he reckone 
Herefy began to difPufe itfelf over all German^ 
and Flanders. He built a chapel in his parid 
church at Chelfea, which he conftantly attended 
in the morning ; fo Heady was he in his devotion. 
He hired a houfe alfo for many aged people in the 
parifli, which he turned into an hofpital, and fup- 
ported at his own expence. He at laft rofe to the 
dignity of Lord High Chancellor upon the fall of 
Wolfey, and while he fat as the Chief Judge of 
the nation in one court, his father, aged upwards 
of 90, fat as Chief Juftice in the King^s Bench ; 
a circumftance which never before, nor ever fince 
happened, of a father being a Judge, andhisfon 
a Chancellor at the fame time. Every day, as the 
Chancellor went to the Bench, he kneeled before 
his father, and asked his blefTing. The people foon 
found the difference between the intolerable pride 
of Wolfey, and the gentlenefs and humility of 
More ; he permitted every one to approach him 
without refervc ; he difpatched bufmefs with ereat 
aiUduity, and fo cleared the court of tedious fuits, 
that he more than once came to the Bench, and 
calling for a caufe, there was none to try. As no 
dignity could infpire him with pride, fo no appH« 
cation to the moll important affairs could divert him 
from fallics of humour, and a pleafantry of behaviour. 
Jt once happened, that a beggar's littk dog which 
fhe had loll, was prefented to lady More, of which 
jlic was very fond; but atlafl the beggar getting no- 
tice where the dog was, fhe came to complain to 

Sir 
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Sir Thomaf as he was fitting in his hall, that his 
lady withheld her dog from her ; prcfently my 
lady was fent for, and the dog brought with her, 
which he taking in his hand, caufed his wife to* 
ftand at the upper end of the hall, and the beggar 
at the other ; he then bad each of them call the 
dog, which when they did, the dog went prefcntly 
to the beggar, forfaking my lady. When he faw 
this, he bad my lady be contented for it was none 
of hers. }Ay Lord Chancellor thfen gave the woman 
a piece of gold, which would have bought ten fuch 
dogs, and bid her be careful of it for the future. 

A friend of his had fpent much time in com- 
pofing a book, and went to Sir Thomas to have 
his opinion of it ; he defired him to turn it into 
rhime ; which at the expence of many years la- 
bour he at lafl accomplifhed, and camb again to 
have his opinion : Yea marry, fays he, now it is 
fomewhat ; now it is rhime, but before it was nlsi- 
thcr rhime nor^reafon. 

But fortune, which had been long propitious to 
our author, began now to change fides, and try him 
as well with amiflion as profperity, in both which 
characters, his behaviour, integrity and courage 
were irreproachable. The amorous monarch King 
Henry VIII, at lall obtained from his Parliament 
and Council a divorce from his lawful wife, and 
beine paflionately fond of Anna Bullen, he mar- 
r "cd her, and declared her Queen of England : This 
marriage Sir Thomas had always oppofed, and held 
it unlawful for his Sovereign to have another wife 
during his firfl wife's life. The Queen who was of 
a petulant difpofition, and elate3 with her new 
dignity could not withhold her refentment againft 
him, but animated all her relations, and the par- 
tics inclined to the proteftant intereft, to perfecute 
him with rigour. Not long after the divorce, the 
Council gave authority for the publication of a 
book, in which the rcafong why this divorce was 

granted 
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granted were laid down ; an anfwer wa^ foon pub^ 
Hfhed, with which Sir Thomas More was charged 
as the author, of which report however he fuffi- 
ciently cleared himfelf in a letter to Mr. Crom- 
wel, then fecretary, and a great favourite witk 
King Henry. In the parliament held in the year 
1534, there was an oath framed, called the Oath 
of Supremacy, in which allEnglilh fubjeds Ihould 
, renounce the pope's authority, and fwear alfo ta 
the fucceffion of Queen Ann's children, and lady 
Mary illegitimate, ^^his oath was given to all the 
clergy as well bifhops as priefls, but no lav-man 
except Sir Thomas More was delired to take it ; 
he was fummoned to appear at Lambeth before 
archbifhop Cranmer, the Lord Chancellor Audley, 
Mr. fecretary Cromwel, and the abbot of Wellmin- 
fler, appointed commifiioners by the King to ten- 
der this oath. More abfolutely refufed to take 
it, from a principle of confcience : and after vari- 
ous expoilttlations he was ordered into the cuflo^ 
dy of tne abbot of Weftminftor ; and foon after he 
was fent to the tower, and the lieutenant had ftrid 
charge to prevent his writing, or holding conver- 
fation with any perfons but thofe fentl)y the fecre- 
tary. The Lord Chancellor, duke of Norfolk, and 
Mr. Cromwel paid him frequent viiits, and preiled 
him to take the oath, which he flill refufed. A- 
bout a year after his commitment to the tower, by 
the importunity of Queen Ann, he was arraigned 
at the King's Bench Bar, for obftinately refuiing 
the oath of fupremacy, and wilfully and obfti- 
nately oppoflng the King's fecond marriage. He 
went to the court leaning on his flaiF, becaufe he 
had been much weakened by his imprifonmcnt; 
his judges were, Audlcy, Lord Chancellor j Fitz 
James, Chief Juftice ; Sir John Baldwin, Sir Ri- 
chard LeiftcT, ,Sir John Port, Sir John Spelman^ 
Sir Walter Luke, Sir Anthony Fitzherbcrt : The 
King's attorney opened againft him with a very op- 

probious 
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probioas libel ; ^e chief evidence were Mr. fecreta- 
ry Cromwell, to whom he had uttered fome difre- 
pedtful expreiTions of the King's authority, the duke 
of Suffolk and carl of Wiltflnre : He replied to the 
accufation with great compofure and (Ircngth of ar- 
cument; and when one Mr. Rich fwore a^ainft 
bim, he boldly averted that Rich was perjured, 
and wiihed he might never fee God*s Countenance 
in mercy» if what he aiTerted was not true ; be- 
fides that, Rich added to perjury, the bafene(s of 
betraying private converfation. But notwithfbmd- 
inghis defence, the jury, who were compofed of 
creatures of the court, brought in their verdid, 
guilty ; and he had fentence of death pronounced 
aeainil him^ which he heard without emotion. 
He then made a long fpeech addrefTed to the ChaM- 
cellor, and obferved to Mr. Rich, that he wa« 
more forry for his pexjury, than for the fentence 
that had jufl been pronounced againft him : Rich 
had been fent by the fecretary to take away all 
Sir Thomas*s books and papers, during which 
time fome converfation paifed, wUch Rich mffre- 
prefented in order to advance himfelf in the Kind's 
favour. He was ordered again to the Tower till 
the King's pleafure ihould be known. When he 
landed at Tower Wharf, his favourite daughter 
Margaret, who had not feen him ilnce his con* 
finement, came there to take her laft adieu, and 
forgetting the bafhfulnefs and delicacy of her fex, 

J^reis'd thro' the multitude, threw her arms about 
ler father's neck and often embraced him ; they 
had but little converfation, and their parting was 
fo moving, that all the fpedators diflblvcd in tears, 
and applauded the alFedtion and tcnderncfs of the 
lady which could enable her to take her farewel un- 
der fo many difadvantages. 

Some time alter his condemnation Mr. fecretary 
Cromwel waited on Sir Thomas, and entreated him 
to accept his Majcfly's pardon, upon the condition 

of 
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of taking the oath, and exprefTed great tendernefi 
towards him. This vifit and fccming fricndfhip of 
Cromwel not a little affe^ed him, he revolved in 
his mind the propofal which he made, and as hit 
fate was approaching, perhaps his refolution ilag- 
gcred a little, but calling to mind his former 
vows, his c. nfcience, his honour, he recovered 
himfelf again, and ftood firmly prepared for his 
fall. Upon this occaiion it was that he wrote the 
following verfcs, mentioned both by Mr. Roper 
and Mr. Hoddefon, which I (hall here infert as a 
fpedmen of his poetry. 

Ey flattering fortune, lokc thou never fo fayre. 
Or never fo pleafantly begin to fmile. 

As tho' thou wonld'ft my ruinc all repayre. 
During njv life thou (halt not me begilc, 
Truft ihall I God to entre in a while 

His haven of heaven fnre and nniforme. 

Ever after thy calme loke I for a ftorme. 

On the 6th of July, 1534, in the 54th year of 
his age, the fentence of condemnation was executed 
upon him on Tower Hill, by fevering his head firom 
his body. As he was carried to the fcalFold, fome 
low people hhred by his enemies cruelly infnited 
him, to whom he eave cool and effedtual anfwers. 
Being now under the fcaffbld, he looked at it with 
great calmnefs, and obferving it too (lenderly built, 
he faid merrilv to Mr. Lieutenant, •* I pray you, Sir, 
" fee me fafe up, and for my commg down let 
" me (hift for myfelf." When he mounted on the 
fcaffbld, he threw his ej'cs round the muldtude, 
defired them to pray for him, and to bear him wit- 
ncfs that he died for the holy catholic church, 
a fattliful fervant both to God and the King. His 
;aicty and propenfion to jefting did not forfake 

im in his laft moments ; when he laid his head 
upon the block, he bad the execudoner day till he 

had 
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had removed afide ills beard, faying, *' that that 
** had never committed treafoo.'' When the 
exejctitioner asked his fbfgiveoefs, he kiiTed him 
and £fiid, *^ thou wilt & me this day a greater 
*^ benefit than any njprtal man can be able to give 
** me ; pluck up thy fpirit man, and be not atraid 
** to do thy office, my neck is very fhort, take heed 
'* therefore that thou ftrike not awry for faving thy 
•Vhonefty;* 

Thus by an honeft but miftaken zeal fell Sir 
Thomas More ; a man of wit and parts fuperior 
to all his cotemporaries ; of integrity unfhaken i of 
a generous and noble difpofition ; of a courage in- 
trepid ; a great fcholar and a devout chnftian. 
Wood fays that he was but an indifferent divine, 
and that he was very ignorant of antiquitv and the 
learning of the fathers, but he allows him to be a 
man of a pleafant and fruitful imagination, and a 
ilatefman beyond any that fucceeded him. 

His works beiides thofe we have already mem- 
tbned are chiefly thcfc, 

A Merry Jell, How a Serjeant will learn to play 
a Friar, written in verfe. 

Verfes on the hanging of a Painted Cloth in his 
Father's Houfe. 

Lamentations on Elizabeth Queen of Henry VII, 
1503. 

Vcrfcs on the Book of Fortune. 

Dialogue concerning Herefies. 

Supphcation of Souls, writ in anfwer to a book 
called the Supplication of Beggars. 

A Confutation of Tindal s Anfwer to More's 
Dialogues, printed 1533* 

The Debellation of Salem and Bizancc^ ^533* 
In anfvrer to another book of Tindal's. 

Treatife on the PafTion of Chrift. 

— — — Godly Meditation. 

— — •^Devont Prayer. 

Letters 
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Letters while in the Tower, all printed 1557. 
Progymnafmata. 

Refponfio ad Convitia Martini Lutheri, 152^. * 
Quod pro Fide Mors fugienda non eft, writtCD 
in the Tower 1534. 
Precationes ex Pfalmis. 



"^ H E N R Y H o w A R D, Earl of 
Surry 

WA S fon of Thomas, duke of Norfolk, and 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward, duke of 
Buckingham. The father of our author held the 
higheft places under King Henry V J II, and had 
fo faithtully and bravely fervcd him, that the no- 
bility grew jealous of his influence, and by their 
united efforts produced his ruin. After many ex- 
cellent fcrvices in France, he was conllituted Lord 
Treafurer, and made General of the King^s whole 
army defign'd to march againft the Scots : At the 
battle of Flodden, in which the Scots were rout- 
ed and their Sovereign flain, the carl of Surry r«S- 
inarkably diflinguiihcd himfelf ; he commanded un- 
der his father, and as foon as the jealoufy of the 
Peers had fallcned upon the one, they took care 
that tiie other iLould not efcape. He was the firfl 
nobleman (fays Camden] that illuftrated his high 
birth with the l>eauty of learning ; he was acknow- 
ledged by all, to be the gallantell man, the politeft 
lover, and the moft complcat gentleman of his time. 
He received his education at Windfor with a natural 
fon of Henry VIII, and became firft eminent for 
his devotion to the beautiful Gerald^ne, Maid of 
Honour to Queen Catherine ; ihe firH infpircd him 

with 
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with poetry, and that poetry has conferred immor- 
tality on her : So tranlported was he with his paf- 
fion, that he made a tour to the moft elegant courts 
in Europe, to maintain her peerlefs oeauty a- 

fainfl all oppofcrs, and every where made good 
is challenge with honour. In his way to Florence, 
he touched at the emperor's court, where he became 
acquainted with the learned Cornelius Aeripjpa, fo 
famous for magic, who ihewed him the image 
of his Geraldine in a elafs, fick, weeping on her 
bed, and melting into devotion for the abfence of 
her lord ; upon fight of this he wrote the follow- 
ing pafTionate fonnet, which for the fmoothnefs of 
the verfe, the tendemefsof expreflion, and the heart- 
felt fentiments might do honour to the politeil, eafi- 
cll, mod paflionate poet in our own times. 

All foult no earthly f)e(h, why doll thou fade f 
All gold { no earthly drofs, why look'ft thou 
oale ? 
Sickneh how dareil thou one fo fair invade ? 
Too hafe infirmi^ to work her bale. 

Heaven be diftempered fince fhe grieved 

pincsy 
Never be dry, thefc my fad plaintive lines. 

Pearch theu my fpirit on her filver breads, 

And with their pains redoubled mufick beat- 
ings, 
Let them toft thee to world where all toil refts, 
Where blifs is fubjed to no fears defeatings^ 
Her praiic I tune, whofe tongue doth tune 

the fpheres. 
And gets new mufcs in her hearers ears. 

Stars fall to fetch frefh light from the rich eyes, 
Her bright brow drives the fun to clouds be- 
neath. 

Her 
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Her hair reflex with red flrakes paints the ikyes, 
Sweet mom and evening dew flows from hsr 
breath: 
Phoebe rules tides, ihe my tears tides fonA 

draws. 
In her fick bed love fits, and maketh laws. 

Her dainty lips tinfel her filk-foft (heets. 

Her rofe-CFOwn d cheeks eclipfe my dazledfidit. 

O glafs with too much joy, my thoughts tboa 

greets. 

And yet thou ftieweft me day but by twilight. 

Ill kifs rhee for the kindnefs I have felt. 

Her lips one kifs would into neAar melt. 

From the emperor's court he went to the city of 
Florence, the pride and glory of Italy, in which 
city his beauteous Geraldine was bem, and he had 
no rell till he found out the houfe of her nativity, 
and being (hewn the room where his charmer firfl 
drew air, he was tranfported with extafy of jey, 
his tongue overflowed with her praifes, and Win- 
flanly fays he eclipfed the fun and moon with com- 
■parilbns of his Geraldine, and wrote another fon- 
net in praife of the chamber that was honoured 
(as he fays) with her radiant conception ; this fon- 
nct is equally amorous and fpiritea with that al- 
ready inferted. In the duke of Florence's court 
he publilhcd a proud challenge againfl all comers, 
\\ hether ChrifUans, Turks, Canibals, Jews, or Sa- 
racens, in defence of his miibefs's beauty ; this 
challenge was the better received there, as ibe 
whom he defended was born in that city : The 
duke of Florence however fent for him, and en- 
quired of his fortune, and the intent of his coming 
to his court ; of which when the earl informed him, 
he granted to all countries whatever, as well ene- 
mies and outlaws, as friends and allies, free accefs 
into his dominions unmolefled till the trial were 
ended. 

t In 
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In the courfe of his combats for his mifh-efs, his 
iralour and skill in arms fo engaged the Duke to his 
atereil, that ^e offered him th^ highcll pref.2rmencs 
if he wouldremain at his court. This propofal he 
rejefted, as he intended to proceed thro' all the 
chief cities in Jtaly ; but his dqfi^ was fruflratcd by 
letters fent-by fi.ing Henry VIIl. which commanded 
bis fpeedy return into England. 

In the. year 15441 upon the expedition to Bou- 
logne in France, ]ie was made field marfhal of the 
Englilh army, and after taking that town, being 
then knight of the garter, he was in the beginning 
of September 1 545 conllituced the King's lieute- 
nant, and captain-general of all his army within the 
townandcoanty of Boulogne f. During his CQmmand 
thjre in 1546, hearing that a convoy of provifio^s 
of the enemy was commg to the fort at Oultreaw, 
he refolvcd to intercept it; but the Rhinegrave, with 
four thoufand Lanskinets, together with aconfidera- 
bltf number of French under the de Bieg, making 
an obftinate defence, the Englilh were routed. Sir 
Edward Poynings with divers other gentlemen kil- 
led, and the Earl hi mfelf obliged to ny, tho' it ap- 
pears, by a letter to the King dated January 8, 1 548 , 
that this advantage cod the enemy a great number of 
men. But the King was fo highly difpleafed with 
this ill fuccefs, that from that time he contracted a 
prejudice a^aind the Earl, and foon after removed 
him from his command, and appointed the Earl of 
Hertford to fuccced him.' Upon which Sir William 
Page wrote to the Earl of Surry to advife him to 
procure fome eminent poll under the Earl of Hert- 
ford, that he might not be unprovided in the town 
and field. The Earl being defirous in the mean 
time to regain his former favour with the King, 
skirmiihed with the French and ^routed them, but 
foon after writing over to the King's council that 

J Du^dalc** Baronage. 

Vol. I. N« i. D as 
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as the enemy had caft mach Imrger camioii tka 

had been yet fcen, with which they imagined thcjr 
fhould foon demolifh Boulogne, it ^cfenred caefi- 
deration whether the loArer towa fMuld ftad, 
as not being defenfible ; the council Ofdered him M 
return to England in order to r^refent his featU 
inents more fully upon thofe points, anitiie Earitf 
Heitford was immediately ient over in hisrooBL 
This cxafjperating the Earl of Sorrv, occufioiied 
him to let fall fome expreffions whkk ikTOored 
of revenge and diflike to the King, and a htxni 
of his Councellors, and was probably one caaie t^hit 
ruin, which foon after enfued. The Doke of Nor^ 
folk, who difcovered the growing power of the 
Seymours, and the influence they were likely 'to 
bear in the next reign, was for making an ^adli* 
ance with them ; he therefrre prefled his fon to 
marry the Earl of Hertford's danghter, and die 
Dutchefs of Richmond, his own daughter, to many 
Sir Thomas Seymoir ; but neither of tkefe matthes 
were effe^ed, and the Seymours and Howards then 
became open enemies. The Seymours failed not 
to infpire the King with an averfion to theNori'olk- 
family, whofe power they dreaded, and reprefented 
the ambitious views of the Earl of Surry ; but to re* 
turn to him as a poet. 

That celebrated antiquary, John Le]aiid,fpeaking 
of Sir Thomas Wyat the Elder, calls the Earl, « The 

* confcript enroUed heir of the faid Sir Thomas, in 
' his learning and other excellent qualities.* The 
author of a treatife, entitled, • The Art of Englifli 

* Poetry, ajledgcs, that Sir Thomas Wyat the Elder, 

* and Henry Earl of Surry were the two chiefcuns, 

* who having travelled into Italy, and there tafbd 

* tlie fweet and (lately meafures and ftile of the 

* Italian poetry, greatly polifhed oor rude and 

* homely manner of vulgar poetry, fropi what it had 
' been before, and therefore may be jdlly called, 

' The Refonncn of our EngliOi Poetry and Stile.* 

Our 
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Oar noble author added to learning, wifdoro, ford- 
tade, munificence, ajid aflFability. Yet all thefe ex- 
ccllencies of oharader, could not prevent his failing 
a facri£ce to the jealoufy of the Peers, or as fome 
fay to the refentment of the King for his at- 
tempting to wed the Princefs Mary ; and by thefe 
ineans to raife himfelf to the Crown. Hiftory is 
filen: as to the reafons why the gallantries he per- 
formed for Geraldine did not imic in a niarriage. 
Perhaps the reputation he acquired by arms, might 
have enflamed his foul with alove of giory ; and 
this conjedure feems the more probable, as we find 
his ambition prompting him to make love to the 
Princefs from no other views but thofe of dominion. 
He married Frances, daughter to John Earl of Ox- 
ford, after whofe d^xh he addrefTed Princefs Mary, 
ancThisfirft marriag^pc^baps, might be owing to 
a defire of ftrengthening his intereft, and advancing 
his power in the realm. The adding fome part of 
the roval arms to his own, was alfo made a pretence 
agaiim him, but in this he was juHified by the he- 
ndds, as he proved that a power of doing fo was 
granted by fome preceeding Monarchs to his fore- 
■ladiers. Upon the ftrengch of thefe fufpicions and 
formifes, he and his father were committed to the 
Tower of London, the one by water, the other by 
hmd, fo that they knew not of each other^s appre- 
henfion. The fifteenth day of January next follow- 
ing he was arraigned at Guildhall, where he was 
fbaod guilty by twelve common jurymen, and re- 
ceived judgment. About nine days before the death 
of the King he loft his head on Tower-Hill ; and 
had not that Monarch's deceafe fo foon enfued, the 
fate of his father was likewife determined to have 
beea the fame with his fons. . 

It is faid, when a courtier asked King Henry 

iK^hy he was fo zealous in taking off Surry 4 " I 

** obfenred him, fays he, an enterprising youth ; 

** hisfpirit was too great to brook fubjeilion, and 

Da •• tho' 
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« tho' I can manage him, yet no fuccefTor of 
'* mine will ever be able to do fo ; for whicK 
-** reaibn I have difpatched him in my own time." 
He was tirtl interred in the chapel of the 
Tov/er. and afterwards in the reign of King James, 
his remains were removed to F'ariningam in oitfiblk, 
by his iccond Ion Henry Earl of Noitnampton, wtik 
this epitaph. 

Henrico Howardo, Thomse fecundi Ducis Nor« 
folcia: filio primogenito. 1 homae tertii Patri, Co- 
niiti Surrix, fc Georgiar.i Grdinis Equiti Anrnto, 
immature Anno Salut-s i^46abrcpto. £t Francifcse 
Uxoris ejus, filia; Johannis Comitis Oxoniae. Hen- 
riius Hov^ardusCoines Northamptonine Alius fecundo 
genitus, hoc fupremum pictutU in parentes mona- 
mcntum pofuit, A. D. 1614. 

Upon the acccfTion of Queen Mary the attainder 
was taken on' Lis father, which circumftancc has 
furniihcd Ibmc people with an opportunity to fay, 
that the princefs was fond of, and would have mar- 
ried, .he Earl of Siiny. I (hall tranfcribe the aft of 
repeal ai I find it in Collinses Peerage of England, 
which h:is foniediing Angular enough in it. 

* That there was no fpecial matter in the Aft of 

* Attainder, but only general words of treafon and 
' confpiracy : and that out of their care forthepre- 
' fervation of luc King and the Prince they pafled 

* it, and this Acl of Repeal further fets forth, that 

* the only ihiv.g of which he rtood charged, was 

* for bearing of arr.s, which he and his anceftors 

* had born within and without the kingdom in the 

* Kind's prLfciiLc, ai.d fight oF his progenitors, as 

* they miglit lawfully bear and give, as by good 
' and fublbntirl matter of record it did appear. It 

* alio added, that the King died after the date of 

* the commi^on ; likcwifethat he only empowered 

• them 
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* them to give his confent ; bat did not give 

* it himfelf ; and that it did not appear by any 

* record that they gave it. Moreover, that tjie 

* King did not fign.the commi{Iion with his own 

* hand, his llamp being only fet to it, and that not 

* to the upper part, but to the nether part of it, 

* contrary to the King's cuilom.' 

Befides the amorous and orher poetical pieces of 
this noble auch )r, he tranflated Virgirs -^ocid, and 
rendered (fays Wood) thefirfl, iecond, and third book 
almofl word for word All tlie Biographers of 

the poets have been lavifb, and \'CTy jullly, in hia 
praife ; he merits the highefl encomiums as the re^ 
finer of our language, and challenges the gratitude; 
and efteem of every man of literature, for the gene- 
rous ailiftance he afforded it in its infancy, and his 
read^ and liberal patronage to all men of merit in 
his time. 



v' Sir Thomas Wyat. 



WAS diftinguilhed by the appellation of 
the Elder, as there was one of the fame 
name who raifed a rebellion in the time of Queen 
Mary. ^ He was fon to Henry Wyat of Alington- 
caiUe in Kent. He received the rudiments of his 
education at Cambridge, and was afterwards placed 
at Oxford to. finifh it. He was in great el^eem 
with King Henry VUI. on account of his wit and 
Lore Elegies, pieces of poetry in which he re- 
markably fucceeded. The affair of Anne Bullen came 
on, when he made fome oppofition to the King's paffion 
for her, that was likely to prove fatal to him ; but by 
D 3 his 
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his prudent behaviour, and retracting what he hii 
formerly advanced, be was rcilored again to bis roj* 
al patronage. He was cotcmporar with the Earl 
cf Surry, who held him in high edeem. Hetn- 
vclled into foreign parts, and as we have obfeived 
in the Earl of Surry's life, he added fomething to- 
wards refining the Enghfh flile, and polifhing our 
numbers, tho' he feems not to have iione fo mack 
in that way as his lordfhip. Pitts and Bale hare 
entirely negledlcd him, yet for his tranflation of 
David's Plalms into Englifh metre and other poe- 
tical works, I. eland fcruples not to compare him 
with Dante and Petrarch, by giving him this ample 
commendation. 

Let Florence fair her Dantcs juftly boaft. 

And royal Rome, her Pctrarchs numbered feet. 

In Englifh Wyat both of them doth coaft : 
In whom ail graceful eloquence doth meet. 

Iceland publiflied all his works under the dde 
cf Naenia. Some of his Biographers (Mrs. Cooper 
and Winftanley) fay that he died of the plague 
as he was going on an embaffy to the Emperor 
C-harlcs V. but Wood afferts, that he was o|dy 
fcnt to Fahno by the King to meet the Spaniih 
ambailador on the road, and condud him to the 
court, which it feems demanded very great expe- 
dition ; that by over- fatiguing himfe]f,he was thrown 
into a fever, and in the thirty-eighth year of his 
«ge died in a little country-town in Eng* 
land, greatly lamented by all lovers of learning and 
politenefs. In his poetical capacity, he does not 
appear to have much imagination, neither are his 
verfes fo mufical and well poli(hed as lord Surry*8. 
Thofe of gallantry in pardcolar feem to be too 
artificial and laboured for a lover, without that 
artlefs fimplicity which is the genuine mark of feel- 
ing } and too ttff, and negligent of harmony for a 

poet. 
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■lis letters to John Poynes and Sir Francis Bryan 
lefcrve more notice, they argue him a man of great 
enfe and honour, a critical obferver of manners, 
md well-qualiiied for an elegant and e;enteel fatt- 
ift. Thefe letters contain obfervations on the 
Dourtier's Life, and I fhall quote a few lines as a 
pecimen, bv which it will be feen how much he 
lalls ihort of his noble cotemporary, lord Surry, and 
s above thofe writers that preceded him in verfifi* 
^atioQ. 

The CouRTiiat Lirff. 

Id court to ferve decked with freih araye. 
Of fttgared meats feling the fweet repaft. 

The life in blankets, and fundry kinds of playe, 
Amidft the prefs the worldly looks to wafte. 
Hath with it joyned oft fuch bitter tafle. 

That whofo joys fuch kind of life to holde. 

In prifon joyes, fetterM with chains of golden 

Thomas Sackville, Earl 
Dor set 

WAS ion of Richard SackviUe and Wini. 
frede, daughter of Sir John Bruges, Lord 
Mayor of London. * He was born at Buckhurft in 
the parifh of Withiam in Sui&x, and from his 
childhood was diflingui(hed for wit and manly be- 
haviour : He was firH of the Univerilty of Oxford, 
but taking no degree there, he went to Cambridge, 
and commenced mafter of arts ; he afterwards ftu* 
died the law in the Inner-Temple, and became a 

• Fuller'! Worthici, p. 105, 
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barriilcr ; but his genius being too lively to be 
confined to a dull plodding lludy, he chofe rather 
to dedicate his hours to poetry and pleafure; he 
was the firftthat wrote fcenes in verfe, the Tragedy 
of Ferrex and Perrex, fens to Gorboduc King of 
Britain, being performed in the piefence of Quea 
I.iizabeth, long before Shakefpear appeared t oi* 
the (lage, by the Gentlemen of the Inner-Temple, 
;:t Whitehall the i8ta of January, 1561, which Sir 
Pi;illp Sidney thus cbaraoicrifes : *' It is full of ftate- 
'* ly fpoeches, and well l?uiuling phrafes, climbing 
•* to the height of Str.eca'i iiilc, and as full of no- 
•* table morality, which it doih moft delightfully 
** teach, and (o obtain the very end of poetry." In 
the courfe of his fludics, he was moft delighted 
witli the hillory of his own country, and oeifig 
likewife well acquainted with antient hiftory, he 
formed a defign of writing the lives of feveral great 
perfonages in verfe, of which we have a fpecimen 
in a book publifhed 1610, called the Mirror of Mt- 
giftrates, being a true Chronicle Hiftory of the 
untimely falls of' fuch unfortunate princes and men 
of note, as have happened £nce the firft entrance 
of Brute into this Ifland until his own time. It 
appears by a preface of Richard Nicolls, that the 
original plan of the Mirror of Magiftrates was prin- . 
cipally owing to him, a work of great labour, u(e 
and beauty. The indu6lion, from which I ihall 
quote a few lines, is indeed a mailer-piece, and if 
the whole could have been complcated in the fame 
manner, it would have been an honour to the na- 
tion to this day, nor could have funk under the 
ruins of time ; but the courtier put an end to the 
poet ; and one cannot help wifliing for the fake of 
our national reputation, that his rife at court had 
been a little longer delayed : It may cafily be fccn 
that allegory was brought to great perfection before 

f Wood Ath. Ox, pracd. 
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the appearance of Spencer, and if Mr. SackviUc 
did not furpafs him, it was becaufe he had the dif- 
advantage of writing firft. Agreeable to whatTaHb 
exclaimed on feeing Guarini's Pallor Fido : • If he 
had not feen my Aminta, he had not excelled it/ 

Our author^s great abilities being diiUnzuifhed at 
court, he was called to public afi'airs : In the /th 
and 5Lh years of Queen Mary we find him n parlia- 
ment ; in the 5th year of Elizabeth , when his father was 
chofen for Sulfcx,, he was returned one of the Knights 
of Buckinghamihire to the parliament then held. He 
afterwards travelled into foreign parts, and was de- 
tained for Tome time prifoner at Rome. liis return 
into England being procured, in order to take pof- 
feUion of t! e vaft inheritance his father left him, 
he was kni'^^hted by the duke of Koifolk in her 
Majefty^s prcfence J 1567, and at the fame day ad- 
vanced to the degree and dignity of a baron of this 
realm, by the tide o£ lord Buckburft : He was of 
fo profufe a temper, that though he then enjoyed a 
great eflate, yet by his magnificent way of living 
he fpent more than the income of it, and * a (lory 
is told of him, ' That c lling on an alderman of 

* London, who had got very confiderably by the 
' loan of his money to him, he was obliged to wait 

* hit coming down fo lon2, as made fuch an im- 

* preffion 09 his generous humour, that thereupon 

* ne turned a thrifty improver of his eftate.' But o- 
chcrs make him the convert of Qu:en Elizabeth, 
(to whom he wasallied, his gran^ifathtr having mar- 
ried a lady related to Ann Bullen) who by her 
frequent admonitions diverted the torrent of his 
profufion, and then received him into her particular 
favour. Camden fays, that in the 14th of that 
Princefs, he was fent ambaflador to Charles IX King 
of France, to congratulate his marriage with the 
Emperor Maximilian's daughter, and on other im- 

* 

I Collint*! pecrafc, 519. * lb. 519* 
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port ant afTairs where he was honourably reodfcd, 
according to his Queen^s merit and his own ; ud 
having in company Guido Cavalcanci, a Gcndc* 
man of Florence, a perfon of great experience^ 
and the Queen-mother being a Florentine, a ticaij 
of marriage was publickly tranfaded between Qneca 
Elizabeth and. her ion the duke of Anjou. In the 
i^th of her Majefty he was one of the peen * 
that fat on the trial of Thomas Howard dnkeof 
Norfolk, f and on the 29th of Elizabeth, was no- 
minated one of the commiifioners for the trial of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and at that time was of 
the privy council, but his lordfhip is not mcntiott- 
ed amongft the peers who met at Fotheringay Caftle 
and condemned the Queen ; yet when &e parlia- 
ment had confirmed tKe fentence, he was made 
choice of to convey the news to her Majefty, and 
fee their determination put in execution againft 
that beauteous Princefs ; poffibly becaufe he was a 
man of fine accomplifhments, and tendemefs of 
difpofit'on, and could manage fo delicate a point 
with more addrefs than any other conrder. In 
the fucceeding year he was fent ambafTador to the 
States of the United Provinces, upon their diilike 
of the earl of Leiceder's proceedings in a greiU ma* 
ny refpedls, there to examine the bufincfs, and 
compofe the difference : He faithfully difchai;ged 
this invidious ofiice, but thereby incurred the earl 
of Leicefler's difpleafure ; who prevailed with the 
Queen, as he was her favourite, to call the lord 
Buckhurfl home, and confine him to his houfe for 
nine months ; but furviving that earl, the Queen*s 
favour returned, and he was elected the Apm fol- 
lowing, without his knowledge, one of the Knights 
of the moft noble Order of the Garter. He was 

* Rapin's Hiflory of England, p. 437* 
i 'I'his nobleman Aiftcred death (91 » plot to recover the liber- 
ty oJ the Qvecn of ScotSt 
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one of the peers that fat on the trial of Philip 
Howard, earl of Arundel. In the 4th year of the 
Qneen^s reign he was joined with the Lord Trea- 
lurer Borleigh, in promoting a peace with Spain; 
in which truft he was fo fuccefsful, that the High 
Admiral of Holland was fent over by the States 
of the United Provinces, to renew their treaty 
with the crown of England, being afraid of its 
union with Spain. Lord Buckhurft had the fole 
management of that negotiation (as Burleigh then 
lav fick) and concluded a treaty with him, by 
which hit miftrefs was eafed of no lefs than 
i20,oool. per annum, befides other advantages. 

His lordihip fucceeded Sir Chriftopher Hatton, 
in the Chancellorflrip of the univeriity of Oxford, 
in oppoiition to Robert Devereux, earl of Eilex, 
Mailer of the Horfe to the Queen, who a little be- 
fore was incorporated mafter of arts in the fa id 
nniverfity, to capacitate him for that office ; but 
on receipt of letters from her Majefty in favour 
of lord Buckhurft, the Academicians closed him 
Chancellor on the 17th of December following. 
On the death of lord Burleigh, the Queen confider- 
ing the great fcrvices he had done his country, 
which had coft him immenfe expences, was pleafcd 
to conftituce him in the 41 ft year of her reign. Lord 
High Treafurer of England : In Ae fuccecding year 
1599, he was in commiffion with Sir Thomas Eger- 
ton. Lord Chancellor, and the earl of Eifex, Eari- 
MaHhal, for negotiating affairs with the Senate of 
Denmark, as affo in a fpecial commiilion for fup- 
prefling fchifm, and afterwards when libels were 
difperled by the carl of Eflex and his fa6iion a- 
jainft the Queen, intimating that her Majelly took 
ittle care of the government, and altogether nc- 
fflefled the ilate of Ireland, * his lordihip engaged 
in a vindication of her Majefty, and made aafwers 

* Ra^ia*9 Hiilory of England, vol ii. p. 6i7« 
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to ihcfc libcl.s rciTtfcnting how brave and well 
^ulatucl an :i]iuy had been fcni into Ireland, ca 
)vjat!y furr.-.ihLil with all manner of provifions, ai 
iikcivii't: tl.at h.r Majdly had expended on tK 
\wir in £x months time, the fum of 600,000, 
wliich lord Eliex mud own to be true. He fa 
fpedcd that earl s mutinous dcfigns, bv ajgreata 
concourfe of people reforting to his noufe than 
ordinary, and lent his fon to pay him a vifit, • 
?.nd to dcfirc him to be careful of the company. he 
kept. EfTcx being fenfibk that his fcheme was al- 
ready difcovcred by the penetrating eye of lord 
Buckhurfl, he and his friends entered upon new 
meafures. and breaking out into an open rebellion, 
were obliged to furrender themfelves prifoners. 
When that unfortunate favourite, together with the 
earl of Southampton, was brought to trial, lord 
Euckhuril was coniiitutcd on that occaiion Lord 
High Steward of Engl;;r.d, and paffing fentence on 
the earl of Ellex, his Eordftiip in a very eloquent 
fpeech defncd him to implore the Queen's mercy. 
After this, it being thought ncceffary for the fafety 
of the nation, that fome of the leading confpirators 
ihould fuffer death, his Lordfhip advifcd her Majefty 
to pardon the reft. Upon this he had a fpecial com- 
miflion graiitcd him, together with fecretary Cecil, 
and the ca: 1 of Nottingham, Lord High Admiral, to 
call before them all luch as were concerned in 
the con fpi racy with the earls of Eflex and South- 
ampton, and to treat and compound with fuch of- 
fenders for the redemption and compofition of 
thtir lands. After the death of Queen Elizabeth, 
his lordfhip was concerned in takmg the neccfiary 
neafuics for the fecurity of the kin-dom, the ad- 
liniftration being devolved on him ai;d other coun* 
dlors, who unanimoufly proclaimed King James, 

• Rapln's IliAory of England, \ol. il. p. 630, 
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andfigned a letter March 28, 160^ to the lord 
Eure, and the red of the commiiiioners, for the 
treaty of Breme^ notifying her majefty's deceafci 
and the recognition and proclamation of King 
James of Scotland : who had fuch a fenfe of lord 
Buckhurft's fervices, and fuperior abilities, that be- 
fore his an-ival in England, he ordered the renewal 
of his patent," as LprdHigh Treafurer for 1 ife. On 
the 1 3th of March next enfuing, he was created earl 
of Dcnfety and conilituted one of the commiffioners for 
executing theofiiceof Earl -Marlhal of England, ^d 
for refoirming fundry abufes in the College of Arms. 

In the year 1608, this great man died fudden- 
ly at the Council-Table, Whitehall, after a 
buftling life devoted to the public weal ; and 
the 26th of May following, his remains were de- 
pofited with great folcmnity in Weftminftcr Ab- . 
oey, his funeral fermon being preached by Dr. 
Abbot, his chaplain, afterwards Archbi(hop of 
Canterbury. Beudes this celebrated fermon of the 
primate's, in which he is very lavifh in his praife. 
Lord Chancellor Bacon, and Sir Robert Naunton, 
bellow particular encomiums upon him ; and Sir 
Richard Baker obferves, '< That he had excellent 
** parts, and in his place was exceeding induftrious, 
^' and that he had heard m-ny exchequer men 
*• fay, there never was a better Treafurer, both 
" for the King's profit, and the good of the fub- 
" jea." 

By his dying fudd^lv at the Conncil«Table, his 
death was interpreted by fome pcdfti in a myfle- 
rious manner ; * but his head being opened, there 
were found in it certain little bags of Water, which, 
whether by draining in his fludy the niffht before, 
in which he fat up till 1 1 o'clock, or otherwife by 
their own maturity, fuddcnly breaking, and falling 
upon his brain, produced his death, to the univer- 

* Chro.i. ad edit. p. 596* 
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fal grief of the nation, for which he had fpeat 
his ibengchy and for whofe intereft, in a very kn- 
mediate manner, he may be juftly faid to have 
fallen a facrifice. Of all our court poets he feems 
to have united the greateft induffay and varie^ of 
genius : It is feldom found, that the fons of Par- 
nafius can devote themfelves to public bofinefs^ 
or execute it with fuccefs. I have already ob* 
ferved, that the world has loft many excellent works, 
which no doubt this cultivated genius would have 
aQcompliihed, had he been lefs involved in 
court-affairs : but as he afted in fo public a 
fphere, and difcharged every office with inviolable 
honour, and confummate prudence, it is pcrhap 
fomewhat fel£fh in the lovers of poetry, to wiih 
he had wrote more, and afled lefs. From him is 
defcended the prefent noble family of the Dorfeti ; 
and it is remarkable, that all the defcendants of 
this great man have inherited his taile for liberal 
arts and fciences, as well as his capacity for public 
bufinefs. An heir of his was the friend and pa- 
tron of Dnrden, and is ftiled by Congreve the 
monarch of wit in his time, and the preient nee is 
happy in his illuftrious poflerity, rivalling for deeds 
of honour and renown the meft famous of their 
anceftors. 

Induction to the Miaaoa of Maoistratei. 

The wrathful winter ha{l'iili| on apace. 

With bluftringblafts had all ybard the treene. 

And old Satumus with his frofly face 

With chilling cold had pearft the tender mene : 
The mantles rent, wherein enwrapp^ been. 

The gladfome groves, that now lay overtbiowiiy 

1 he tapets torn, and every tree down blown. 

The foil that erft fo feemly was to feen. 
Was all defpoiled of her beauteous hew» 

And 
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And foote frefli flowers (wherewith the fommers 

queen, 
Had clad the earth, new Boreas blafts down blew 
And finall fowls flocking in their fongs did rew 

The winter*s wrath, wherewith each thing 
defafte. 

In woeful wife bewailed the fiunmer pad. 



Thomas Churchyard, 

ONE of theafliflants in the Mirror of Magiftrates. 
He was bom in the town of Shrewsbury ♦ 
at himfelf affirms in his book made in verfe of the 
Worthineft of Wales. He was equally addided to 
arts and arms ; he had a liberal education, and in- 
herited fome fortune,real and perfonal ; but he foon 
exhauftedit, in a tedious and unfruitful attendance at 
coort, for he gained no other equivalent for that 
mortifying dependance, but the honour of being 
retained a domeflic in the family of lord Surry : 
during which time by his lordfliip's encouragement 
he commenced poet. Upon his mafler*s death he 
betook himfelf to arms; was in many engagements, 
and was freqaently wounded ; he was twice a prifo- 
ner, and redeemed by the charity of two noble 
ladies, vet ftiU languifhin^ in diftrefs, and bitterly 
complaining of fortune. Neither of his employments 
affbraedhim a patron, who would do juflice to hisob- 
fcure merit; and unluckily he was as unhappy in his 
amoort as in his circumflances, fome of his mif- 
trefles treating his addiefles with contempt, perhaps, 

• Wiiift, 6i. 
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on accour.t o{ his poverty ; for tho' it generally hap- 
pens that Poets have the grcatett power in courtfhip, 
as they can ccKbratc their niiftreiJcs with more ele- 
gance than people of any other profefTion; yet it veiy 
cldom falls out that they marry fyccefsfully, as their 
needy circumflanccs naturally deter them from ma- 
king advances to Ladies of luch fafhion as their ge- 
nius and manners give them a right to addrefs. 
This proved our author's cafe exadlly ; he made 
love to a widow named Brownine, who poflefTcd a 
very good jointure; but this lady being more in love 
v/ith money than laurels, with wealth than merit, 
reje£led his fuit ; which not a little difcouraged him, 
as he had fpent his money in hopes of effedline this 
match, which, to his great mortification, all his 
rhimes and fonncts could not do. He dedicated his 
woiks to Sir Chriflopher Hatton; but addrefTcff of 
that nature don't always imply a providon for their 
author. It is conjectured that he died about the 
eleventh year of Qiieen Elizabeth, and according 
to Mr. Wood ua. buried near Skelton in the Chan- 
cel of St. Margaret's, Weflminfter. By his writ- 
ings, he apyears a man of fenfe, and ibmetimes a 
poet, tho' he docs not feem to jroflefs any degree of 
invention. His language is generally pure, and his 
numbers not wholly inharmonious. The Legend 
of Jane Shore is the moft finifhed of all his works, 
from which .1 have taken a Quotation His death, 
according to the moft probable conje6lure, happen- 
ed in 1570. Thus like a ftone (fays Winftanley ) did 
he trundle about, but never gathered any mofs, 
dying but foor, as may be fee n by his epitaph ia 
Mr. Camden's Remains, which runs thus : 

Come Ale£lo, lend me thy torch 
To find a Church-yaitl in a Church-porch ; 
Poverty and poetry his tomb doth enclofe, 
Wherefore good neighbours, be merry in profe. 

His 
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His works according to Winftanley arc as fol- 
low : 

The Siege of Leith. 

A Farewdl to the world. 

A feigned Fancy of the Spider and the Gaul. ■ 

A doleful Difcourfe of a Ladjr and a Knight. 

The Road into Scotland, by Sir William Drury. 

Sir Simon Burley's Tragedy. 

A lamentable Defcripdon of the W^^ in Flan- 
ders in profe, and deoicated to Waliingham fecre-^ 
tary of (late. 

A light fiimdle of lively Difcout(f si^ ciUed Church-^ 
yard's Ch&rge t;8o» dedicated to his noble patron' 
the Earl of Surry. 

A Spark of Frieadihip, a freilife dn that writer, 
addreis'd to Sif Walter Raleigh. 

A Defcription and Difcourfe on the ufe of paper, 
in which 'k«f'pnufci6 a paper-mill built near Daith- 
fend, by a mman called Spilknan. 

The Hoikisr of the Law 1 596. 

Jane Shore, miftrefs ta King Edward IV. 

A Tm^cu Difcourfe of the unhappy Man's ' 
Ufe. 

A Difcoopfe df Virtue. 

Clmrchyard*! Dream. 

A Tale of a Fryar and a Shoemaker^s Wife, 

The Siege of Edinburgh CafUe. 

Queen Elizabeth^s reception into Briftol. 

Thefe twelve feveral pieces be bound together, 
calling them Churchyard's Chips, which he de- 
dicate to Sir Chriftopher Hatton. He wrote be- 

The Tragedy of Thomas Moubray Duke of 
Norfolk. 

JANE 
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JANE SHORE. 

Among the reft by fortune overthrowne, 

I am not lead, that moft may waile her fate : 

My fame and brate, abruad the wOrld ii 

blowne. 
Who can forget a thing thus done fo late ? 
My great miichance, my fall, and heavy ftate. 
Is fuch a marke whereat each tongue doth (hoot 
That my good name, is pluckt up by the root. 

0<>00<>00000000000 
John Hey wood, 

ON E of the firft who wrote Englilh phys, was 
a noted jefler, of fome reputation in poetry in 
his time. Wood fays, that notwithilandiiiff he was 
ftiled Civis Londinenfis, yet he laid a fbunaatibn of 
learning at Oxford, but the feverity of an academi- 
cal life not fuiting with his airy genius, he retired 
to his native place, and had the honour to have a 
great intimacy with Sir Thomas More. It ia faid, 
that he had aidmirable skill both in inftrumental and 
vocal muiic, but it is not certain whether he left 
any compofitions of that fort behind him. He 
found means to become a favourite with King Henry 
VIII. on account of the quicknefs of his conceits, 
and was well rewarded by that Monarch. * 
After the acceflion of Queen Mary to the throne, he 
was equally valued by her, and was admitted into 
the moil intimate converfation with her, in divening 
her by his merry dories, which he did, even whea 

« Wood Athea. Qzoii« 
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(he lay languiihing on her death-bed. After the 
deceafe of that princefs, he being a bigotted Roman 
Catholic, and finding the proteHant intereftwas 
like to prevail under the patronage of the renowned 
Queen Elizabeth^ he facrificed the enjoyment of 
living in his own country, to that of his relieion : 
For he entered into a voluntary exile, and iei&d at 
Mechlin in Brabant. 

The Play called the Four P*s being a new and 
and merry interlude of a Palmer, Pardoner, Poticaryy 
and Pedler— printed in an old Englifh chnraAer 
in quarto, has in the title page the pi6luret of four 
men in eld-£ii(hioned habits, wrought off, from a 
wooden cat. He has liktwife writ the following 
hiterlndes. 

Between John the Husband and Tib the Wfc. 
Between die Pardoner and the Fryer, the Curate 
and neighbouring Pratt. 

Play of Gentlenefs and Nobility, in two parts. 
The Pindar of Wakefield, a comedy. 
Philotas Scotch, a comedy. 

This andior alfo wrote a dialogue, containing the 
nomber in effect of all the proverbs in the Englifh 
tongue^ oompaQ in a matter concerning two man- 
ner of marriages. London 1547, and 1598, in two 
parts in quarto, all writ in old Engliih verfc, and 
printed in an Engliih charader. 

Three hundred epigrams upon three hundred pro* 
verbs, in old Enelifh charadler. 

A fourth hundred of epigrams, printed in quar- 
to, London 1508. 

A £fth hundred of epigrams, printed in quarto, 
London 1598. 

The Smiar and Fly. A Parable of the Spider 
and Fly, London 1556, in a pretty thick quarto, all 

in 
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in o!d Englifh verfe. Before the tide is the piAure 
of John Hey wood at full length, printed from a 
wooien CLt, with a fur gown on, silmoft reprefeminz 
the faihion cf that, belonging to a inafier w 
arts, but the bcttcm of the (lecves reach no lower 
than his knees ; on his head . is a round cap, his 
chin and lips are clofe ihaved, and hath a dag- 
ger hanging to his girdle. ^ 

Dr. Fuller ircntioiis a book writ by our author,) 
entitled Monumenta Liter aria, which are faid to 
Kon urn laborc, condita, quam Lepore condita ; 
The author of Engliih poetr>-, fpeaking of federal 
of our old Engliih bards, fays thus of ojr poet. 
*' John Heywood for the mirth and. quicknefs of 
*' conceit, more than any good learning that was 
*' in him, came to be well rewarded by the king* 

That the reader may jadge of lus epimms, to 
which certainly the writer juft mentioned allades, 
I (hall prefent him* with one writ by him on him* 
fclf. 

Art thou Heywood, with thy mad merry wijt ? 
Yea for footh mailer, that name is even hit. 
Art thou Heywood, that apply'ft mirth more tfaaa 

thrift ? 
Yes fir, I take merry mirth, a golden gift. 
Art thou Heywood, that hail made many mad 

plays ? 
Yea many plays, few good works in my days. 
Art tkou Heywood, that hath made men merry' 

long? 
Yea, and. will, if I be made merry among. 
Art thou Heywood, that would'ft be made merry 

now ? 
Yes, Sir, help me to it now, I befeech you. 

§ Wo«d uhi fupra. H Worthies of London, p. ftiz* 

He 
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He died ac Mechlin, in the year 156;, and 
was buried there, leaving behind him leveral 
children, to whom he had given liberal education, 
one of whom is Jafpcr, who afterwards made a 
confidcrable figure, and became a noted Jefuit. 



GEORcys: Ferrars, 

DEfccndcd of an ancient family fcated in Hcrt- 
forddiirc, was bom there in a village not far 
from St. Alban's about the year 1510^. He was 
a lawyer, a hiilorian, and a poet ; be received h\s 
education At the univcrftty of Oxford, but of what 
college he was Wood himfclf has not been able to 
difcover; he removed from thence to I.incolns'-Inn, 
where, by a diligent application to the law, he made 
conAdcrable progrefs in his ^^rofeffion, and by the 
patronage ot that great miniller Cromwell Earl of 
Kilex, who was himfelf a man of allonithing abili- 
ties, he foQn made a figure at the bar. He was the 
menial fervant of King Henry VIII. % and dii- 
charged his trull both in time of war and peace 
with great honour and gallantry, and (harcd that 
monaich's favour in a vcrv confidcrable degree, 
who made him a j^rant in his own country, as an 
evidence of his aHcdion for him. This grant of 
the King's happened in the year 1 1;35 ; and yet in 
fcvcn ye.irs afterwards, cither thro* want of ceco- 
nomy, or by a boundlcfs confidence in his friends^ 
he reduced his ofFaira to a very indiifcrent fituation. 



jt From minQfcrirt note en the art of.poatry* J BIcg. 
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which, perhapS) might be the reafon^ why he piti* 
cured himfelt to be chofen Member for thcBorong^ 
r>f Plymouth in the county of Devon, ;( in the Par- 
liament fum mo ned the thirty -third) ear of that Kiiig!i 
reien. During the Seffions he had the misfbrtut 
to be arrciled by an officer belonging to the Sherifi 
of London, and carried to the coancer, then ii 
Bread- fb ect. No fooner had the Houfe of Commoni 

fot notice of this infult offered to one of their Mca- 
ers, than they immediately enat^ed a fettled rale, 
\^'hich from that accident took place, with refped to 
privilege, and ever ilnce that time the Membertof 
theHoufehave been exempt from arrefts for debt. Hit 
Majefty like wife refented the affront ofiered to his 
fcrvant, and with the concurrence of the Parliameni 
proceeded very fcverely againfl the Sherifis. 

HoUinfhed in his chronicle, vol 2. p. ^55, pm 
a very full account of it. Sir Thomas Moils, kni^ 
then Speaker of the Houfe, gave a fpecial order to 
the Serjeant of the Parliament to repair to the Comp- 
ter, and there demand the delivery of the prifoner. 
But notwith (landing this high authority, the officen 
in the city refufed to obey the command, and afttr 
many altercations, they abfolutely refifted the Ser- 
jeant, upon v/liich a fray enfued within the Conp- 
tcr-ga es, between Ferrars and the officers, not win- 
out mutual hurt, fo that the Seneant was driven to 
defend himfclf with his mace of arms, and had die 
crown of it broken with warding off a ftroke ; the 
Sheriffs of London fo far from appeaiingj fomented 
the quarrel, and with infolent language refufed to 
deliver their prifoner : Upon which the Serjeailf 
thus abufed, returned te the Houfe and related wlutf 
had happened. This circumftance fo exa(pented 
the EurgefTes, that they all rofe and went into die 
Upper Floufe, and declared they would tranfad M 

% Wiliii AOtitia Parlian, vol 9. p. 195. 
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more bufinefs till their Member was reftored to them. 
They then commanded their Serjeant again to go to 
the Compter with his m^ce, and make a fecond de- 
mand by their authority.*— -The Sheriffs hearing 
that the Upper Houfe had concerned themfelves 
in it, and being afraid of their refentment, refto- 
red the prifoner before the Serjeant had time to 
ret«rn to the Compter ; but this did not fatisfy 
the BurgefTes, they fummoned the Sherifi before 
them, together with one White, who in contempt 
of their dignity had taken' out a writ againft Fer- 
rarsy and as a puniihment for their infolence, they 
were fent to the Tower ; and ever fince that 
period, the power and privilege of the Conunons 
Aave been on the increafe. 

Ferrars continued in hi^h favour with Henry 
daring the remainder of his reign, and feems to 
have llood upon go >d terms with Somerfet Lord 
Protedor in the b^inning of ^ward VI. fince it 
appears that he attended the Protedor in qualiQr 
of one of the Commiflioners of the Army, in his 
expedition into Scotland in 1548, * which* perhaps, 
mijght be owing to his bein^; about the perfon of 
Prince Edward in his father*s life-tinle. Another in- 
fiance of this happened about four years afterwards, 
at a verycriticaf jundttre,for when the unfortunate 
jDake of Somerfet lay under fentence of death, and 
it was obferved that the paople murmured and often 
gave teftimonies of difcontent, and that the King 
Eimfelf was very uneafy, thofe about him ftudied 
every method to quiet and amufe the one, to en- 
tertain and divert the other jf. In order to this, at 
the entrance of Chriftmas holidays, Mr. Ferrars was 
proclaimed Lord Mifrule, that is a kind of Prince 
df fports and paftiroes, which office he difcharged 

• Patten*! Joariul of the Scotfh expedition, p. 13. 
a Stow*! Aniul. p. 6o8« 

for 
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for twelve days together at Greenwich with great 
inagniticence and addrcfs, and entirely to the King^s 

UtisfaClion. 

In this chara£\er, attended by the politcft paitof 
the Court, he made an excurfion to London, what 
he W.1S fplcndidly ciitcrtained by the Lord Ma}*!*, 
uud when he took his leave he had prefents gifcn 
him him in token of refpcd. But notwithftanding 
he made lb ^reat figure in the di\erfions at comt, 
yet he was no idle fpeclator of political afFain, 
and maintained his reputation with the learned 
world. He wrote the reign of Queen Mary, 
wiiich thu' pMblilhcd in the name of Richard 
Grafton, in hi.s ciironicles ; yet was certainly the 
per form:-, nee ct Fcrrnrs, according to the annals 
ol" Scow, p. (>5r, whole au-hdrity in this cafe is 
\v\y hij:h. O.r autl.or ^as an hillorian» a law- 
yer, and a poliiician even in his poetry, as ap- 
ycars iVoin thefe piv-ces t.f his which are inferted in 
the Mirror of Muj^illrates, and which are not infe- 
rior to any oihcrs that have found a place there f. 
Jn the early part of his life he wrote lomc tra& <m 
his own protiiiion. which gained him ^reat reputa- 
tion, and which difcovcr that he was a lover cf 
llbirty, and not diipofed to facrifice to the aown 
the rights and properties of the fubjcft. It fcl- 
dom luppens that when a man often changes his 
lituation, or is foiced to do fo, tliat he continues 
to prcferve tlie good opinion of different parties, 
but this was a happine fs whijh Ferrars enjoyed, 
lie was confukcd by the learned as a candid 
critic, admired and loved by all who converfed 
with him. 

With refpcft to the time of our authors 
death, wc cannot be abfolutcly certain ; all we 
know is, that he died in the year 1570, at 
his houfe in Flamllead in Hertfordfliire, and wai 
buiicd in the parHli church ; for as Wood informs 

t Lend. 47. 
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u>/on the eighteenth of May the fame year a com- 
million was granted from the prerogative, to admi • 
niilcr the goods, debts* chatties, Ac. of George 
Ferrar;» latelv dcceafed *. None of our authors 
deliver rnv thing as to Mr. Ferrars^t religion* but 
it is highly probable that he was a zealous 
Protedant : not from his accepting grants of Ab- 
bey-lands, for that is but a precarious proof, 
but from his coming into the world imdcr the protec- 
tion of Thomas Lord Cromwell, who was certainly 
perfuaded of the truth of the proteflant religion. 
Havins this occafion to mention 'i homas Lord 
CromwelT, the famous Earl of Kficx, who was our 
attlhor*s warmcfl patron, I am perfuaded my renders 
will fordve mc a digreflion which will open to them 
the nomcil inllanec of gratitude and honour in that 
worthy nobleman, that ever adorned the page of an 
hiftorian, and which has been told with rapture by all 
who have writ of the times,particularly by Dr. Burnet 
in his hiftory of the Reformation, and Fox in his 
Martyrology.—— Thomas Lord Cromwell was the 
fon ofaBuckfinidi at Putney, and was a foldier 
under the duke of Bourbon at the Tacking of Rome 
in the year 1527. While he was abroad in a mill- 
tary charadlcr, in a very low ftation, he fell fick, and 
was unable to follow the army ; he was obfcrved 
one day bv an Italian merchant to walk ver)* pen- 
iive, and n.id all the appearance of pcnu-^ and 
wretchedncfs : The merchant enquired of him tlie 
place of his birth, and fortune, and uoon ronverfing 
with Cromwell, was fo well pleafed with the nc» 
count he gave of himfelf, that ne fupplied him with 
money and crctlit to carry him to England. Crom- 
u-cU aftcrwardi made the moft rapd progrcfs in 
ftite- preferments ever known. Honours were 
muUinlird thick upon him, and he came to have 
the dufpenfing of his fovcreign's bounty. It hap- 

II A then, Qion. vol. i. col. 146. 
Vot. L Nf 2. £ pcncd 
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not help admiring him, and lateil poikrity fliall 
hold the name of him in veneration, who was 
capable of fo generous an a6t of honour. But 
to return to Ferrars. 

In our author's hiftorjr of the reign of Queen Ma- 
ry, tho' he (hews himfelf a great admirer of the per- 
fonal virtues of that Princels, and a very difcerning 
and able hiftorian, yet it is every where eVident 
that he was attaphed to the proteftant inter^fl ; 
but more efpecially in the learned account he gives 
of Archbifhop Cranmer's death, and Sir Thomas 
Wyat*s infurredlion J. The works of this author 
which are printed in the Mirror of Magiftrates, are 
as follow ; 

The Fall of Robert Trcfilian, Chief Juftice of 
England, for mifconHruing the laws, and expound* 
iBg them to ferve the princess affeftions. 

The Tragedy, or unlawful murther of Thomas 
of Woodllock, Duke of Gloucefter. 

The Tragedy of Richard II. 

The Story ot Dame Eleanor Cobham, Duchcfs 
of Gloucefler. 

The Story of Humphry Plantagenet, Duke of 
Gloucefler, Proteftor of Engknd. 

The Tragedy of Edmund Duke of Somcrfet. 

Among thefe the Complaints of Eleanor Cob- 
haiii, Duchefs of Gloucener, who was banifhcd 
for confultmjB Conjurers and Fortune-tellers a- 
bout the Life of King Henry VI. and Whofe ex- 
ile quickly made way for the murder of her husband, 
has of all his compofitions been moil admired ; and 
from this I (hall quote a few lines vrhich that Lady 
fpcaks. 

The Ifle of Man was the appointed place. 
To penance me for ever in exile ; 

} Grafton*! Chron. p. 1350, 135I1 

£ 2 Thltl 
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gaged with Sir Fulk Greville in tilting, for l 
•fiveriion of the court; and at the departure of l 
duke cf Anjou from England, he attended him 
Antwerp f. 

On the 8th of January, 15S2, he received th 
honour of knighthood from the queen ; and i. 
the beginning of the year 1585, he defigned ai 
cxpcditi n wi'.h Sir Francis Drake into America . 
but being hinJijred by the Queen, who thought 
the coi rt would be deficient without him, he was 
made (jovcrnor of Flufhing, (about that time de- 
iiveicd to the Qjeen for one of the cautionarv 
towns) and General of the Horfe. In both theie 
places of important truft, his behaviou.-- in point 
of prudence and valour was irreproachable, and 
faincd additional honour to his country, elpeci- 
ally when in July 1586 he furprized Axil, and 
preferved the lives and reputation of tlic Englifli 
army, at the enterprife of Gravelin. About that 
time he was in election for the crown of Poland, 
bur the queen rcfufed to promote this his elorious 
advancement, not from jealoufy, but from the fear 
of 1 )liin2; the jewel of her times. He united the ftatef- 
man, the fcholar and the foldier j and as by the one, 
he purchafed fame and honour in his life, ib by 
the other, he has acquired immortality after death. 

In the year 1586, when that unfortunate ftand 
was made againll the Spaniards before Zutphen, 
the 2 2d of September, when he was getting upon 
the third horfe, having had two flain under him 
before, he was wounded with a mufket-lhoc out 
of the trenches, which broke the bone of bis 
thigh. The horfc he rode upon was rather furi- 
oully choleric, than bravely proud, fo forced him 
to forfake the field, but not his b<ick, as the no ' 
bleft and fitted bier (fays lord Brook) to carry a 
martial commander to his grave. In this progrefs, 

f Wood, p. 227. 
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pafllng along by the reft of die army where hi^ 
uncle the * General was, and being faint with 
cxccfs of bleeding, he called for drink, which 
was prefcntly brought him ; but as he was putting 
the bottle to his mouth, he faw a po:)r foldier 
carried along, who had been wounded at the fame 
time, wifhfully call up his eyes at the bottle j 
whereupon Sir Philip took it from his own 
mouth before he drank, and delivered it to the 
poor man, with thcfe words, ** thy neccffity is yet 
greater than mine ;'* and when he had ailsftcd this 
poor foldier and fellow fufferer, as he cafled hiiu, 
he was prefently carried to Arnhcim,- where the 
principal furgcons of the camp attended him. 
This generous behaviour of our gallant knight, 
ought not to pafs wicliout a panegyric. All his deeds 
of bravery, his politenefs his learning, and courtly 
accomplishments, do notrefled fo much honour up- 
on him, as this one difmterelled, truly heroic adion : 
It difcovercd fo tender and benevolent a nature ; 
a mind fo fortified aeainf! pain ; a heart fo overflow- 
ine with generous lentiments, to relieve, in oppo- 
fition to the violent call of his own neccflitits, 
a poor man languilhing in the fame diilrefs, be- 
fore himfelf, that as none can read it without 
the hiffheft admiration of the wounded hero, fo 
none fhope will think me ext avagant in thus, en - 
dcavouiing to extol it. Bravery is often conllitu- 
tional ; fame may be the motive to feats of arm«, 
a ftatcfipan and a courtier may z£i from intereil ; 
but a facrifice fo generous as this, can he made 
by none but thofe who are good as well as great, 
who are noble- minded, and glorioufly compaiTionate, 
like Sidney. 

- When the furgeons bcean to drefs his wound, 
he told them, that while his llrcngth was yet en- 

* Earl of I.cice(?«r. 
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ir.ory. It may be juftly faid of this great man, 
what a celebrated poet now living has applied :o 
Archbilliop Laud, 

Around his tomb did art and genius weep, 
Peauty, wit, piet)-, and braver}', were undiflembled 
mourners. 

He left behind him one child named Elizabedi, 
(married to the earl of Rutland] whom he had by 
Sir Frarxis Walfingham's daughter, and who nn- 
fortunately died without iffue to perpetuate the 
living virtues of her illuflrious family. She is faid 
to have been excefUvely beautiful ; that (he mar- 
ried the carl of Rutland by authority, but that 
her aftcdlions were dedicated to the earl of Ellex, 
and as Queen Elizabeth was in love with that no- 
bleman, (he became very jealous of this charming 
coantcfs. It has been commonly reported J that 
Sir Philip, fomc hours before his death, cnjoyn- 
cd a near friend to confign his works to the flames. 
What promife his friend returned is uncertain, but 
if he broke his word to befriend the public, pofte- 
rity has thank'd h m, and every future age will 
with gratitude acknowledge the favour. 

Of all his works his Arcadia is the moil cele- 
brated ; it is dedicated to his filler the countefs of 
Pembroke, who was a Lady of as fine a chara6lcr, 
and as equally finilhcd in every female accompli(h- 
nient, as her brother in the manly. She lived to 
a good old age, and died in 1621. Ben Johnfon 
has wrote an epitaph upon her, fo inimitably ex- 
cellent, that I cannot refill the temptation of in- 
ferting it here. She was buried in the Cathedral 
Lhurch of Salisbury, among the graves of the fa- 
mily of the Pcmbrokes. 

{ Camden Brit, in Kent. 
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EPITAPH. 
Underneath this marble hearfe. 
Lyes the fubjed of all verfe, 
Sidney's filler, Pembroke's mother. 
Death eVe thou hail killed another. 
Learned and fair, and good as (he. 
Time (hall throw his dart at thee. . 

.1 
The Arcadia was printed firfl in 1613 in 4to ; it 
iias been tranilated into almoft ev^ry langCMge. As 
the ancient -/Egyptians prefented fecrets under their 
myftical hycroglyphics, fa that an cafy figure was 
exhibited to the eve, and a higher notion couched 
under it to the judgment, fo all the Arcadia is a 
continual grove of morality, ihadowing moral and 

Eolitical truths under the plain and itriking em- 
Icms of lovers, fo that the reader may be deceive 
cd, bat not hurt, and happily furprized to more 
knowledge than he expedled. 

Befides the celebrated Arcadia, Sir Philip wro^e, 

A difiuafive letter addrcfTed to Queen Elizabeth, 
againft her marriage with the duke of Anjoj, print- 
ed in a book called Scrinia Ceciliana, 4to. 1663. 

Aftrophel Sc Steya, written at the defire of Lady 
Rich, whom he perfectly loved, and is thought to 
be celebrated in the Arcadia by the name of Phi* 
Joclea. • 
■ ■ ■ Ourania, a poem, 1606. 

An Eflay on Valour : Some impute this to 
Sir Thomas Overbury. 

Almanzor and Almanzaida, a novel printed in 
1678, which is likewife difputed ; and Wood fays 
that he believes Sir Philip's name was only 
prefixed to it by the bookfellcr, to fecure a demand 
lor it. 

£ 6 —— England's 
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England's Helicon, a coUeftion of fongt. 
———The Pfalms of David turned into £ngli£. 

The true Picture of Love. 

Poorc painters oft with filly poets joync. 

To fill the world with vain and ftrange conceits. 
One brings the ftulF, the other damps the coyne 
Which breeds nought elfe but gloflfes of deceits. 
Thus painters Cupid paint, thus poets doe 
A naked god, blind, young, with arrows two. 

Is he a god, that ever Ryti the light ? 

Or naked he, difguisM in all untruth ? 
If he be blind, how hitteth he fo right ? 

How is he young, that tamed old Phoebus 
youth ? 
But arrowes two, and dpt with go!d or Iead» 
Some hurt, accufe a diird with horney head. 

No nothing fo ; an old, falfe knave he is. 

By Argus got on lo, then a cow : 
What time for her, Juno her Jove did mifs, 
And charge of her to Argus did allow. 
Mercury killed his falie fire for this a6l. 
His damme a bcaU was pardoned, bcaftlv 
iaft. 

With father's death, and mother^s guilty (haine» 

With Jove's difciain at fuch a rival's feed : 
The wretch compel'd, a runeeate became. 
And leam'd what ill, a miler-date did bzeed. 
To lye, to fteal, to prie, and to accufe, 
^0 light in himfelf, each other to alufe. 
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M^* «^ju« «UM mMt M^ fuy» Ajy> t^Jt 9^^ f^A^ •Vfl^ %^ ^fl^ 

'^ Chistopher Marlob 

*VT7AS bred a ftadent in Cambridge^ bat 
VV there is no account extant of his family. 
He (bon quitted the Univeriit/y and became a 
player on (he fame ftage with the incomparable 
Shakefpear. He was accounted, fays Langbaine^ 
a very fine poet in his time, even by Ben John- 
fon lumfelf, and Hey wood his fellow- aftor ftiles 
him the beft of poets. In a copy of verfes called 
the Cenfure of the Poets, he was thus charadeiized. 

Next Marloe bathed in Thefpian fprings. 
Had in him thofe brave fublunary things. 
That your firft poets had ; his raptures were 
All air and fire, which made his verfes clear ; 
For that fine madnefs ftill he did retain. 
Which rightly fliould pofiefs a poet^s brain. 

His jgenitts inclined him wholly to tragedy, and 
he obliged the world with fix plays, befides one 
he join^ for with Naib, called Dido Queen of Car- 
thage ; but before I give an account of them, I 
fiiafi prefent hiicharader to the reader upon the 
audiority of Anthony Wood, which is too fingular 
to be pafiS^ over. This Marloe, we are told, pre- 
famine niKin his own little wit, thought proper to 
pra£li& the moft epicurean indulgence, and openly 
profefsM athdfm ; he denied God, Our Saviour ; he 
blafphemed the adorable Trinity, and, as it was re- 
ported, wrote (everal difcourfes againft it, afftrming 
Our Saviour to be a deceiver, the facrcd fcrip- 
tares to contain nothing but idle ftories,. and all 
relig^n to be ft device of policy and prieftcraft ; 

bu^ 
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bat Marloe came to a very untimely end, as fome 
remarked, in confequence of his execrable blafphe* 
mies. It happenea that he fell deeply in love 
with a low girl, and had for his rival a fellow ip 
livery, who looked more like a pimp than a lover. 
Marloe, fred with jealoufy, and having fbmerea- 
fon to believe that his millrefs granted the fellow fa- 
vours, he ruQied upon him to ftab him with his dagger ; 
but the footman beine quick, avoided the mke^' 
and catching hold of Marloe's wrift ftaU>ed him 
with iiis own weapon, and notwithftandinjg all the 
afliilance of furgery, he foon after died'of die 
wound, in the year 1593. Some time before his 
death, he had begun and made a confiderable pro- 
grefs in an excellent poem called Hero andLeander, 
which was after\vards finifhed by George Chapman* 
who fell fhort, as it is faid, cf the fpirit and invendoa' 
of Marloe in the execution of it. 

What credit may be due to Mr. Wood's fevere 
reprefentation of this poet's charader, the reader 
mi:ft judge for himfelf. For my part, I am willing to 
fulpend my judgment till I meet with fome other tefti- 
mony of his having thus heinoufly offended againft 
his God, and againft the beil and moft amiable fy- 
llcm of Religion that ever was, or ever can be: 
Marloe might poiTibly be inclined to firee-thinking, 
without running the unhappy le. gths that Mr. Wood 
tells us, i. was reported he had done. We have 
many inflances of charaders being too lightly . 
taken up on report, and miilakenly reprefented thro' 
a too eafy credulity ; efpecially againil a man who 
may happen to differ from us in (bme fpeculacivc * 
points, wherein each party however, may toiiik him- 
elf Orthodox : Thegood Dr.Clarke himfelffhaibecA 
as ill fpoken of as Wood fpeaks of Marloe. . 

His other works are 

1. Dr. Fauftusy his tragical hiftory printed in 410* 
Londor., 1661. 

2*. Edward the Second, a Tragedy, printed in4to. 
London— when this play was z€ttd is not known. 

3- J«^ 
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3. Jew of Malta, a Tragedy played before the 
King and Queen at Whitehall, 1633. This play 
was in much efteem in thofe days ; the Jew's part 
being performed by Mr. Edward Alleyn, the 
greateft player of his time, and a man of real pi- 
ety and goodnefs ; he founded and endowed Dulwich 
hofpital in Surry ; he was fo great an a£lor, that 
Betterton, the Rofcius of the Britifh nation, ufcd 
to acknowledge that he owed to him thofe great at- 
tjunments of which he was maf!er. 

4. Luil*s Dominion ; or the Lafcivious Queen^ 
publifhed by Mr. Kirkman, 8vo. London, 1661. 
This play was altered by Mrs. Behn, and adled 
mnder the title of the Moor's Revenge. 

5. MafTacre of Paris, with the death of the Duke 
of Guife, a Tragedv, played by the Right Honou- 
rable the Lord Admiral's fervants. Tliis play is 
divided into adts ; it begins with the fatal marriage 
between the King of Navarre, and Margurete de 
Valois, fifter to King Charles IX 5 the occafion of 
the maflacre, and ends with the death of Henry 
III of France. 

6. Tamcrlain the Great; or the Scythian Shep- 
herd, a Tragedy in two parts, printed in an old 
black letter, 8vo. 1^93. This is faidtobethe 
worft of his productions. 

Robert Gr ee n 

RECEIVED his education at the univeHity of 
Cambridge, and was, as Wlnftanlcy fays, a 
great friend to the printers by the many books he 
writ. He was a merry droll in thofe times, and 
a manfo addiftcd to pleafure, that as Winftanley 
obferves, he drank much deeper draughts of fack, 
than of the Heliconian jftream ; he was amongfl 
the firfi of Our poets who writ for bread, 

and 
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and in order the better to fapport h]ni(elf, tho* 
he lived in an age far from being diflblute, viz. ia 
that of the renowned Queen Elizabeth ; yet he had 
recourfe to the mean expedient of writing obfceni- 
ty, and favouring the caufe of vice, by which hs 
no doubt recommended hiaifelf to the raka 
about town, who, as they are generally no true 
judges of wit, fo ellimate the merit of a ^ece, 
a^ it happens to fuit their appetite^ or encourage 
them in every irregular indulgence. No man of 
honour who fees a poet endowed with a large; 
ihare of natural underftanding, uroflitatine his pen 
to the vilefl purpofe of debauchery and lewdne(s, 
can think of him but with contempt ; and his 
wit, however brilliant, ought not to fcreen him 
from the juft indignation of the fober part of man« 
kind. When wit is proftituted to vice, *tis wit 
no more ; that is, it ceafes to be true wit ; and 
I have often thought there (hould be fome pub- 
lic mark of infamy fixed on thofe who hurt 
fociety by loofe writings. But Mr. Green moll 
be freed from the imputation of hypocrify, for 
we find him pra6Ufing the very doctrines he 
taught. Winftanley relates that he was married to 
a very fine and defer ving lady, whom he bafely 
forfook, with a child fhe had by him, for the 
company of fome harlots, to whom he applied the 
wages of iniquity, while his wife ftarved. Af- 
ter fome years indulgence of this fort, when his 
wit began to grow Hale, we find him fallen into zb- 
jc^l poverty, and lamenting the life he had led 
which bi ought him to it; wr it always happens, 
that a miilrefs is a more expenfive piece of himi- 
niture than a wife ; and if the modern adulteren 
would fpeak the truth, 1 am certain they would 
acknowlcdce, that half the money which, in the 
true fenfe of the word, is mifpent upon thofe daugh- 
ters of deftru^Uon, would keep a family with de- 
cency, and maintain a wife with honour. When 
our author was in thb forlorn mifcrable ftatc, he 

writ 
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u rii <i letter to iiii wife, which Mr. Winftanly has 
prcfcrvrd, find which, as it <has foniewhat tender 
jn it 1 liiull infcrc. It has often been obfcrved, 
til at hair the unhappy marriages in the world, 
arc more owing to the men than the women : 
That women are in general much better beings, 
in ihe moral fcnfc, than the men ; who, as thcv 
bufllc Icfs in life, are generally unacquainted with 
thoi'c artifices and triclcs, which are acquired bv a 
knowledge of the world; and that then their yoke- 
fellows need only be tender and indulgent, to win 
them. But I believe it may be generally allowed, 
that women are the bell or word part of the human 
creation : none excel them in virtue ; but when they 
de^)art from it, none exceed them in vice. In the 
cafe of Green, we ihall fee by the letter he fent his 
yMi'c how much ihe was injured. 

" The remembrance of many wrongs offered 

•* ilue, and thy unrc proved virtues, add greater 

" I'orrow t ) my miferabl^ (late than I can utter, 

" or thou conceive ; neither is it lefTened by con- 

*' fideration of thy abfence, (tho' fhame would 

" let me hardly behold thy face) but exceedingly 

** aggravated, for that I cannotaslouffht to thy own- 

'* fclf reconcile my felf, that thou mignt*ft witncfs my 

** inward woe at this inftant, that hath made thee a 

** woful wife for folong atime, But equal heaven has 

" denied that comfort, giving at my laft need, like 

** ftccour as I have fought all my life« being in 

'* this extremity as void of help, as thou hail been 

** of hope. Ueafon would that after fo long waile, 

'* I Ihould not fend thee a child to bring thee 

** charge; but confider he is the fruit of thy 

** womo, in whote face regard not the father, io 

" much as thy own |>crfe6hons ; He is yet green, 

** and may grow ilrait, if he be carefully tended* 

'< otherwise apt enough to follow his father's folly. 

'« That I have offended thee highly, I know i 

" tlut thou canft forget my injunes, I hardly be- 
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• licve ; vet I perfwade my felt", iha: it" ihou 
*' my wretched eliare, thou couldxc not but la 
** it, nay ccrciinly I know, thou wouldft. A 
'* wrongs muiUr thcmfclves about me, and c 
** evil at or.cc plagues me j for my contem{ 
" God, I am contemned o£ men ; for my fu 
•* ing and forfwcaring, no man ^\ill believe i 
•* for ir.y glu:tony, I fufilir hunj^er; for 
•' drurikcnr.c:i>, thirft ; fcr my adultery, ulcer* 
<* forjs. I'hiis (jod hath caft me down tha\ 
•* mi^ht be humbled, and pTinifned for cxamj 
•' of o-hers ; and though lie fuffers nie in ih 
*' v.or;J t.-) periili \>ithout fuccour, yet J Iruft in t\. 
•' v.crlJ to come, to find mtrcy by the merits c 
*' my Saviour, to w hem I commend thee, and com 
*' mit try foul.'* 

Thy repentant hufhand, 

for his difloyalty, 

ROBERT GREEN. 

'I'll Is author's works are chiefly thcfe. 

The Honourable Hiilory of Fryar Bacon, and 
Fryar Bungy ; play'd by the Prince of Palatine's 
fervants. I know not whence our author borrowed 
his plot, but this famous fryar Minor lived in the 
reign of Henry III. and died in the reign of Ed- 
ward I. in the year 1284. He joined with Dr. 
I.odtre in one play, called a Looking Glafs for 
London ; he writ alfo the Comedies of Fryar Ba- 
con and Fair Enome. His other pieces are, Quip 
for an upflart Courtier, aud Doraftus and Faw- 
nia. Winftanley imputes likewife to him the fol- 
lowing pieces. Tully's Loves ; Philomela, the La- 
dy Fitzwater*s Nightingale; Green's Ne^ too 
Late, firft and fecond part j Green's Arcadia 5 

Green's 
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Greenes Farewcl to Folly ; Green's Groatfworth of 
Wit. 

It is faid by Wood in his Fafti, p. 137, vol. i. 
that our author died in the year IJ92, of a fur- 
fcit taken by eating pickled herrings, and 
drinking with them rheni(h wine. At this fatal 
banquet, Thomas Naih, his cotemporary at Cam- 
bridge was with him, who rallies him in his Apo • 
logy of Pierce Pennylcfs. Thus died Robert Green, 
whofc end may be looked upon as a kind of punifh- 
ment for a life fpent in riot and infamy. 

y Edmund Spenser 

WA S bom in London, and educated at Pem- 
broke Hall in Cambridge. The accounts 
of the birth and family of this CTcat man are but 
obfcure and imperfedl, and at his firil fetting out 
Into life, his fortune and interell feem to have 
been very inconfiderablc. 

After he had for fome time continued at the 
colIege,'and laid that foundation of learning, which, 
joined to his natural genius, qualified him to rife 
to fo great an excellency, he Hood for a fcllow- 
fiiip, m competition with Mr. Andrews, a gentle- 
man in holy orders, and afterwards lord bilhop of 
Winchefler, in which he was unfuccefsful. This 
difappointmcnt, joined with the narrownefs of his 
circumftances, forced him to quit the univerfity * 5 
and we find him next refiding at the houfe of a 
friend in the North, where he fell in love with his 



* Haglies*8 Life of Spenfer, prefixed to the edition of cur au 
thcr*i works. 

Rofalind, 
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R.rilind, when he nnely cclcbrarcs in his pailo- 
ral pcemf. ar.^ o:' whoi'e cruelty he has written 
fuch pichetical complaints. 

I: is probable that about this time Spenfer*s ge- 
nius began £ril to diflmgciih iticlf ; for the Shep- 
herd's Calendar, which is To iM of his unprofpe- 
TCiii, pan. on for Rofalicd, was amongft the firft of 
hi* works cf note, acd the iuppofition is ftrength- 
eLtd, by the conuderation of Poetry ^s being fre- 
quc'n:1y the onspring of love and retirement. This 
v^<^rk he addrcfTed by a (hort dedication to the 
AiHicenas of his age, the immortal Sir Philip Sid- 
ney. This gentleman was now in die higheftre- 
p.:tr.tion, both for wit and gallantry, and the moft 
popular of all the courtiers of his age, and as he 
Wus himfelf a writer, and efpecially excelled in 
the fabulous cr inventive part of poetry j it is no 
wonder he was ilruck with our author's ^emo^ 
acd became fcndble of his merit. A ftory is told 
at him by Mr. Hughes, which I fhall prefent the 
reader, as it fcrves to illuftrate the great worth 
and penetration of Sidney, as well as ue excellent 
genius of Srenfer. It is faid that our poet was a 
lir anger to this gentleman, when he began to 
write his Fairy (^een, and that he took occafion 
to go to LeiceAer-houfe, and introduce himfelf by 
fending in to Mr. Sidney a copy of the ninth 
Canto of the Hril book of that poem. Sidney was 
much furprized with the dcfcription of defpair in 
that Canto, and i& faid to have (hewn an unufual 
kind of tranfport on the difcovery of fo new 
and uncommon a genius. After he had read foroc 
ilanza's, he tamed to his ileward, and bid him 
give the pcr(bn that brought thofe verfes fifty 
pounds ; but upon reading the next ilanza, he or- 
dered the fum to be doubled. The ileward was 
no Icfs furprized than his mailer, and thought it 
his duty to make fome delay in executing fo fud- 
den and laviih a bounty ; but upon reading one 

fianza 
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'JL more, Mr. Sidney raifed tKe gratuity to two 
Ired pounds, and commanded the Aeward to 
it immediately, left as he read farther he might 
empted to give away his whole eftate. From 
time he admitted the author to his acqnain- 
e and converfation, and prepared the way for 
>eing known and received at court, 
ho' this feemed a promifing omen, to be thus in* 
jced to court, yet he did not inftantly reap any 
jitagc from it. He was indeed created poet lau- 
to Queen Elizabeth, but he for fome time wore 
uren laurel, and pofTefled only the place with- 
he penfioQ *. Lord treafurer Burleiffh, under 
fc difpleafure Spenfer laboured, took care to 
cept uie Quoen'« favours to this unhappy great 
As mistortunes have the moft influence on 
mt and polilhcd minds, fo it was no wonder 
Spenfer was much deprefled by the cold recep- 
he met with from the great ; a circumltance 
h not a Kttle detrafb from the merit of the 
fters then in j^wer : for I know not if all the 
ical tranfadlions of Burleigh, are fufiicient to 
terballance the infamy amxed on his name, 
>rofecuting refentment againft diftreAed merit, 
keeping him who was the ornament of the 
s, as much diftant as poflible from the ap« 
ch of competence. Thefe difcouragements 
tly funk our author*s fpirit, and aqcordinjgly 
ind him pouring out his heart, in complaints 
b injuribua and undeferved a treatment; 
:h probablv, would have been lefs unfortu- 
to him, if his noble patron Sir Philip Sidn^ 
not been fo much abfent from court, as by his 
loyments abroad, and the {hare he had i^ the 
-Country wars, he was obliged to be. In a 
Q called. The Ruins of Time, which was 
;c& kivxt time after Sidney's death, the au- 

* Hu|liefl ubi fopra, 

thot 
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thor Teems to allude to the diTcouragement I have 
mtiuioncd in the following (lanza. 

O grief of griefs, O gall of all good hearts ! 
To fw-e that virtue (hould defpifed be. 
Of fuch as firft were railed for virtue's parts. 
And now broad-fpreading like an aged tree. 
Let none (hoot up that nigh them planted be ; 
O let not ihefe, of whom the mufe is fcomedy 
Alive or dead be by the mufe adorned. 

Thefe lines arc certainly meant to reflet on Bur- 
leigh for negleding him, and the Lord Treaforer 
afterwards conceived a hatred towards him for the 
fatire he apprehended was levelled at him in Mo- 
ther Hubbard's Tale. In this poem, the author has 
in the mod lively manner, painted out the misfor- 
tune of depending on court favours. The lines 
which follow are among others very remarkable. 

Full little knoweft thou, that haft not try'd. 
What Hell it is in fuing long to bide. 
To clofe good days, that nights be better (pent. 
To wafte lone nights in penfive difcontent j 
To fpeed to day, to be put back to-morroiv, 
To feud on hope, to pine with fear and forrow 
'J'o have thy prince's grace, yet want her peers. 
To have thy askino;, yet wait many years. 
To fret thy foul with crofTes, and with care. 
To cat thy heart, thio' comfortlefs defpair; 
To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run 
To fpcnd, to give, to want, to be undone. 

As this was very much the author's cafe, it pro- 
bably \v;is the particular pafTage in that poem which 
gave oli'ence ; for as Hughes very elegantly obfcrvei, 
even the fighs of a miftr.ible man, are fometimesre- 
fcnted as an affront, by him who is the occafion of 
them. There is a little ftory, which feems founded 

oa 
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on the grievance jufl now mentioned, and is related 
by fonie as a matter of faft * commonly reported at 
that time. It is faid, that upon his prelenting fome 
poems to the Queen, (he ordered him a gratuity of 
one hundred pounds, but the Lord Trealurer Bur- 
leigh objeding to it, faid with fomo i'corn of the 
poet, of whofe merit he was totally ignorant, 
" What, all this for a fong r" The queen replied, 
" Then give him what is reafon." Spenfer for 
fome time waited, but had the mortification to 
find himfelf difappointed of her Majefly's bounty. 
Upon this he took a proper opportunity to prefenc 
a paper to Queen Elizabeth in the manner of a pe- 
tition, in which he reminded her of the order ihe 
had given, in the following lines. 

I was promifed on a time 
To have reafon for my rhime. 
From that time, unto this feafon 
I received nor rhime, nor reafon. 

This paper produced the intended efFed, and the 
Queen, after fharply reproving the treafurer, imme- 
diately direAed the payment of the hundred pounds 
fhe had firH ordered. In the year 1579 he was 
fent abroad by the Earl of Lcicefler, as appears 
by . a copv of Latin verfe*) dated from Leicefter- 
houfe, and addrefTed to his friend Mr. Harvey ; but 
Mr. Hughes has not been able to determine in what 
fervice we was employed. When the Lord Grey of 
Wilton was chofen Deputy of Ireland, Spenfer was 
recommended to him as fecretary. This drew him 
over to another kingdom, and fettled him in a 
fcene of life verv difFcrent from what he had 
formerly known ; but, that he underftood, and dif- 
charged his employment with skill and capacity, ap- 
pears fuJficiently by his difcourfe on the ftate of 

• Winft. p. 8g. 

Ireland, 
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Ireland, in which there are many folid and judiciou* 
remarks, that (hew him no lefs qualified for the 
bulinefs of the ftate, than for the entertain mcnt of 
the mufes. His life was now freed from the difficul- 
ties under which it had hitherto flroggled, and his 
fervices to the Crown received a reward of a .gnnt 
from Queen Elizabeth of 3000 Acres of land m the 
county of Cork. His houfe was in Kilcolman, and 
the river M 11 11a, which he has more than once fo 
finely introduced in his poems,ran thron^h his grounds. 
Much about this time, he contra6lea an intimate 
friendihip with the great and learned Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who was then a captain nnder the lord 
Grey. The poem of Spenfer's, cadled Colin Gloats 
come home aeain, in which Sir Walter Raleigh is 
defcribed under the name of the Shepherd of the 
Ocean, is a beautiful memorial of this friendfluB, 
which took its rife from a fimilarity of taftc in the 
polite arts, and which he agreeably defcribes with 
a foftnefs and delicacy peculiar to him. Sir Wal- 
ter afterwards promoted him in Queen Elizabeth's 
efteem, thro' whofe recommendation fhe read his 
writings. He now fell in love a fecond time 
with a merchant's daughter, in which, fiys Mn. 
Cooper, author of the mufes library, he was 
more fuccefsful than in his firft amour. He 
wrote upon this occafion a beautiful epithala- 
mium, with which he prefented the lady on the 
bridal-day, and has configned that day, and her, 
to immortality. In this pleafant cafv fituadon 
our excellent poet finiihed the celcbratea poem of 
The Fairy Queen, which was begun and conti- 
nued at different intervals of time, and of which he 
at lirft publifhcd only the three firfl books ; to thefc 
were added three more in a following edition, but 
tl)c (ix laft books (excepting the t>;^'0 cantons of mu- 
tability) were unfortunately loft by his fenrant 
whom be had in hafte fent before him intoEnglasd ; 
for tho* he paiTed his life for fome time rery fe- 

rcsely 
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encly here, yet a* train of misfortunes ft ill pur- 
ued him, and in the rebellion of the r.nrl of 
[^clmond he was plundered and d^rprived (>f his 
rrttttc. This dlrtrrls fv>rccd him to return to Ilnjj- 
and, vhcre for want, of his nnble patron bir 
i*hilip Sidney, he was plunpjcd into new cnl.iini- 
ics, ab that ^allunt Huro dial of the wounds he 
cccivrd al /.utphcn. It is Taid l\v Mr Hughes, 
hat Sprnrer lur/ivcJ his patron about twelve 
.'cars, and died the fame year with lii^ pouerfvil ene- 
ny die Ji )rd Bur.cigh. i ^qJ*, He was buried, fays 
ic, in Will ml niler- Abbey, near (he famous Cicof- 
iMy Chau er. as he had dcl'iri^d t his obfc^iuies 
ivi«rc a* tended by the poets of that time, and o- 
ri-er^, wlu) paid ihc lull honours to his memory. 
Sevor.il coj^ijs of verier were thrown afrer him into 
t\i% gr.ive, auvl his monumcut wjis erctflcd at the 
rharv;c of the fiimous Robert Dovcreux. (he un- 
tor.ui^ite I'mI.'I of l:'.tUvv. 'J'his is the account gl- 
icn by his editi»r, of the death of Spenfer, but 
there is fomc riafon to believe that he fpokc 
oiily upon ima^j nation, as he ha< proiluced no 
iuUiority to (uppgrt his opinion, erpccially as 1 
find in a boctk oi ^ne.-it reputation, another ()pinion, 
delivered upon probable grounds. The ingenious 
Mr. Drummfimt of Mawthronden, a noble wit of 
Scotland, had an intimate corrcfpondencc with all 
the ^nius^s of his time who reltdcd at London, 
p;uticularly the famous Ben Johnfon, who had fo 
hig;h an opinion of Mr. Dmmmond^s abilities, 
due he took a journey into Scotland in order 
t ) converfe with him, and ftayed fome time at 
his houfe at Hawthrondcn. After Ben Johnfon 
departed, Mr. Diummond, careful to ret.iin what 
pail bvtwixt them, wrote down the heads of their 
coiiverfation ; which is publilhed amongft his poems 
and hillory of the five Jameses Kings of Scotland. 
AmongUoilur paj tic ulnr.s there is this. ** Ben John- 
•• fon told inc thr.t SiKnfers goods were robbed 
\ofc. 1. N^'a. F •• by 
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•* l\v the Iriih in Defmond*! rebellion, his hcufi; 
** ::nd a lic.le child of his burnt, and he and his 
*' wife nerirly efcaped ; that he afterwards died 
" in King-ftrcct • by abfolutc want of bread; and 
*' til at he refufcd tAenty pieces fent him by the 
'* Karl of Eficx J, and gave this anfwer to the per* 
*' fjn who brought them, that he was fure he 
•' had no time to fpend them. 

Mr. Drummond's works, from whence I haveex- 
t a^cd the above, are printed in a thin quarto, and 
may he fcen at Mr. Wilfon*s at Plato's- ijead in the 
^^tr^.nd. 1 have been thus particular in the quota- 
tion, that ro one may fufpeit iucU extraordinary cir- 
cun.ll.inces to be advanced upon imagination. In the 
in<criyrion on his tomb in Weftminfter Abbey, it 
ib faid ho was born in the year 1510, and died 
ly)') ; Cambucn favs 1598, but in regard to his 
birth they nnifi both be millakcn, for it is by no 
jiieanb probable he was born fo early as 1510, 
if we ludge by the remarkable circumllancc cf 
J\is Handing for a fcUow'fhip in competitiv n with 
Mr. Andrews, who was not born according to 
Hughe, till i|;>5. Befides, if this account of his 
birth l)C true, ho muft have been fixtv years old 
when he firll publiflicd his Shepherd's Calendar, an 
age not very proper for love ; and in this cafe it 
h no wonder, that the beautiful Rofalind flighted 
hij aJdreil'es ; and he muft have been fe/cnty years 
old when he entered into bafmcfs under lord Grey, 
wh.) w.^i cre:iied deputy in Ireland 1580 : for which 
r^alons wo may fairly conclude, that the infcrip- 
tiun is fivlfe, either by the error of the carver, 
or perhaps it w ai^ put on when the monument was 
re',»uired. 

There are very few particulars of this great 
pojt, and it mull be a m irtnication to all lover» 
oi the Mufe.s, that no more can be found con- 
cerning the life of one who was the greatcll or- 

^ PuU!ia. { rhc CctKr.!) of the En^iih army in In^land. 
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*nt of his profeflion. No writer ever foui\d a 
:r way to the heart than he, and liis vcrfes 

a peculiar happinefs of recommending the 
)r to our frienalhip as well as railing our 
ration ; ona cannot read him without fa.ncy- 
onefcIF tranfported into Fair/ Land» and 
; convorfing with the Graces, in that eachan- 
region : In elegance of thinking and fertili« 
i£ imagination, few of our Englilh authors 

approached him, and no writers have fuch 
r as he to awake the j^irit of poetry in 
s. Cowley owns that he derived infpiration 

him ; and I have heard the celebrated Mr. 
!8 Thomfon, the author of the Scafons, and 
' efteemcd one of our bed defcriptive poets» 
that he formed himfelf upon Spenfer ; and 
clofely he purfued the model, and how no- 
le has imitated him, whoever read^ his Caf- 
f Lddolcnce with taile* will seadily confefs. 

r. AddifoA, in his charaflers of the Engli/h 
>, addreifedto Mr. Sacheverel, thusfpeaki of. 
fcr : 

d Spenfer next, warm'd with poetic rage» 
ancient tales amusM a barbVous age $ 
I age, that yet uncttltivate and rude, 
here»'C*er the poet*8 fancy led,^ purfued 
\ro^ pathlefs helds, and unfrequented floods, 
) dens of dragons, and enchanted woods, 
t now the my flic taJe, that pleased of yorc» 
,n charm an underllanding age no more i 
le long fpun allegories, fulfome grow, 
hile the dull moral lyes too plain below. 
t view well pleafed at didance, all the fights^ 1 
' arms, and palfrics, battles, fields, and fights, V 
id damfcls in diftrei's, and courteous knighu. 3 
t when we look too near, the {hades decay, 
id all the pleating landfcapc fades away, 

F a It 
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when hit c cik i$ c<>niidcrtd, Eu Ji 

the hi^'cfl incjrjri: ijf ,iny dl* our poets. Jtlp^O^ 
from ditfcTCAt JLccQuncd, ihtt In: w^ of ^ Jina^. 
fii^c^t dirporuion, hunisiac ^nd gencraii& ia lui a> 
tare* Befidcs ihc l^.iuy ^^cn, wc fmti be M 
writlcn fcvcral oilier pucjcs, o£ wl^kh yi^€ can^* 
ly trace out the tiller. AmoDg elieCe, ibc wik 
cflnfiJcr*iblc ueir nine cojnedj^f in jjxiitatiatt of 
tlir comedies of Jiia adiuircd Afio:lo^ infuiliei 
With the names of t|ie Nin^ Muics* Tkc pci 
whit*h are mciitigiaL'd in hb letters, and ihcfkoi 
hi ' , are hU By'i^g Ft^Hatne, his Paig^Ar^^v. 

b^ L^tidlcyana, the Ca;nticl«,*s pwr^phfaut, 

l^cckli^Ui;:., Seven ? fa 1ms, Hours of our Lori 
Sacriiite of a^ Sinner, Pargatory, ^ S'enn'ght SiuLm- 
bir, the Court of Cupid, aud Hell ol l^vcfi. 
It is likewife fuid, he hajl Wfitten a treatise la 
profe cjilled the Englilh Poet : ^$ for the Epi^lta 
fapion ThamefiSj ai^d iils Dreams, bath mennai»ed 
by Wmrdf in one of hi? letters, Mr* Hut^ts 
thinks they are flill pre fervcd, tho* under cfilfe* 
rt II t names. It apptars from what is faid of the 
Dreams bj' hi^ friend Mr. Harv^cy, that they were 
in imitation of Petrarch's Vifions. 

To produce autlioritcs ia favour of Spenfer^ i^ a 
poetj I fhould reckon an affront to his memary ; tiut 
u a tiibute which I fhall only pay to iufcrior vm>, 
whofc highcil honour It is iq be mentioned with re* 
fpLcl^ by genius*! of a fupcHor clafs. The work^of 
b^jcnfcr will Tjcvcr prllib, tho* he has intToduccd 
iiAr.ecdVarily many obfolete terms into them ; ihfie 
h a flow of poetry, an elcgiincc of rentijucnii i 
fund ofimaginatinnj and an euchamiug enthufiafm 
which will ever fccurr him the appkufesof poftctilf 
while any lo cr» of poetry remain. 

Wc fmd liitic account of the family which $|>eiir£f 
kr behind hun, only ihitt in a few partiv;ujars ofliji 

life 
I 
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life pr^'fixcd to the lall folio edition of his work.;, 
it is faid that his great erandfon Hagolin Spiu- 
fcr, after the reft oration of king Charles II. wa^ rt- 
ftorcd by the court f)felain\i. to Co machofthi: 
Unds as could bj found to have been his ancellors ; 
there i3 another remarkable paiTage of which (fay* 
Wdghes) I can give the reader much bettor af- 
fttrancc : thit a pjrfon came over from Ireland, 
in King William's time, to follicit ih^* fame aflkir, 
and brought with him lecteri. of recommendation. 
R5 a defendant of Spenfer. l*Iis name nrocurcii 
him a favourable reception, and he applied hin\- 
fe!f particularly to Mr. Cong eve, by whom he 
was generoufly recommended to tiie favour of the 
fcarl of llallifax, who was thc.i at the head of the 
tica'ury; and by that means he obtained his fuit. 
This man was fomcwhat advanced in years, and 
ihif^ht be the fam'e mentioned before, who had 
poiubly recovered only fomc pare of his eftate a: 
firft* or had been diflurbid in th^ pofTefTion of iu 
H« coald give no account of the works of his 
anceilor, which are wanting, and which are there- 
foro in all probability irrecoverably loft. 

The following ftanras are fard to be thofc with 
wliich Sir Philip Sidney was iirft (Iruck; 

From him returning, fad and comfortL'fs, 
As on the way together we did fare, 
\\ e met that villain ((jod from him me blcfs) 
That curfed wight, from whom I 'scaped whyl- 

car, 
A man of hell that calls himfelf dcfpair ; 
Who fiill us grjcts, and after fair areeds 
Of tidingii ftrangc, and of adventures rare : 
So creeping cloft, as fnakc in hidden weed?, 
Inquircth of our ftates, and of our knight*y 

dccdu. 

F 3 Which 
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V'hiili when he knew, and felt our feeble hcsrt! 
Fn-hol'-M \\ith bale, and bitcer-bitirg grief, 
V. hich love had launced with his deadly dart?. 
With wounding words, and terms of foul rcpiief, 
He plackcd from us all hope of due relief j 
'i'lwit cril us held in love of ling'rir.g life; 
Then hrpjlcfs, hcartlefs, 'gan the cunning thief 
I'diiiivlf us die, to Hint all luither ftrife : 
Tu n-.c he lent this rope, to him a rully knife. 

The following is the piclure. 

The (larhfomc cave they enter, where they find* 
Thru curfed man, low fitiing on the ground, 
Miifing full fadly in his fullen mind ; 
Ili,^ «;;ta(;/ l^)ck^, long growing and unbound, 
Jyifcrdtrtd i^ung cbout his (boulders round, 
/intl iiid his face ; through which his hollow eyne, 
J ock'd deadly di'll, and ilartd as atlouiN) ; 
Hii :aw-bone checks thro' penury and pine, 
Wlic ihrunk into his jaws, as he did never dine. 

!!i5 };«-rmcnts nought, but many ragged clout<, 

V; itii il... ri fc to^erher pinn'd and patched was, 

'I he v.hich h's naked lides he wrapt aboutSi 

Ard WvA bciide, ili.re lay upon the^rafs 

A (I'tary corfe, wl'oi'e life away did pafs, 

A!' udijwcd iu iiib own, yet luke-warm blood. 

That from his wound yet welled frelh alas; 

Jn which a rully knife faft lixcd flood. 

And made an open p.ilfagc for the gufliingfiood. 

It would pcrh.ips be an injury to Spenfcr to 
difDiO his Life without a f«.w remarks on that 
great woik of his which has priced him among 
llie foremoft of our poets, and dilcovered fo ele- 
vated and fublinij a p^cniu.'-. 'I'he work I mcaa 
is his allegorical pcem of the fairy Queen. 

Sir 
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Sir William Temple in his cflay on poietry, fays,' 
•• that the religion of the Gentiles had been woven 
'* into the contexture of all the ancient poetry with 
'* an agreeable mixture, which made the moderns 
'* aife£t to give that of chriftianity a place alio in 
'• their poems ; but the true religion was no: fouml 
'' to become ££litious fo well as the falfc one had 
" done, and all their attempts of this kind feemcd 
'* rather to debafe religion than heighten poetry. 
" Spenfer endeavoured to fupply this with morality, 
** and to make infti u£tion, inilead of ftory the fub- 
" jc^l of an epic poem. His execution was cxcel- 
** lent, and his flights of fancy very noble and high. 
** But his deiign was poor ; and his moral lay fo 
•* bare, that it loft the effcd. It is tiue, the pill 
** was gilded, but fo thin that the colour and the 
•* tafte were eaiily difcovcrcd." — Mr. RymeraflTcrts, 
•• that Spenfer may be reckoned the firft of onr hc- 
** foic poets. He had a large fpirit, a (harp judg- 
'* mcnt, and a genius for heroic poetry, perhaps 
•• above any that ever wrote fince Virgil, but our 
** misfortune is, he wanted a true idea, and loft him- 
•* felf by following • n unfaithful guide. Tho' be- 
•* fides He mer and Virgil he had read Taffo, yet 
•* he rather fuffercdhimlclf to be mifled by Ariofto, 
•• with whom blindly rambling on niarvels and ad- 
** yentures, he makes no confcience of probability ; 
** all is fanciful and chimerical, without any uni- 
" formity, or without any foundation in truth ; in 
•• a word his poem is perfect Fairy- Land." Thus 
far Sir William Temple, and Mr. Rymer ; let us 
now attend to the opinion of a greater name. Mr. 
Dryden in his dedication of Juvenal, thus proceeds : 
** The Enplifh have only to boaft of Spenfer and 
" Milton m heroic poetry, who neither of them 
•* wanted either genius or learning to have been 
** pcrfcd poets, and yet both of them arc liable to 
** many cenfures ; lor there is no uniformity in 
** the defign of Spenfer; he aims at the accom- 
F 4 •• pUilmicnt 
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•* j'luhmcnt of no one aainn ; he railes up a hf- 
•* ru for cvi-ry unc ui his advcnti;rtri, and rncowj 
•• each of ihciii \vi[h fon-.c j^articular moral vir- 
'* Cue, whicli rciuLrs tiicin all ct^ual, unthout fub- 
'* o.dinatioii ur pri Terence : Kvcry cnc is valiant 
*' ill h:s (wu k'^'L-nd ; only wc niuil do him the 
" ji.'r:\.c to cibliTM*, that magnaniiniiy, which is 
*• til- ih:i:av'\vr of prince -Arthijr, (liir.es through- 
** out if;c w holt' poem, and fuccours the i ell when 
" ilu'r ; :c ill liiiir'rfh. 'I'hc original of ever)' 
** Liiyh: Has tl.in living in the court of Queen 
*' l<.!i/;.';)vth i and he attributed to each of them 
*• ili.i: v.:iue wJi'iCh he thought was n'.oft confpi- 
" i\ic\'.y in liuin j an ingenious piece of flattm*, 
" tli't' it lunud rot much to his account. Ikd 
•' \\f' lived lo iinilli his poem in the remaining 
*• U'-iiiti., i: had ceriair.ly been niore of a piea*; 
•• I'l.i louiJ not have b».en perfect bccauie the 
*' nil v\l uas not true. Bui ppnce Arthur, or 
*' i is iliie; j atron Sir Philip Si<.!iiey, dving before 
•* b;i::, J.ei;..al the pcet Uc-ili cf means ar.d fpi- 
*• nr to a^comyliih hir- dellgn. i-'or the reft, his 
*' ol'i'i'lere language, and ill < 1 '>icc of his ftanza, 
" aie faults both of the fecond ir.agnitude ; for 
** notuiihibndirg the firil, he is dill intelligible, 
" at leail alter a little practice, and for the lall 
" he is mo:e to be admired, that labouring under 
** huh diladvantages, his verier are fo nuir.crou5, 
•• fo various, and \u hr.rmonious, that only Vir- 
•* gil, whom he has profefiedly imitated, has fur- 
•* pali'eci him among the Romans, and only Wal- 
•* Icr among the Kugliih.* Mr. Hughes in his 
cflay on allegoric.il poetry prefixed to Spenfcr*s 
works, tells us, that thi> poem »s conceived, wrought 
up, and coloured with Ihongir fancy, and difiovcrs 
nuire the particular genius of Spenier, than any of 
his other writings ; and having obiervcd that Spen- 
fer in a letter to Sir Waller Raleigh calls it, a 
continued allegory, or dark conceit, he gives us 

fome 
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fomc remarks on allegorical poerry in general, 
defining allegory to be a &ble or ftory, in which, 
under imaginary perfoos or things, b (hadowed 
{bme real adion or indrudlive mcral, or as I think> 
favs he, it is fomewherc very fhortly defined bv 
Plutarch ; it is that, in which one thing is related, 
lind another tbin^ undcrflood ; it is a kind of poe- - 
.tical piflure, or hieroglyphick, which by its apt re- 
iembfance, conveys in(lru£lion to the mind, by an 
analogy to the fenfes, and fo amufes the fancy while 
it informs the underftandine. Every allegory has 
therefore two (enfes, the literal and mylucal, the 
literal fenfe is like a dream or vifion, of which 
the my (Ucal fenfe is the true meaning, or inter- 
pretation. This will be more clearly apprehend- 
ed by confidering, that as a fimilc is a more ex- 
tended metaphor, fo an allegory is a kind of con- 
tinued fimile, or an ademblage of fimilitudes drawn 
out at full length. 

The chief merit of this poem, no doubt, con- 
(ifts in that furprifing vein of fabulous invention, 
which runs through it, and enriches it every 
where with imagery and dcfcriptions, more than 
we meet with in any other modern poem. 
The author feems to be poffcfTed of a kind of 
poetical magic, and the figures he calls up to our 
view rife fo thick upon us, tliat we are at once 
pfeafed and diilrad^cd with the cxhaudlefs variety 
i»f them ; fo that his faults may in a manner be 
imputed to his excellencies.* His abundance be- 
frays him into excefs, and his judgment is over* 
born "by the torrent of his imagination. Tliat 
which icems the n.Ml liable to excc]»tion in thi^ 
work i» the model of it, and the ciioice the au- 
thor has made of fo romantic a ftory. The fe- 
veral books rather appear like fo many fevcral poems, 
than one entire fa hie. Each of ihem has its pe- 
culiar knight, and is independent of the reft ; and 
tho' fomc of the perfons make their appearance 
in different books, yet this has very little cffcdl 
F 5 i-^ 
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1^] ^cit^cealing ihcm. Pnnce Anhor h indeed^ 
I erfou, anil liit tbcrtfare a iHarc |Itci 
J ^ try le^etid ; but hh p%n h nt^t canfidcrs* 

bic mo ugh in any oec of fhcm. He appears 2fl«i 
inni/hci flgain like a rpiritt stud wi: lofc fighi of 
him tco UtQti to cdnitder him as tkc hcn> ofti)« 
j-ocin* Th^fc are ihc mcft obvioos defers la 
the fabtc pf t!ii Fatry Qoccn, 7*hc wai^t of niiify 
Iti the ft cry make* it difficult for the reader m 
OLTry it in hii mind, and dit!ra^ coo much hii 
stter^lbn to the fevcral parts of it ; and indeed' die 
'wliok ffnroe of it iwoufd appear monilTOut, were 
it 10 be examined by the rules of epic poctT>', u 
thcT have been drawn from the practice fjf Hooitf 
si*7d Virpii I but as it b pbiri^ the author never 
drfigned h by thefc rales, I think it ot^ght Tiitha 
fo DC calted a poem of a pniticulAr kind, defciib* 
jn^ JO a ferie* of allegorical advetittircs, or epi- 
ff)des, the moil noted virtces and vices. To com- 
jvire it therefore v\ith the modcU of antiqiiiCY^ 
wruld be like 'drawling a parai'd hetv^ecn tJiff 
Kom.in and Gothic architcfltire, Fn tic firil* 
I here Is doiibtlcfs a more nam^al grandeur and 
fitripliirity ; in the latter, we find great mJxnrro 
ni beaity and barbarilmj yet a ill ft ed by the iji* 
vrntion of a variety of inferior ornamentf ; tml 
tW the former is more majellk iti the whokp 
the IntUT may be very furprizing and agrtcibk 
ill part*. 
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1! K fnn of the cclebritted epigram atitl, w^ 
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ke was educated in gtammar and logic. In 1553 
he took a degree in Arts,, and was immediately 
deded Probationer fellow of Merton College, 
where he gained a fuperiority over all his fellow 
ftudents in difputations at the public fchooi. 
Wood informs us, that upon a third admonition, 
from the warden and fociety of that houfe, he 
refigned his fellowlhip, to prevent expulfion, on 
the 4th of Aphl, X558 ; he had been guilty of 
feveral mifdemeanors, fuch as are peculiar to 
youth, wildnefs and rakifhnefs, which in thofe 
days it feems were very fevcrely punilhcd. Soon 
after this he quitted England, and encered himfelf 
into the fociety of Jelus at St. Omer's -j-; but 
before he left his native country, he wnt and 
tranflated (fays Wood) thefe things following. 

Various Poems and Devices ; fome of which are 
printed in a book called the Paradife of Dainty 
Devices, 1574, 4to. 

Hercules Furens, a Tragedy, which fome have 
imputed to Seneca, and others have denied to be 
his, but it is thought by moft learned men to be 
an imitation of that play of Euripides, which 
bears the fame name, and tho, in contrivance and 
oeconomy, they differ in fome things, yet in others 
they agree, and Scaliger fcruples not to prefer the 
Latin to the Greek Tragedy *. 

Troas, a Tragedy ot Seneca's, which the learn- 
cd Farnaby, and Daniel Hciniius very much com- 
mend ; the former ftiling it a divine tragedy, the 
other preferring it to one of the fame name by ^ 
Euripides, both in language and contrivance, but 
cfpccially he fays it far exceeds it in the chorus* 
lu this tragedy the author has taken the liberty of 
adding feveral things, ami altering others, as think- 

f Laorb. LLvei of the Poets, p. 249. * Langb. »bi fjfta* 

r6 injr 
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plif iatprrfb^ : Fijfi *^ tji die jddhi**, 
lie'ltpi ae ^ c^ of tke chorus alter the irk li^ 
sdde^ riireeft0rc vcrfo of hij crwn in '^ 

^ b^^inQing of the iWeond a^ he *-< ^ 

mMs fccrne, i^fhcrc he intfodtjee? iiic g ' • 
AehlRn lifid^ from hell, to rjt^n r^: th^ fiwTj':^ 
df PoK-i(cGa! m ikc cli- ' aft h^ i^ 

thfte hoTixa"*, At fo 'f , ieii!ad rf 

femnlbitiiig the choni* oi ibc i\ird z^ vhidi tl 
wlu>Uy taken tTp with the fs^tcnes of ^Teigi* ^ism* 
tn€^ th^ wimUAtion of whkb i '^ 

th^iiglic woald be Eircf«*uic to rfi 
he his fob#ftulcd m iti Ee.i^ itno^hci irhoTii} ^ 
hi* &mm iBrmtion, 'i his tTagpdy nzns m ttsfa 
ef fourteen fjliabks, and fof the moll p»rt 1* 
chorus IS writ iaverfc of ten fytlai^Jes^ wMuiit 
called heroic. 

Thjeiles, anether tragedy of Seneca's, whicli is 
the judgfTictTt of Hkftfiiis* ii not mfmor to saw 
other of hi* dramatic pieces. Otir aathor tranflild 
this play wlien he was at Oxfbrd ; k is wroce ifl 
the mme manner of yetTe as the oth^^r^ onf^' ^ 
dic^rus is \^Titteti in aJternate rhime. The trasftipr 
has added a fccne ^t the eod c»f the Efth a0, 
fpokeo by Thyeftes alone ; in whrch be bewaib hh 
liiifcTyj and impfores Hcavcn*s vengeance M 
Atrcui. Thefe plays are printed In a hlzck letter 
Id 4ta. i^Si. 

Laiigbain obfervcs, that tho* he cannot mx^h 
romfn^nd the verfion of Hcywood, as poefictUf 
ekgsnt, as he has chofen a meafurc of fourt^ll 
fyLlables, which cv^er found i harlh to the ear* rf 
thofc that arc ufed to heroic poetry^ yrr. r?*.-. Ijc, 
I mail do the author this jwilicc, to He 

world, that he ejide*ivrorfr ta give Sen;,^.. . .^-^iCf 
atid Ukcwifc to imJt.tto liijt \cr(Cf ch^mpng hvk 
mcafiifej i*%ftcn a^ Hi^ author, the choruR or aach 
^ being dtlftircat from tkc a^t liMf^ a§ the icaikr 
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may obferve, by comparing the Englifti copy with 
the Latin original. . 

After our author had fpent two years in the 
ftady of divinity amongft the priefta, he was fent 
tb Diling in Switzerlana, where he continued a- 
irout (eventeen years, in explaining and difcufling 
'tontro7erted (jueftions, ^mong thofe he called He- 
Yetics, in which time, for nis zeal for the holy 
mother, he was promoted to the degree of Dr. of 
'Dhrimity, and of the Four Vows. At length pope 
Gregory XIII. calling him away in 1581, he fent 
hint, with others^ the fame year into the miffion 
.of England, and the rather becauic the brethren 
4btrc told his holinefs, that the harvdl was great, 
and the labourers few f . Being fettled then in 
the metropolis of his own country, and efteemed 
the chief provincial of the Jefuits in England, it 
was taken notice of, that he afFefted more .the 
exterior fhew of a lord, than the humility of a 
■priefty keeping as grand an equipage, as money 
could tiien furnifh him with. Dr. Fuller fays, that 
oar author was executed in the reign of Queen 
Elisabeth ; but Sir Richard Baker tells us, that hb 
was one of the chief of thofe 70 priefts that were 
taken in the year 1585 ; and when fome of them 
were condemned, ana the reft in danger of the 
kw, her Majefty caufed them all to bfc fhipp'd a- 
way, and fent out of England. Upon Hey wood's 
■being taken and committed to prifon, and the earl 
of Warwick thereupon ready to relieve his necef- 
lry» he made a copy of verfes, mentioned by Sir 
John Harrington, concluding with thefb two ; 

■Thanks to that lord, that wills me good ; 
For I want all things, faving hay and wood. 

He afterwards went to Rome, and at laft fettled 
in the city of Naples, where he became famili- 

t Atben. Oxont 

arly 
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mlf known to thu xciloot Roinan Carli6li{k,_ 
Jmm ?Ut<rws who fpe^Uci of him with great refpe^" 
It ii unknowji w3mI J>e wrote or pubhjhtii 
affc^r ic becacic a Jcf«it. It b {atd th^t Hf 
wii * gT€iit crkic in the H^ew lan^jajt, 
tnd that he digclled ati cafy und fhort me ho^^ 
{reduced imo tables) for novicci to Jeatm t ki_ 
language^ which Wood fufpofe* wnj a comp 
13m or a Hebrew gram in itr. Our ^utl^r paid t 
<ontmon debl of nature at Naplcsi i ^^^ pd 
vas buried in the college of )e(iiit$ ihcfe. 

^ J O H N L 1 L 1 r, 

AWHter who flourillicd in the reign of Q«cf» 
Elixabcrh i he was a Krntifh man, and iu 
his younger ytats educated at St* Mary Magda* 
Icn College in Oxon* where ill the year 1575 he 
took his degree of Mailer of Aui. He' *jvaf» 
fays Langbainc» a very clofc ftndcnt# and mad 
addldcd to poetry ; a prrof of whkb he ha« 
given to the world, in tbofe p!aj » which he hw 
bequeathed to pQllerit)^ and which m that igjc 
were well eftcemcd, fectli by the coort, and by 
the univerfity. He was one of tKc firlk -1 - - 
continues Langbain, who in thofe days ati 
to reform the language, and purge it ftmu 
lete exprefllons. Mi. Blount, a gcnilcnun v. - ; 
has made himfelf known to the %V€rId, bv ^cve* 
ral p eccs of his owtj wrking (as HofiC SubYedVii:, 
his MicrQCofmografhy, &c.) and who pabbA^- 
cd ti% of ihck phty^ >n hh iltk* page tyja 
\nti, th« only r>iTc yop of tlat time, the wliiy, 
Btnical, facctiouily cjuick, and uripiirallcird Jujia 
'illjr, Mr. filouat f^rditr fayi, * That he fflt 
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• at Apollo's table ; that Apollo gave him a wreath 

• of his own bays without matching ^ and that the 

• Lyre he played on, had no borrowed ftrings :' He 
mentions a romance of our author's writing, called 
Eophues ; our nation, fays he, are in hb debt, for 
H new Englifh which he taught them; Euphoe^ 
and his England beean firft that language, and all 
oar ladies were then his fcholars, and that 
beauty in court who could not read Euphifm, was 
as little regarded, as (he who now (peaks not 
French. This extraordinary Romance 1 acknow- 
ledge I have not read, fo cannot from myfcif 

five it a character, but I have fome reafon to 
elieve, that it was a miferable performance, from 
the authority of the author of the Briti(h Theatre, 
who in his preface thus fpeaks of it ; ** This Ro- 
** mance, lays he, fo faihionable for its wit; fo 
•* famous in the court of Queen Elizabeth, and 
'* IS faid to have introduced fo remarkable a 
*• change in our language, I have feen and read. 
•* It is an unnatural affeded jargon, in which the 
•* perpetual ufe of metaphors, allufions, allegories, 
** and analogies, is to pafs for wit, and ftiflF bom - 
*< bail for language; and with this nonfenfe the 
" court of Queen Elizabeth (whofe times afford- 
'< ed better models for dile and compofition, than 
** almoft any fmce) became miferably infeded, 
** and greatly help'd to let in ajl the vile pedan- 
*• try of language in the two following reigns ; 
** fo much mifchief the mod ridiculous inibrument 
** may do, when he propofes to improve on ths 
•* fimplicity of nature.'* 

Mr. Lilly has writ the following dramatic pieces ; 

Alexander and Campafpe, a tragical comedy ; 
play*d before the Qjten's Majelly on twelfth-nighr, 
by her Majefty's children, and the childrea of 
Su Paul's, and afar Awards at tlie Black Frjrars j 

printed^ 
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rrT*.:ed:r. !r:-.v I onion. 1132. The ftory of 
A".::\.-.rv*i!*? IcRouirg C.:r.'r.i*Vc. i^ the enamour. 
c: Art'.'.jj. '.- rt''.:i:cd bv r!:nv in his Natural 
U'\rTy. lb xvw. L. \. 

rr.iyir.'vT. a v c:r.c.?y, pTcfcr.tcii before Qu«n 
F'.'-'Abctr. by the chilJicn of her Majelh's cha- 
pb.. rr.:*:e\l in 1 imo. I^3:. The rtory of En- 
e.\ rr. ion's b-'i'-'cj be'.ovtd by the moon, ^ich coni- 
tr.rrts i:rcn it. r..:iy be met with in moll of the 
M\;holcg:;t<. See l.uciAn's Hi logues. bctuxen 
Venus and th^r Moon. Mr. Cinmba^ild ha» writ* 
romance called Fndymion. tranllated into Englifli, 
Svo. 1630. 

Galathea, a Comedy, played before the Queen 
at Cirtvnwich on New year's day, at nicht, by 
the children of ^t. Paurs.piinted in i2mo. London, 
1632. In the charav*ers o\ Ci.ilathea and Philldia, 
the poet has copied the llor\ of Iphis and lanthCi 
which the reader may find at large in the ninth 
book of Ovid's Metamorphofis. 

Maid's Metnmorphofis, a Comedy, afted by the 
children of St. raiil^, printed in i2mo. I^32. 

My das, a Comedy, played before the Queen on 
Twelfth-night, printed in 1 2mo. London, 163a. 
Tor the llory. Ice the -\ith book, of Ovid's Meta- 
morphofis. 

Sappho and Phaon, a Comedy, played before the 
queen on Shrovc-Tuefday, by the children of Pauri, 
and afterwards at ^lack-Fr\al^, printed in Twelves, 
London 1632. '1 his ftory tlic reader may learu 
from Ovid's Epifllcs, of S:.pplio to Phaon, Kp. 21. 

Woman in the Moon, prelentcd before the Qiieen 
London 1667. Six of thcfc pla\s, viz. Aicx.uidcr 
and Camp afpe, F.ndymion, Galathea and M)da5y 
Sappho and Phaon, with Mother Bombie, aConitdy, 
by the fame author, are printed together under the 
4itle oF the Six Court-Comedies, i^mo, London 
^9t.-i de4icated by Mr. filouut, to the lord 
i ^vaaif of Waterfordj the other two are 

printed 
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printed fingly in Quarto. He aifo wrote Lov<;s 

Metaniorphofisy a courtly p^^itoral, printed i6oi. 



^; Sir Thomas Overbitry 

WAS fon of Nicholas Overbury, Efqj of Bur- 
ton in Gloucefterfliirc, one of the judges of' 
the Marches f . He was born with very bright part^, 
and gave early difcoveries of a riling genius. lit 
1595, the 14th y«ar of his agc» he became a een tie- 
man commoner in Queen^s- College in Oxford, and 
in I ^98, as a Tquire^s fon, he took the degtee of 
batch etor of^ arts; he removed from thence to the 
Middle-Teni^le, in order to ftudy the municipal 
law* but did not long remain there *. His gcnius« 
which was of a fprightly kind, could not bear the 
confinement of a ftudent, or the drudgery of read- 
ing law i he abandoned it therefore, and travelled 
iato France, where he.fo improved himfelf in po- 
lite accomplifhments, that when he returned he was 
looked upon as one of the moll fijiifhcd gentlemen 
about couh. 

Soon after his arrival in England, he con trad- 
ed an intimacy, which afterwards grew into friend - 
fliip with Sir Robert Carre, a Scotch gentleman, a 
favourite with king Jair.cs, and afterwards earl of 
Somerfet, Such was th^ warmth of friendlhip in 
which thcfc two gentlemen lived, that they were 
infeparable. Carre could enter into n) fchemc, 
nor purfue any meafures, without the advice and 
concurrence of Overbury, nor could Overbury en- 
joy any felicity but in the company of him he 

t Wood Alhin, Oxm. • Wintt. ubi fuira. 

loved ; 
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loved I (l^cir fiiendlhip wa« the TubjcS of ow^ 
convcriAtiofi, si^id their genius feeoied to ttuck 
ilikc, iKai U wa» rcjtibnabfe id fuppoft: do bmt^ 
cotild ever be pmducedi between tiUm i bin is^j 
i« fccnii 19 the power of wositn^ icck ibe,f 
encc of bc<iut)'t ^^^ ^^o tlie f^cr<4 
friendlhip nvt broke afutxdcr by the tuagk ewr. 
tfv of ihcfe fo peri or rhurms. Cjirrr fdl mTLvf: with 
j:uly Ffaiice& Howard, datigbcer Ip r 
folk, and lately divorced fp>m the 1 r 

He comnmnicated his pa^on lo his tVi^ivdt v^fui vai 
too pciielnting iiot to kcow that uo man cooM 
live with mudi comfort, wiih a worn AH d ilit 
Couottifs's ftamp, of whofe morals he bad a b^d 
Of inion j he mfinuatcd to Carre fome fufpkiofij* 
and thofe well foandad* againft bcr honour; U 
drifiiaded him with all tJie warmth of iJie CacertJl 
friend fhip, to defiil from a match that would p- 
vohe him in mifcry, and not to (ki^ct lii* palod 
for her beauty to fave fo much fu'uy over himt 
as to make mm (saiiHic^ his peace to iti lodid' 
getice. 

Carre, who wat defperately iu love, ftl* 
getting tlic ties of honoisr ai wet! fti frtendlhiij^ 
comjamnicatad to the lady, what Ovcrbur^' had itii 
of h^r, and they who have read the heart of wo- 
man^ will he at no lofs to conceive what rc^cp» 
tton file gave that unwelcome report. She kmcw, 
that Carre wai ijnmo<lt:ratcly attached to Overbury^ 
that he was dire^ed by his Council in all ihlngi. 
ftnd devoted to his intcre/!. 



Earth has no curfe like love to hatred tura^d^ 
Nor Hell a fttry like a woman fcorn^d^ 



Thiiwas IstcratTy vTctif cd in the cafe of the coan- 
ttfs J fbe Ici kofc oil the rage of whkh fliC wai 
aip;jMe ;i^;ah»ft him, and Hi Ihc piuitcd for the con* 
flinimarion of thg match between Cairc sutd hef» 

ihr 
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fo influenced the V'ifcount, tint he beean to 
iccivc a hatred likewifc to Ovcrbury ; and while 

was thus' fubdued by the charms of a wicked 
man, he fcemcd to change his nature, and from 

gentle, cafy, accefTible, good natured man h« 
mcrly appeared, he degenerated into the fulleny 
cliAivc, and implacable. One thing with refpe^^ 
the countcfs ought not to be omitted. She was 
c of the famous Earl of Ertcx, who aftenvardt 
tded the army of the parliament ajrainll the 
ig, and to whom the imputation of impotence 
! laid. The Countefs, in order to procure a 
orce from her husband, gave it out that tho* 

had been for fome time in a married ftatc, 

was yet a virgin, and which it feems fat vc- 
uneafy upon her. To prove this, a jury of 
trons were to examine her and give their opinion* 
rthcr flic was, or was not a Virgin ; This 
itiny the Countefs did not care to undergo, 
i therefore entreated the favour that flie might 
!r masked to fave her blufhcs ; this was granted 
, and flie took care to have a voung Lady pro- 
^, of much the fame fize and exterior appear* 
e, who pcrfonated her, and the jury aflerte4 
to be an nnviolated Virgin. This precaution iii 
Countefs, no doubt, dimiuiflies her charader, 

is a circumAance not favourable to her ho- 
r i for if her husband had been really impo- 
^ as flie pretended, flie needed not have been 
id of the fearch; and it proves that flie ei- 

injured her husband, by falfely afperfing 
, or that flie had violated her honour wiui 
;r men. But which ever of tliefe caufes pre- 
sd, had the Countefs been wife enough, flie 

no occafton to fear the confequences of a^ 
tiny 5 for if I am rightly informed, a jury of 
women can no more judge accurately whe- 

a woman h-is yielded her virginity, than, 

can by examining a dead body, know' 

of 
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of what diflcnip^r tlic dcc<»ic4 iied ; bui, 
fi» it miiXi tfic whok a^ioT 10 anffvniiraHi 

Gcn% which poor Sir Ttiamni » ,j 

!)• efcpcricftccd ; for even oRer ttic C 

Vas happy in tbe cmbrzr?* of the En! ^ 

3omrrf<rtK ihe could not -■ \c fcrtccumait 

him I flic procnred diat Sir (!i^l!! Ij-m*^. 

minuted by clie Xing to g'.' 

deiUnaiion Ihc knew won I J ^ 

tlien no better tb^^n a kifiii ot honotj 

like wife excited Earl Corner fee t" . 

friend, md to advife him ibongiy 10 reiii^ fiie cid- 

baHy. and at the fame time infrntiaei?, th-^t iT 

he Dionld, k >yoald oaly be lylij^ s t 

in the To#fr, which to a man well pro . . ^1 

the necciTancs, as well as comforts of lifir, kii 
no great terror in it. This expedient Sli Them?* 
t^'m braced, and abfolntely refilled 10 go abfO^di 
upon which, on the twenty- firil of April 161^, ^t 
was fent prifoner to the Tower, and put imdcr 
die care of SLr Gen^is Velvis» then lord Ikutca^nL 
The Counters being fo far fncccf&ful, be^m nour 
to coaccive great hopes of compkating her fchcmt 
of aiTaflJJQation^ and drew over the Earl of SomcrfcE 
her husband, to her party, and he who a few yean 
before, had obtained the honour of knighthood for 
Ovcrbury, was novv fo enraged aglliitll him, that ht 
coiot^ided in taking meifiires to murder his fficft4 
Sir Ger\'is Yelvie* who obtained the I leti tenancy by 
Somerfct*5 iTit^rcil, was a creauire devoted to hts 
pleifure. He was a needy man, totally deHftutc 
of any principles of honour, and was eanly pit- 
" " ' ;i to for^vard a fcheme fcr dellro)ing; pttce 
iiy p>ifon. Accordiagly they coniaittd 
c ivlrs. Tomer, the firft inveoter (fnys Wm* 
if that horrid garb of ydlosv ruifi and caffs 
' '. '■ T^rb Hit was afterward* han^d wUo 
iince with Qm James Franklin, a 
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man who it feems was admirably fitted to be a 
Cut-throat, agreed wiih him to provide tkat which 
would not kill prcfently, but caufe one to Ian- 
guifh away by degrees. The lieutenant being 
engaged in the confpiracy, admits one Wefton, 
Mrs. Turner's man, who under pretence of 
waiting on Sir Thomas, was to do die horrid 
deed. The plot being thus formed, and fuc- 
cefs promiiing fo fair, Franklin buys various poi- 
fons, White Arfenick, Mercury- Sublimate, Can- 
tharideSj Red- Mercury, with three or four other. 
deadly ingredients, which he delivered to Wcllon,' 
with inftrudions how to ufe them; who put them in- 
to his broth and meat, iucreaftng and dimin idling 
their ftrength according as he Syy him af^cdcd ; 
befides thefc, the Countefs fent him by way of 
prcfcnt, poifoned tarts and jellies : but Overbury 
being of a (b'ong conilitution, held long out againll 
tbeir influence : his body broke out in blotches 
and blains, which occafioned the report induJlri- 
oufly propagated by Somcrfet, of his having died 
of the French Di cafe. At laft they produced his 
death by the application of a poifoned clyftcr, by 
which he next day in painful agonies expired. Thus 
(fays Winftanley) " by the malice of a woman that 
•• worthy Knight was murthcrcd, who yet ft ill 
•• lives in that witty poem of his, entitled, A Wife, 
•■ as is well expreffed by the verfes under his pic- 
" ture." 



A man^s beft fortune or his worft's a wife. 
Yet I, that knew no marriage, peace nor ll 
Live by a good one, by a bad one loll my lif. 



rife i 



Of all crimes which the heart of man conceives, 
as none is fo enormous as murder, fo it more 
frequently meets punilhment in this life than any 
other. This barbarous afTaflination was foon re- 
vealed ; for notwithftanding what the confpirators 

had 
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had gntn ©ntt fufpkbiii rai^ high flist Sir Tho 
wi* pmfonrd i tipon which Werton was ihitlly i 
ajnmcdbv Lord Cook, who before bis lonJilib j 
filled in dcnybg the fame j but the Biihop of L 
4an aficrward* c^nvctfing wirh him, piriltig ' 
thing ho0i< to his confclencc, and o|.cnmg :;1t 
ia^f<>rit ol aiiother life to his miiu), he n a.i mc 
JO confer^ Oic whole. He rcbted bow Mrv. Tiff*' 
Iter And the Countef^ became ac^aaiatcd, ^i\d SU 
covered ail thofe who Wi^tc tLnj w^* conctrnc^i ifl 
it ; upon which tJiey were all ap[rchende<!f mi 
feme ktit to Ntw^art, and others to the Towrr. 
I^Iaving ehtis confehed, and beiTtg convi^ed ac- 
cording to due vourftf of Jaw, he was ha^ogcdat 
Tyburn, after him Mrs* Turner, after her Franks 
lint then Sir Gcrvfis Yelvisj bting found g^iihy m 
their fcveral arraignments ^ were executed ; foair of 
them died penitent. The £arl atid the Counneli 
M'CiC both eonderoned, but notwithilanding thcif 
guik being greater than any of the mher cri8il<> 
naif, th^ King, to the aAoniihineiic of all hi$ fuh- 
jc£l&, forg^ave thcm^ but ihey were both forbid tu 
appear at court. 

Inhere was fomething Jlrangely iinaccoiincahk 
in the behaviour of Somerfet after condemni* 
tion* When he was asked what he thought 
of hh coDdiiion, and if he was preparing to 
die, he anfwercd, that he thooght not of it *t 
all, for he was fure tlie King durft not command 
htm to ht ejcecutcd. I'his ridictilous boailing and 
bidding de^ance to his ina}elly''& power, was con* 
(b-uetl by foine in a very odd manner i and there 
were vtm wanting thofe who aficrted, that Somcrfef 
wa» privy to a (ccm of the K m^\ whieh if it had 
lecLii . 'llI, wi>iild have produced the ftmugci 
cciL I in Oh* hin£doni that ever was Lnuvin 

arid ci-^Vfii dfjwn in/aniy nix>n hi* maJEHy ' 
e*TT i bat 41 tititJilng rnn be jfccnaiiicd coricc 

1^ mij;hT ftrm utifnt tt> impute to dm C]|y 
«.i •:)oc;3 laul;ii Uuti he pcrh:ipi committed: 
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: is certain he was the (lave of his favourites, 
id not the mod (hocking crime in them, it Teems, 
mid entirely alienate his afTeflions, and it is doubt* 
1 whether the fiiving of Somcrfet or the execution 
' Raleigh rcfleds molt difgracc upon his reign. 
line have faid, that the body of Sir Thomas Over- 
iry was thrown into an obfcure pit j but Wood 
^s it appears from the Tower regiHers, that 
was interred in the chapel ; which feems more 
obable. There is an epitaph which Winftaniey 
IS prefcrvcd, written by our author upon him- 
\f, which I (hall here infer t, as it ferves to il- 
Urate his vcrfification. 

The fpan of my days mcafurcd here I reft, 
That is, my body ; but my foul, his gucll 
Is hence afcended, whither, neither time. 
Nor faith, nor hope, but onlv love can climb,' 
Where being new enlightened, ilie doth know 
The truth, of all men argue of below : 

Only this duft, doth here in pawn remain, 
That when the world diilblvcs, (he come again. 

The works of Ovcrbury be(ides his Wife, which 
reckoned the wictieft and mod fini(hed of all, arc, 
a Characters, or witty defcripiions of the prophe- 
» of fundry perfons. This piece has relation to 
me characters of bis own time, which can aiford 
:cle fatiflfaClion to a modern re!ider. 
Second, The Remedy of Love in two parts, a 
)ein 1620, Odavo, 2s. 

Third, Obfervations in his Travels, on the State 
' the fcventecn Provinces, as they (lood anno 
S09. 

Fourth, Obfcrvatjons on the Provinces united, 
id the ftatv; of France, printed J.ondon i6^(. 
Sir Thomas was about 32 years oid wlicii he 
U marchercd, and is faid to have yofll'd'cd an uc- 
iceneffi» and ftrength of part:, tliat was ailoni(hinp;» 
vi fome hare related that he was proud of his n')i- 

m IKIC*, 
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rf«Miibedb4iiMtaiGdi»Mi«Mfiiile. Scfpld 
Ihm Bmf m BMtt^ ia a iMok ^ Not Mt, ^ 

Ff^^^fi ^riBttd in Qo^nd lfiO|^ aiiif<r tbe tSeS 
ffflMlt dte laMsbW tommtii of Sisevii^ Er ill 
^tid t^f h€ vicaM loan ilic ii€ gm-en ^f Jctv-^ 
Uleio. Haakt, tad SHdlf . Tfce file of tin qoattl 
bjft inif T^]pffl ntiajr imt, hmh on pOctry tall 
iwnEli Iiaailc!l9 ta. f^atel brr Aory^ un4^ tU; 
Cida 0# tilt lQ#rl|iAta Lifr of rfie Cfmnref) ofCt- 

agaofll AJaltrrjf, wj^cr tb« atioc of Awmc of Wfr-j 
dtfibcff^ dacbertef Uliiie. 

MmH t«7it«tit. a Tragt'CoBtcdjr, dedicated m 
M IlcRp ai 1 hm^e alfs^Y tnkm t»ti€«, fn mUtk ' 
liif bcafv m»it)r (Uc epilimi ii|]Oo Um^ /l*be M 
iltfign /»r tha flay i^xi Uld by Mr- Wcblltr. 

i*^^(n^tj$ or d^M; TatirB. a cDtiiC)dr« o^A pre> 
£cfTtcJ at tbc BIjck Frj-i^-, b^ iKe children af ck 
iHicffi% KcfHi, fn&ced fai Oflato i^jj, T' 
itljty ir;u {qrfnrftv' printed In ^uano, i£:i 
the l*lot ©i 1 cAzenmg the Diike bf 

a pretended ^ ., of Tfbcrcot lo^e tiihef«a 

What yo«i wilU a cpwedy, priRfed D^w^ 
l0(tdmi, If J3 ' Tills b ftiid to be one of em 
author* betV j Iwyt* The disfign ukca fjfom P*an* 

WcitidcT fif Women, or Sophoobba, a tragedy, 

The Hujrjtfli ri»iicr rrill *iiid tlib ftory d^lcrlM 
bv Sit VValtrr Kfllcigh, in hi» kiiWy of thfi 

IM I j'oetr? ba writ thnrv boob 

^i^:'*»T 1 ^H ^'- , ' .- of X'iibnv, pil^- 

|i Lf»ndfvri j hare uo accoiiM 

WiM r^'"' wttf atittgi mc4^ bat we find ihii 

hii 
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hit works were pablilhed after his death by the 
great Shakefpear, i^^d it.. may perhaps be rea- 
fonably concluded that it was about th« year 

1614. 

JM(VlLJH^!HnttL]Nn(l-#JHfSHL 

Ttf sir "JtflurTtf MT^tf xmT^ jut a* HIT' 
»H*» mm Wv* *^" w-^'lr* ^1^ 
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THERE have been fome ages in Which provi- 
dence Teemed pleafed in a moft. remarkable 
manner to difplay it ielf, in givine to the world the 
fined genius's to illuminate apeople formerly barba- 
rous. After a long night of Uothic ignorance, after 
many ages of prietlcraftand fuperftition, learning and 
genius vifited our liland in the days of the renown, 
cd Queen Elizabeth. It was then that liberty began 
to dawn, and the people having- (hook ott the re- 
ibraimt^ of prieftly aufterity, prciumed to tliink for 
themfelves. At an i£ra fo remarkable as this, 
£0 famous in his C:ory» it feems no wonder that 
the nation fiiould be blefled with thofe immor« 
tal ornaments of wit and leamiilgy who all con-* 
ipired at once to make it famous.-— WThis aftonifh- 
ing genius, feemcd to be commiffioncd from above* 
to deliver ais not only from the ignorance under which 
we laboured as to poetry, but to carry poetry almoft 
to its jperfe£Uon. But to write a panegyric on 
6hake(pear appears as unneccflaryy as the at- 
tempt would oe vain ; for whoever has any 
tafte for what is great, terrible, or tender, may 
meet with the ampleft gratification in Shakefpear i 
at may thofe alfo have a tafie for drollery and 
true humour. His genius was almoft boundlefs, 
«nd he fucceeded alike in every part of writing. I 
t forbear givlag the charaOcr of Shakefpear in 
G a thti 
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the words of a g;reat genius, in a prologue ipoken by 
Mr. Garrick when he hA opened Dnuy-lane houfc 
as Manager. 

AVhen learning's triumph o*er her barb'rons foes, 

Kirll nar'd the dage ; immortal Shakefpcar 

rofc. 
Each change of jnany-coloured life he drew* 
Exhauiled worlds, and then imagined new, 
Exillcnce Taw him fpurn her bounded reign. 
And panting time toiled after him, in vain. 

All men have difcovered a curioiity to know 
the little (lories and particularities of a great 
genius ; for it often happens, that when we at- 
tend a man to his clofct, and watch his moments 
of folitude, we (hall find fuch exprelTions dxop firom 
him, or we may obferve fuch inftances of peculiar 
condud, as will let as more into his real charac- 
ter, than ever we can difcover while we converfe 
with him in public, and when perhaps he appears 
ur.derakind of mask. There are but few tninn 
known of this great man ; few incidents of his life 
have defcended to pofterity, and tho* no doubt the 
fame of his abilities made a great noi:e in the age in 
which he flouridied ; yet his ilation was not fuch as 
to produce many incidents, as it was fubje^ to 
but few ^nciflitudes. Mr. Ro\\e, who well under- 
Itood, and greatly admired Shakefpear. has been at 
p:iinb to coUeft what incidents were knovvn, or were 
to be foind concerning him ; and it is chiefly upon 
Mr Rowc's authority we build theaccount now given. 
(Jur author wa^ the fonof John Shakefpear, and wsis 
bo; n at Stratford upon Ai'on in Warwickfliire, April 
15 ■ , at it appears by public records relating to tnac 
town. The family from which he is defcended was of 
good figure and faihion there, and arc mentioned as* 
gentlemen. His father, who was a coaiiderable dea- 
ler iu wool, being incumbred with a large fiunily 

of 
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of ten children, could afford to giye his eldeft- Iba 
but a (lender education. He had bred him at a 
free fchool, where he acquired what Latin he was 
mailer of» but how well he underftoed dial language, 
•r whether after his leaving the fchool he made great- 
er proficiency in it, has been difputed and is a point 
very difficult to fettle. However it is certain* that Mr. 
John Shakefpear, our author's jRuher, was obliged to 
withdraw him early from fchool, in order to mc his 
afiiftance in his own employment, towards fopporting 
the reft of the family. ** It is without controverfy, 
'* fays Rowe, that in his works we fcarcc find 
** any traces that look like an imitation of the an* 
** cienu. Thedelicacy of his tafte, and the natural 
*' bent of his own great genius, equal, if not fupe« 
*' rior to fome of the beft of theirs, woukt certainly 
". have led him to read and ftndy thon widi fo much 
** pleafure, that fome of their fine images would na> 
'* turally have infinuated themfelves into, and been 
** mixed with his own writings ; fo. that his not 
*' copying at leaft fomething from them, may be 
** an argument of his never having read them, 
*' Whether his ignorance of the anaents was dif- 
'' advanunons to him or no, may admit of difputc ; 
*' ibr tho^ the knowledee of them might have 
*' made him more corred, yet it is not improba- 
*' ble, bot that the regularity and ddference for 
'< than which would have attended that correA* 
*' nefs, might have reftrained fome of that fire, 
*' impetuofity, and even beautiful extravagance, ' 
** which we canfaot help admiring in Shakeipear.'* 
As to his want of learning, Mr. Pope makes 
the following juftobfervatioh: That there is certainly , 
a vaft difference between learning and languages. 
How far he was ignorant of the latter, I cannot 
(fays he) determine i but it is plain he had much 
reading, at leaft, if they will not call it learning i 
nor is it any great matter if a man has know- 
G 3 ledge. 
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Ifdge, whether he has it from one language or from 
another. Nothing is more evident, than that he had 
a i'A'i\c iV.r nar::ral philofophy, mechanics, ancient 
.•»r.d moiicrn hiilor)*, poetical learning, and mytho- 
K.^y. \\c iT.il him very knowing m the cuftoms, 
ikcn. .md mar.r._*rs of the Romans. In Coriolanus, 
u::.\ !i.l'.i:> Can:*, not only the fpiritbut manners 
<'t I'.'C Rnmr..';5 are exnftly drawn; and Hill a nicer 
i:".t.r.--i<»*i i Ihev. n between the nnnrers of thcRo- 
i.'.:.:i !n :hc rime of ihe former and ihclatter. His 
rc.Jir.^ in the r.r.cient hilKriiiri? i no lefs confpici!- 
< .. , ill ni.-ir.y rct'jrencc' to pr.r::cilarpaliages ; and 
t •.• :pcLcht3 ccpicd from Plutarch in Coriolanus 
nay :/ \ve"l be mado inilance? of his learning as 
tKoiL ooj it«l from Cicero in the Cataline of Ben 
J iihfbn. Ihj r.i:.nr:<.Ta of other nations in genc- 
r.il, the Egyptians, Venetian?, French, Sec. are 
ilrawn with cqi'.al propriety. Whatever objefl of 
r.aturc, or branch of fcience, he either- fpcaks or 
dcfcribes, it is always with competent, if not cx- 
tenfive, knowledge. His defcriptions are flill cxaft, 
and lii- mctjphors appropriated, and remarkably 
drawn from the nature and inherent qualities of 
each fuhje^t.— We have tranflations from Ovid 
publifncd in his name, among thofc poems which 
palV for his, and for fome of v.hich we have un- 
doubted authority, being poblilhed by himfe!f, and 
Indicated to the Earl of Southampton. He appears 
alio to have been convcrfant with Plautus, from 
whence he has taken the plot of one of his plays ; 
he follows the Greek authors, and particularly 
Oarcs Phrygius in another, although I will notprc- 
tiiid, continues Mr. Pope, to fay in what language 
lie read them. 

Mr. Warburton has ftrongly contended for Shakef- 
pear'.slc.'irning, and has produced many imitation.^ and 
p:!rallel pafl'ages with ancient authors, in which T am 
inclined lo ihink him right.and btg leave to product* 
few inllanccs of it. He olway ., lays Mr. Warbur- 

ton. 
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mal&es an ancient fpeak thf lao^^g^. of an 
enc. So Julius C«far, j^Q, I. Scene H. 

Ye Gods> it doth amaze me, 

A man offuch a feeble tamper (hould 
So get the Hart of th^ majeftic world. 
And bear the palm aloiic. 

'his noble image is t^I^pii , fr^ni. the QlytnfiC 
x&. This majeijic wx>rld is a $ne pepphfafis of 
R.oman S^pire ; maje^ic, biec^fe tji? Rpn^ans 
:ed thcmiclvcs ci| ^ footijng \yitl> lyings, apd a 
Id, bicaufe they called their empire Orbis Ro- 
lUSi but the whole jftory feems to allude to 
Ajr's great exemplar, Alexander, who, when he 
asked whether he wpuld run the courfe of the 
mpic games, replied. Yes, if the racers were 
;s.-*-So again in Anthony and Cleopatra, A&. 
»c<sn« I, Antliony fays with an aftoniihing fub' 

Let Rome in Tyber melt, and the wide arch 
Of the razed Empire fall. 

en from the Roman euilom of ralfipg triumphal 
€8 to perpetuate their ridories. 

nd again, A^ III. Scene IV. O^avia fays ta 
iony, of the diiference between him and her 
her, 

** Wars 'twixt you twain would be 

" As if the world (hould cleave, and that 

" flain men 
** Should folder up the reft** 

his thought feems taken from the ftory of 

ius leapin? into the Chafm in the Forum, 

»rder to clofc it, fo that, as that was clo- 

G A ied 
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J m fttrt^ that 1m 

Ol^ fay I 

Coo fcTCrcT'' ^ . .. ' . ^ 7 * '\: 1 . 1 

thii fbprded iU Qit£fi ^ lAtde si t 

lo#^ jrrt ft ^ 

tr - to leaTr i 

don. Tlus Sir Tbomas I-ccf , it a*, it is i 
tcr^ards ridic^ed by SkakdTpear, uoder liic ?»t^ 
lutcwn chirzfUr of JuAice Sh^llsw. 

ft h at this time, at4 cpon thla ac^^dcuE, thM 
I)e is faid to have niade hi^ £HI acqoainiAnce ki ibi 
playbotife. Here f — -" - ' -^--r relating ^ I 
^KicE Sir William D % Bettcrtim, i 

commuiiicattd it to hn. p-qv^c -, Rowc lold U ] 
Pope, aod Mr, Pope told it to Dr. Ne^^too, tjie 
late editor of Miltoa, ajid from a gwnleman, wba 
h^ard it from liim, *tig here rsfited. 

Concerning Siiakefpear's 6i"ft appearance la the 
fA^yHourc. When he came to Lotidon,, he wai wjxh* 
t^tt money and friends , ^^^ being a flran^er Ins 
fctfcw not to whom to apply* nor by wKac me&iii 

to fuppoft himfelf, At tbat time coachca not 

fet*inj in ufe, and as gendemen >vere accuiloised 
to Hdc fO th<? playlioyfc% SHakefpear, driven to the 
bft Bcccflity, went to the ^ayhoufe dsor, and ptck'd 
np a little ifioaey by takmg care of the gent!efn<^fil 
horfc5 ti^ho came t^ibc flay ; hebccairie eminent erci^ 
fn.iliat prof«fIion, and was taken notice of for his dl* 
lirtfice JtTid A<\\\ in k ^ he had foon more bulbdii 
fl&n Ii i could ni*tT>age, and at kH hire4 

foy^ M '. vvho vvftic known by the iiam^ of 

^f^ tnjys ^ Some of the pJayers accidcatalr 

ly - '2 wkh him, found hica fo acute, and 
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• of fo fine a converfation, that ftruck thcre- 
they aad recommended him to the houfe, 
lich he was firft admitted in a very lov 
I, but he did not long renuiin fo, for he foon. 
Tuifhcd himfelf, if not as an extraordinary 
at leaft as a fine writer./ His name is prin- 
as the cullom was in tnofe times, among;ft 
of the other players, before fome old plays, 
'ithout any particular account of what fort of ^ 
he ufed to play : and Mr. Rowe fays, " that 
»' he very carefully enquired, he found the 
I of his performance was the ghoft in his 
n ^amlet." ** I ftiould have been.' much more 
:afcd," continues Rowe," to have learned from 
ne certain authority .which was the finl plly he 
it ; it would be without doubt, a pleafure to 
^ man curious in things of this kind, to fee 
1 know what was the firft eflfay of a fancy 
e Shakefpear's.'* The higheft date which 
ehas been able to trace, is Romeo imd Juliet, 
97, when the author was thirty-three years old ; 
Richard II. and HI. the next year, viz. the 
'-fourth of his age. Tho' the onJer of time in 
h his fcveral pieces were written be generally 
rtain, yet there are paffagcs in fome few of 
, that fcem to fix their dates. So the chorus at 
nd of the fourth a^ of Henry V. by a compli- 
: very handfomely turned to the Earl ofEiTcx, 
s ttie play to have been written when that Lord 
general to the queen in lireland'; and his eologium 
I Queen Elizabeth, and her fucceffor King James ' 
vc latter end of his Henry VIII. is a proof 
:hat play's being written after the acceflion 
16 latter of thefe two princes to the thi^one of 
land. Whatever the particular times of his wri- 
wcre,the people of the age he lived in, who be- 
to grow wonderfully fond of diverfions of this 
I, could not but be highly pleafed to fee a genius 
{ amongft them, of fo plealurable, fo rich a vein, 
G 6 %»4 
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after this \vc tlnd Shakcfpear's name amongft 
the af:or5 ii; Ken Johnfor/s Scjanus, which wft. 
iiKide i:s appL'.ir»ir.co in the year 1603, nor could 
he then hr.ve any thoughts of retiring, fince that 
very year, a liconfe by King James the firft was 
granted to him, with Burbagc, Philipps, Hemmings, 
Condel, &c. to cxercife the art of playing come- 
die-, traced if s &c. as well at their lifual houfe 
called the Globe on the other fide tho wat.r, as 
in any ether parts of the kingdoir.. -.l.'Jrg his 
Ivliijc fry's p'.eafure. This licenfe isj- •■ :.vl [v Ry- 
mcr's Fxd'vrr. ; besides it is cei::--.n, bhahcYi:. :■ did 
jiot write M;.c!KLh till after tb-- r.cccilion cfjr.ines 
I. >.hich he did as a ccmpV.mcLt tj liini. as hj 
the* re embrace:, the do«nrinc of witches, of which 
his Mnjeily ua^ fo fond that he wrote a book cal- 
led Da^m(:n:ii(?;!y, in defence of their exifccnce ; 
and likewife r.t that time bc2;an to touch for the 
?Lvi1, which Shakcfpear has taken notice of, and 
paid him a fine turned compliment. So that what 
Spcnfcr there f:iys, if it relates a.t all to Shakefpear, 
mufl hint at feme occafional recefs which he made 
for a time. 

What particular friendfhips he contracted with pri- 
vate men, we cannot at this time know, more than 
that every one who had a true talle for merit, and 
could diftin*^ui(h men, had generally a jull value 
and cfieem for him. His exceeding candour and 
good nature mull certainly have inclhied all the 
gentler part of the world to love him, as the pow- 
er of his wit obliged the men of the moft refined 
knowledge and polite learning to admit e him. His 
acquaintance with Ben Johnfon began with a re- 
markable piece of humanity and good nature : Mr. 
Jchnfon, who was at that time altogether unknown 
to the world, had offered one of his plays to the 
ftage, in order to have it afted, and the perfon into 
whofe hands it was put, after having turned it care 
lefsly oter, was juft upon returning it to him with 
an iU-natured anfwer, that it would be ofcofer- 

vice 
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Vice ^o their company, when Shakefpear luckily 
C9.ii his eye apon,ic, and found fomcthing fo well in 
it, as to- engine him firfl to read it through, and 
afterwards to recommend Mr. Johnfon and his 
writings to the public. 

The latter part of our author^s life was fpent in 
cafe and retirement, he had the good fortune to ga- 
ther an eflate equal to his wants, and in that to 
his wifli, and is faid to have fpent fome years before 
his death inliis native Stratford. His plcafant wit 
and good nature engaged him in the acquaintance, 
and entitled him to the friendlhip, of the gentlemen 
of the neighbourhood. It is ftill remembered in 
that county, that he had a particular intimacy with 
one Mr. Combe, an old gentleman; noted there- 
abouts for his weahh and uUiry. It happened that 
in a pleaiant converfation amongft their common 
friencis, Mr. Combe merrily tolcf Shakefpear, that 
he fancied he intended to write his epitaph, if he 
happened to out- live him ; and iince he could 
not know what might be faid of him when dead, 
he deftred it might be done immediately ; upon 
which Shakefpear gave him thcfe lines* 

Ten in the hundred lyes here engraved, 
*Tis a hundred to ten his foul is not faved : 
If any man asketh who lies in this tomb ? . 

Oh I oh f quoth the Devil, *tis my John-a-CombeJ 
But the (harpnefs of the fatire is faid to have dung 
the man fo fcvcrcly, that he never forgave it. 

Shakefpear died in the fifty-third year of his age, 
and was buried on the North fide of the chancel in 
the great church at Stratford, where a monument is 
placed on thew«ill. The following is the infcription 
on his gravc-ilone. 

Good friend, for Jefus fake forbear. 

To dig the dull inclofed here. 

21eft be the man that fpares thefe ilones. 

And curs'd be he that moves my bones. 

H« 
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He had tb^e ^xaebttrt, of whom two littiii 
be Ktiried ; fmdSsAi cEe elder to Mr. Tltmn&»Q|iA. 
cf , bjr wbcum Ihe liad tbre lOiif « m ho sU died « id* 
out cbiMren i sad Sn£i8ii4b, wio wars Itb ftrotsm 
to Dr John Halloa phyfieijm of goo«l repacBhoaii 
dial county. She left oiie diiM, a cimu|hter, i«te 
wai mftmcd ta Thonus Nilh, Ei<}; usd ^crwii6 
to Sit John Eemard, of Abington^ but at.*calcl 
likewtfc witbotft liTttc 

His dramatic writmgf wtrc firft publif3ied con^ 
therin folio 1613 by fomc of the aaors of the ^mt. 
f cnt companies they had been afled iji> aud pcrhtpi br 
other ft^nranis of the theatre into whofe hajidi ctmiei 
might have fallen, and fmce republiibecl b^ Mr. Rfmt» 
Mr, Pope^ Mr. TbeobUd, SirTbomaa HftamcTf iod 
Mr. Warbufton. 

Ben Johafon in his dircoveries has m:ide a Urt 
of ejfay towards the chara^ler of Shakcfptetf. f 
flail pTcfent it the reader iil his own worcb^ 



* I remember the playcfs haire trfcen 

it as an honour to Shake^eaiv that in tvriTTDg he 

ncircT biotted out a liec. My anfwer hath been, 

would he had blotted oot a thoufand ! which tl»rr 

thought a malevolent fpt^ech. I had not toH 

poftcrity this, bat for their ignorance, who dink 

I hat circnmilan^e to commend their fr icfld b^, 

wherein he moft ^dted; and to julHfv nvo*^ 

cbara^cr (for 1 lovM the ma 11, and do hooottrttt 

hi* memory > on thk fide idolatry, m moch t» 

any). He was indeed honefl, and of an openlm 

natore^ had an excellent fsLncy, bra^e nodo^>, 

And gende exprefEons^ wherein he flotved mlh 

thiit fadlity, tnat I'ometime^ it was nece/lkry hr 

fhottid be lh?pp'd« Hu wit was in his oirn 

*' power : would rbe ritk of it had been fo. Ma* 

' nf ticite^ he fell into thofc things which cotild 

' tioi efcafe laughter, as when he faid iti the 

; porfon of C^&tf one fpcakiwg t^^ him, 

" Cirfa^ 
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•• Czfar thou doft nic wrong." 

* He replied, " Csufar did never wrong, but with 
•' juft caulc i" 

' And fuch like, which were ridiculous ; but 

* he redeemed his vices with his virtues ; there 
' was ever more in them to be prai fed, than to be 

* pardoned/ Ben in his convcrfation with Mr. Pru- 
mund of Hawthornden, faid, that Shakcrpear 
wanted art, and fome times fenfe. The truth is, 
Ben Mas himfelf a better critic than poet, and 
Uiough he was ready at difcovering the faults of 
Shakefpcar, yet he was not mailer of fuch a ffc- 
nius, as to rife to his excellencies ; and great as John* 
fon was, he appears not a little tindured with envy. 
Not with (landing the defers of Shakefpeari^ he 
IS juflly elevated above all other dramatic writers. 
If ever any author deferved the name of original 
(fays Pope) it was he : • ' His poetry was infp"- 

* ration indeed; he is not fo much an imitator, 

* as inflrument of nature ; and it is not (o juft to 

* fay of him that he fpeaks from her, as that (he 
' fpeaks through him. His chara£lers are fo much 

* nature herfelf, that it is a fort of injury to call 
' them by fo diftant a name as copies of her. The 

* power over our paflions was liicewife never pof- 
' leiled in fo eminent a degree, or difplayed in fo 

* many different inilanccs, nor was he more a 
' xnaflcr of the great, than of the ridiculous in 

* human nature, nor only excellci in the paflions, 
' f:nce he was full as admirable in the coolncfs 

* of reflection and rcafonlng : His fentiments are not 

* only in gencial the moft pertinent and judicious up- 

* on every fubjedt, but by a talent \cxy peculiar, 

• Preface to Shakcr^c^jr* 

* fomc thing 
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• fomctlnng between penetration and felicit)', he 

• hits upon that particular point, on which the 

• btnt of cfich argument, or the force of each mo- 

• tive depends.* 

Our author's plays are to be dii^inguifticd only 
inio Comedies and Tra£;edie3. Thofe which are 
called Hiliorits, and even fome of his Comedies, 
are really 'l'rp;Ted!es, with a mixture of Comedy 
amongll them. That way of Tragi-comedy was 
the common millake of that age, and is indeed be- 
come fo agreeable to the Englifh taile, that though 
the feverer critics among us cannot bear it, yet 
the generality of our audiences fcem better pleafed 
with it than an exaft Tragedy. There is certainly 
a great deal of entertainment in his comic hu- 
mours, and a pleafing and well diftinguifhed vari- 
ety in thofe charadlers he thought fit to exhibit 
with. His imaees are indeed every where fo live- 
ly, that the thing he would reprefent ftands full 
before you, and you poffefs every part of it ; of 
which this inilance is aflonifhing : it is an image 
of patience. Speaking of a maid in love, he fays, 



-She never told her love. 



But let concealment, like a worm i'tfa'bud, 
Fued on her damask cheek : She pin'd in thoog^^ 
And fat like patience on a monument. 
Smiling at grief. 

But what is charafteriftically the talent of Shake- 
fpear, and which perhaps is the moil excellent part 
of the drama, is the manners of his perfonj, in 
ailing and in fpeaking what is proper for them, 
and It to be (hewn by the Poet, in making an ap- 
parent di£[erence between his charadlers, and xnarK- 
ingeverjr'one in die ilronmft manner. 

roetf >¥ho have not a fittle fucceeded in writ* 

^■•^•^ ftage, have yet fallen fliort of their 

ta the ^eral power of the drama ; 

none 
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one ever found fo ready a road to the heart; 
ii tender fcenos are inexpreffibly movinjj, and 
iich as arc meant to raile terror, arc no lefs a- 
trming ; but then Shakefpear does not much fhinc 

-when he is confidcred by particular paflagcs ; 1m; 
onetimes dcbafes the noblcd images in nature 

^ expreflions which arc loo vulgar for poetry, 

^he ingenious author of the Rambler has ob- 
<rved, that in the invocation of Macbeth, before be 

^aroctcds to the murder of Duncan, when he thus 

axprelfes himfclf, 



-Come thick night 



And veil thee, in the dunneft fmokc of hell. 
Nor heaven peep thro' the blanket of the dark^ 
To cry hold, hold. 

■hit the words dunneft and blanket, which are 
Mo common in vulgar mouths, deftroy in fome man- 
■fcr the grandeur of the image, and were two words 
«r a higher figni£cation, and removed above corn- 
anon ufcj put in their place, I may challenge po- 
etry itfelf to furnidi an image fo noble. Poets of 
«n inferior dafs, ^vhcn confidcred by particular 
pa/Iagcs, are excellent, but then their ideas arc n^^t 
3b great, their drama is not fo ilriking, and it is 
^lain enough that they pofl'efs not fouls fo ele-*^ 
^ated as Snakefbcar's. What can be more beau- 
tiful than the flowing enchantments of Rowe ; 
the delicate and tender touches of Otway and 
SoQthern, or the melting cnthufiafm of Lcc and 
J)r)'den, but yet none of their pieces have affcft- 
«d the human heart like Shakefpcar's. 

fiut I cannoc conclude the charadlcr of Shake- 
fpear, without taking notice, that befides the fuf- 
Ira^e of almofl all wits fince his time in his fa- 
irour, he is particularly happy in that of Drydcn, 
who had read and lludied him clearly, fometinus 
borrowed from him, and wcU knew where his 

ftrcngth 
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ftrength lay. In his Proiogrue to the Temped al- 
tered, he has the following lines ; 

Shakefpear, who taught by none, did firft ijspart» 
To Fletcher wit, to labVing Johnlbn, art. 
He, monarch-like gave there his fubjeds law» 
^nd is that nature which they paint and draw; 
Fletcher reached that, which on his heights did 

grow. 
While johnlbn crept, and gathered aU below : 
This did his love, and this his mirth digeft. 
One imitates him moft, the other beft. 
If they have fince outwrit all other men. 
'lis from the drops which fell from Shaikcipear^s 

pen. 
The % ftorm which vanifhed on the nei^b^riog 

fhore 
\yas taught by Shakcfpear's Tempeft firft to roar. 
That innocence and beauty which did fmile 
In Fletcher, grew in this Inchanted lile. 
But Shakefpcar's magic could not copied be» 
Within that circle none dui^ walk bat he. 

The plays of this great author, which are forty- 
three in number, are as follows, 

1. The Tempeft, a Comedy a£led ia the BUck 
Fryars with applaufe. 

2. The Two Gentlemen of Verona, a Comedy 
writ at thc'command of Queen Elizabeth. 

3. The firft and fccond part of King Hensy IV. 
the character of FalilafF in thcfe plays is juiUy 
elleemcd a maftcr-piece ; in the fccond part is the 
coronation of King Henry V. Thefe are founded 
upon Englifh Chronicles. 

4. The Merry Wives of Windfor, a Comedy, 
written at the command of Queen Elizabeth. 

5. Meafure for Meafiire, a Comedy ; the plot of 
thi:i play is taken from Cynthio Ciralni. 

J Alluding to the Tea voyage of Fletcher. 

6. Th« 
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6. The Comedy of Errort, foanded upon Plau- 
tus Maenechini. 

7. Mach Ado About Nothing, a Comedy ; for 
. the plot fee Ariofto*s Orlando Poriofo. 

8. Lore's Labour Lofty a Comedy. 

9. Midfummer*9 Night's Dream, a Comedy. 

10. The Merchant of Venice, a Tra|;i-ComedyJ 

1 1. As you Like it, a Comedy. 

1 2. The Taming of a Shrew, a Comedy. 

13. Air* Well that Ends Well. 

14. The Twelftlv-Night, or What you Will, a 
Comedy. In this play there is fomething fingularly 
ridiculous in the fantaftical fteward Malvolio ; part 
of the ]|^ taken from Plautns's Maenechmi. 

15. The Winter's Tale, a Tragi-Comedy ; for 
Cbo plot of this plav confult Doraftus and Faunia. 

10. The Life and Death of King John, an hifto- 
rical play. 

17. The Life and Death of King Richard II. a 
Tragedy. 

f 8. The Life of King Henry V. an hiftorical 

ttg. The Firft Part of King Henry VI. an hifto-' 
rical plav. 

20. The Second Part of King Henry VI. with 
the death of the good Duke Humphrey. 
? ai. The Third Pan of King Henry VI. with 
the death of the Duke of York. TheTe plays con- 
tain the whole reign oi this monarch. 
^ tt. .The Life and Death of Richard III. with 
r th« landing of the Earl of Richmond, and the bat- 
I tie of Boiworth field. In this part Mr. Garrick 
^ wu firft diftinguiihed. 

123. The famous hiftory of the Life of King 
Henry VIII. 
24. Troiltts and Creffida, a Tragedy ; the plot 
« from Chancer. 

25. Coriolanus, a Tragedy 1 the ftory from the 
I Rvmaa Hillory. 
y 26. Titrt 
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26. Tims Andronicus, a Tragedy. 

27. Romeo and Juliet, a Tragedy ; the plotfroa 
Bandello's Novels. This is perhaps one of the noft I 
affeding plays of Shakefpear : it was not long fiooe 
a6\ed fourteen nights together at both hoiues, 'at 
the fame time, and it was a few years before re- 
vived and aded twelve nights with applaofe at the 
little theatre in the Haymarket. 

28. Timon of Athens, a Tragedy ; the plot j 
from Lucian^s Dialogues. 

29. Julius Cxfar, a Tragedy. 

30. The Tragedy of Macbeth ; the plot from J 
Buchanan, and other Scotch writers. 

3 1 . Hamlet Prince of Denmark, a Tragedy. 

32. King Lear, a Tragedy ; for the plot fee Le- 
land, Monmouth. 

33. Othello the Moor of Vcnict, a Tragedy ; 
the plot from Cynthio's Novels. 

34. Anthony and Cleopatra; the ftory frcm 
Pluurch. 

35. Cymbeline, a Tragedy ; the plot from Boc- 
cace's Novels. 

36. Pericles Prince of Tyre, an hiftorical play. 

37. The London Prodigal, a Comedy. 

38. The Life and Death of Thomas Lord Crom- 
well, the favourite of King Henry VIII. 

39. The Hiftory of Sir John Oldcaflle, the good 
Lord Cobham, a Tragedy. See Fox*s Book of 
Martyrs. 

40. The Puritan, or the Widow of Watling-flreet, 
a Comedy. 

41. A Yorkfhire Tragedy ; this is rather an In- 
terlude than a Tragedy, being very fhort^'and not 
divided into A6ls. 

42. The Tragedy of Locrine, the eldeft Ton of 
King Brutus. See the flory in ^ilton's Hiilory of 
England. 

Our age, which demonilrates its tafte lin nothing 
fo truly and juftly as in the admiration it pays tm 

the 
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e works of Shakefpear, has had the honour of ^ 
iiittg a monument for him in Weftminft^ Abbey ; 
eflDc£t which, the Tragody of Julius Caefar was 
ied at the Theatre Royal in .X)rury Lane, April 
^ 1738, and the profits arifing from it depoficed 
the hands of the earl of Burlington, Mr. Pope, Dr; 
cad, and others, in order to be laid out upon the faid 
onument. A new Prologue and Epilogue were fpo* 
tn on that occafion ; the Prologue was written by 
mjamin Martyn efquire ; the Epilogue by the hon; 
mes Noel efquire, and fpoke by Mrs. Porter, 
a Shakefpear's monument there is a noble t^u 
ph, taken from his own Tempeft, and is excel- 
atly appropriated to him ; with this let us clofe 
s life, only with this obfervation,* that his works 
ill never be forgot, *till that epitaph is fulfilled.-— 
"hen 

The cloud* c^pt towers, the gorgeoat palit* 

ces. 
The folcmn temples, the great riobe itfelf 
And all which it inherit (hall diflblve. 
And like the bafelefs fabric of a vifion 
Leave not a wreck behind. 

Joshua Sy l ves t fi r, 

rHE tranflator of the famous Du &artas's Weeks 
and Works ; was cotemporary with George 
haptnan, and flourifticd in the end of Elizabeth 
id King James's reign; ;he vna called by the 
)ets in his time, the ^Iver-tongtt'd Sylveftcr, 
It it is doubtful whethbr the received any 
rademical education. In his early years he is 
ported to havebet namerchahtadventurer *. Queen 

• Athene OEon. p* 594* 

Eliza- 
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Elizabeth b faid to have had a refped for him» 
her fuccc£br ftill a greater, and jhrince Henry great- 
er than his father ; the prince fo valued oar bard, 
that he made him his iirft Poet-Peniioner. He 
wa3 not m re celebrated for his poetry, than kis 
extraordinary private virtues, his lobriety and fin- 
ce-e attachment to the duties of religion. He was 
alfo remarkable for his fortitude and reiblution in 
combating adverfity : we are fnrdier told that he 
was perfe61Iy acquainted wiih the French, Italian, 
Latin, Dutch and Spani(h languages. And it is 
related of him, that by endeavouring to correA the 
vices of the times with too much afperity, he ex- 
poied himfelf to the refentment of thofe in power, 
who figni£ed their difpleafure, to the m^nincation 
and trouble of the author. Our poet gained more 
reputation by the tranflation of Du Bartas, than by 
any of his own compoficions. Befides bis Weeks and 
Works, he tranfiated feveral other prododions of that 
author, namel/, || Eden, the Deceit, the Furies, the 
Handicrafts, the Ark, Babylon, the Colonies', the 
Coluiuns, the Fadiers, Jonas, Urania, Triumph of 
Faith, Miracle of Peace, the Vocation, the Daw ; 
the Captain i, the Trophies, the Magnificence, Sec, 
alfo a Paradox of Odes de la Nove, Baron of 
Teligni with the Cuadrians of Pibeac; ^all whicli 
t.anliations were generally well received ; but for 
his own woiks, which were bound up with them, 
they received not, fays Winftanley, io general an 
approbation, as may be fcen by thefc verfes : 

We know thou doft well. 
As a tranflator 
But where things requine 
A genius and fire, 

e Winft. Liv« of the Poets, f. IC9. 

Not 
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Not kindled before by others painty 
A» often thou hail wanted brains* 

In die year 1618 diis author died at Middle- 
boreh in Zealand, aged 5 5; years, and had the fol - 
lowing epitaph made on him by his great admirer 
Jphn Vicars beforementioned, but we do not find 
that it was put upon his tomb-ftone. 

I 
Here lies (death's too rich prize) the corpfe in- 
terred 
Of Jofliua Sylvefter Du Bartas Pier ; 
A man of arcs bed parts, to God, man, dear ; 
In foremoft rank of poets bed preferred. 

Samuel Dan iel 

WA S the fon of a mufic mailer, and born 
near Taunton in Somcrfetftiire, in the year 
1562. In 1570 he was admitted a commoner in 
Magdalen Hall in Oxford, where he remained a- 
bout three years, and by the affiftance of an ex- 
cellent tutor, made a very great proHciency in aca- 
demical learning ; but his genius inclining him more 
to ftttdies of a gayer and fofcer kind, he quitted 
the Univerfity, and applied hlmfelf to hiftory and 
poetry. His own merit, added to the recommen- 
dation of h's brother in law, (John Florio, fo 
well known for his Italian Dictionary) .procured 
him the patronage of Queen Anne, the confort 
of King James I. who was jpleafed to confer on 
him the honour of being one of the Grooms of 
the Privy -Chamber, which enabled him to rent 
a houfe near London, where privately he 
conrpofed many of his dramatic pieces. He was 
VOL. I. N' 3. H tutor 



tutor to La4y. Ana.Cli&)id, and oa th« death of 
the great Sp^nr(e;rj he waa^ appoioied Poet Laureat 
to Queen Elizabeth. Towards the end of his life 
h^ retired to, a fann which he had at Bccking- 
ton ne^ Philips-Norton, ia SoQierfetihirCy wber^ 
alt^r fo^e time fpent ia the fecvice of the Mafesj 
and, in,^eUgious contemplation, he died in the year 
1 619. He left -no ii&e by. his wife Jaftma, to 
whom he was married feveral years. Wood fays, 
that in the wall over his grave diere is this infcnp- 
ton i 

Here lies expefting the feco;id coming of our 
Lord and Saviour JefiisChrif^, the dead body 
of Samuel Daniel efquire, that excellent poet 
and hiftorian, who was tutor to Lady Ann 
Clifibrd in her youth, (he that was daughter 
and heir to George Clifford earl of Cumberland ; 
who ill gratitude to him erected this monument 
to his memory a long time after, when Ihe was' 
Countefs Dowager of Pembroke, Dorfet and 
Montgomery. He died in Odober, Anno 1619* 

Mr. DaniePs poetical wQrks^ SonQfti^g of dr%^ 
matic and other jpieces, are as follow ; 

1 . The Complaint of Rofamond* 

2. A .Letter from Odtavia to Marcus Antomus^- 
8vo. i6ii. 

The{e two .pieces refemt^le eachothsry both* inj 
fubje<^ and , ftile, being written in the. OiHIdian' 
mai^ne/jt with, great tendernefs and variety of paf-' 
fiqfi., The meafure is Stanzas of feven lines^. 
L^tVth^ following fpecim^n (haw thq haraio* 
ny and fdqUca^y of his . numbers, where he maka»> 
Rofaniond fj^ak of beauty in as .expreflive a man- 
as'.dc^iption can reach* ^ 

AKt 
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Ah ! beauty Syren, fair inchanting good. 
Sweet iilent rhetoric orperfuading eyes ; 
Dumb eloquence whofe power doth move th# 

blood. 
More than the words or wifdom of the wife ; 
Still harmony whoie Diapafon lies, 
Within a brow ; the key which paffions move. 
To ravifh fenfe^^nd play a world in love. 

3. Hj^men's Triumph, a Paftoral Tragi.- Comedy ^ 
prefentiil at the Queen's Court in the Strand, at- 
Jier Mayfly's entertainment of the King, at the 
nuptials of lord 'Rbxborough, London, 1623, 4to. 
It is introduced by a pretty contrived Prologue 
by way of dialogue, in which Hymen is oppofed' 
hy avarice, envy and jealoufy ; in this piece our 
author. fometimes touches the paf&ons with a very 
delicate hand. 

4. The Qucen'e Arcadia, a Paftoral Tragi-Ca- 
ntedy, prefented before her Majefty by the univcrfu 
tjTbf Oxford,* London 1623, 410. 

5. The Vifion of the Twelve Goddefes, prefent- 
•din 'a Mafque the 8th of January at Hampton- 

• Coort;' by, the- Queen's moft excellent Majefty and 
her Lddies. London 1604, ^o^ and 1623, 410. 
It is dedicated to the Lady Lucy, countefs of Bed- 
fdrd. His defi^ under the (hapes, and in the 
perfohs of the Twelve GbddefTes, was to ihadow 
out the bleftings which the nati6n enjoyed, undef 
the peaceful reign of King James L By Juno 
was repVefcnted' Power; by Pallas Wifdom and 
Defence ; by Venus, Love and Amity ; by Vefta, 
Religion*; by Diana, Chaftity; by Profcrpine, 
Riches ; by Macaria, Felicity -, by Concordia, she 
Union of Hearts ; by Aftraca, juftice; by Flora, 
the Beauties of the Earth ; "by Ceres, Plenty ; 
and by Tathys, Naval Power. 

6. The Tragedy of Philotas, 161 1, Svo. it is 
dedicated to the Pnnce, afterwards King Charles I. 

H a This 
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This play met with fome oppofhion, becaufe it 
was reported that the charafter of Philotas was 
drawn for the unfortunate earl of Eflex, which 
obliged the author to vindicate himfelf frcm 
this charge, in an apology printed at the end 
of the play ; both this play, and that of Cleopa- 
tra, are written after the manner of the ancients, 
with a chorus between each aft. 

7. The Eiftory of the Civil Wars between the 
Houfes of York and Lancafter, a Poem in' eight 
books, London, 1604, in 8vo. and 1623, 4to. 
with his pifture before it. 

8. A Funeral Poem on -the Death of the Earl 
of Devonfhire, London^ 1603, 4to. 

9. A Panegyric Congratulatory, delivered to the 
King at Burleigh- Harrington in Rutlandfhire, 1604 
and 1623, 4to. • 

10. Kpiftles to various great Perfonages in Vei-fe, 
London, 1601 and 1623, 410. 

1 1 . The Paflion of a Diftrefled Man, who be- 
ing on a tempeft on the fea, and having in hit 
boat two women (of whom he loved the one who 
difdained him, and fcorned the other who loved 
him) was, by command of Neptune, to call out 
one of them to appcafe the rage of the tempeft, 
but which was referred to his own choice. If 
th« reader is curious to know the determination 
of this man's choice, it is fummed up in the con- 
cluding line of the poem. 

She muA be call away, that would not fave. 

12. Mufophilus, a Defence of Learning; writ- 
ten dialogue- wife, addreiTed to Sir Fulk Greville. 

13. Various Sonnets to Delia, 57 in number. 

14. An Cde. 15. A Paftoral. 16. A Defcrip- 
tion of Beauty. 17. To the Angel Spirit of Sir 
Philip Sidney. 18. A Defence of Rhime. All 

"^ieces are publiihed together in two vo- 
lumes. 
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lumcs, 1 21110. under the title of the poetical piccct 
of Mr. Samuel Daniel. 

But however well qualified our author's genii s 
was for poetry, yet Langbain is of opinion that 
his hilbry is the crown of air his works. It \wi\s 
printed about tlie year 1613, and dedicated to 
Queen Anne. It reaches from the flate of Britain 
under the Romans, to the beginning of tJie-reign 
of Richard II. His hiflory has received eaco 
miums from various hands, as wjII as his poetry : 
It was continued by John IVuful, with like 
brevity and candour, but not with equal ele- 
eancj, -till the reign of Richard III. A. D. 1484. 
Mr. Daniel lived refpeftcd by men of worth 
and falhion, he palled through life without tail- 
ing many of the vicillitudes of fortune ; he feeins 
to have been a fecond rate eenius, and'atolera- 
blc vcrfificr ; his poetry in fome places is tender, 
but want of fire is his chara^teriilical fault. 
He was unhappy in the choice of his fubjeft 
of a civil war for a poem, which obliged him 
to defcenil to minute defcriptions, and nothing 
merely narrative can properlv be touched in po- 
ctnr,. which demands flights of the imagination and 
bold images. 

Sir John Harrington, 

BQ R N at Kelfton near the city of Bath, was 
the fon of John Harrington eiquirc, who was. 
imprifoned in the Tower in the rcigii of c^^jv.ti 
Mary, for holding a correfpondencc with the La- 
dy Elizabeth -, with ^hom he wiii in great favour af- 
ter her acceflion to the crown, and received many 
H 3 telli. 
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teftixnonies of her bounty and gratitude. Sir John, 
our author, had the honour to be her sod-fon, and 
both in refpedl to his father*s merit, and his 
own, he was fo happy to pofTefs her efteem to the 
lad X' He had the rudiments of his education at 
Eaton ; thence removing to Cambridge, he there 
commenced mafter of ai-ts, and before he arrived 
at his 30th year, • he favoured the world with a 
tranilation of the Orlando F.uriofo of Ariofto, by 
which he acquired fome reputation. After this 
work, he compofed four books of epigrams, which 
in thofc times were received with great applaufe; 
feveral of thefe mention another humorous piece 
of his called Mifacmos Metamorphofis, which for 
a while*expofed him to her Majeily'^s refentment, 
yet he was afterwards received into favour. This 
(fays Mrs. Cooper-) is not added to the reft of his 
works, and therefore fhe fuppofes was only meant 
lor a Court amufement, not the entertainment of 
the public, or the increafe of his -fiame. Jn the 
roi^Q of ICing James 1. he was created Knight of 
the";Bath **, and prefentcd a msmjfcript toJrrince 
Plenry, called a Brief View of the .State .of the 
Church of England, as it ftood in Qgeen Elisa- 
beth and King Jam^s*s rei^n in the year 1608. 
This piece was levelled chiefly againft .the mar- 
ried bifliops, and was intended only for the pri- 
vate ufe of his Highnefs, but was iome years af- 
terwards publifhed by one of Sir Jdhii-s ^grand- 
fons, and occafioned much difplesCmre from the 
clergy, who did not fail to recolieft that his con- 
du6l was of a piece with his do^rinos, as He, to- 
gether with Robert earl of Leicefter, fupported Sir 
Walter Raleigh in his fuitto C^een Elisabeth Tor 
the manor of Banwcll, belonging to the hiihopric 
of Bath and Wells, on the jprcfumption that the 
right reverend incumbent had incurred a Pjremunire, 
by marr\ ing a fecond wife. 

•f MufpsLibr^', p. 256, ^ .Ubijfiipra. 

Sir 
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Sir John appears to he a gentlenian of great 
pltafantry 'and hiimour ; his fortune was* cafy, 
the court his 'deftitfftt, "atid'SvMiS\;is'iV(er'in *d- 
vantage loan a=uthor, \^it wis ribt'Ais'WfiTiefs/^ut 
cRvcrfion : 'Tis not to be doubt erd, liiit'his tra'nffa- 
tion of Ariofto was publifhed ^fJcr Spenfer's W\ry 
Qneen, irid 'yet bbth m lahgnage and numbers it 
is much infef46r, as mnch as it is reafohable ' to 
fuppofe the 'f enius 6f Harrington \vas' befow that 
of Spcnfer. 

Mrs. Coopcrrcmarks, ttet the wKdk poem of Or- 
lando is a tedious' iftcdley6f unnatiiral characters, 
and improbable events, arid that the diithor's patron. 
Cardinal HippoHto De Ette, had fottie reafon f6r 
that feverequeftion, Whefe fJic de>Hil, Si^ior Lu- 
dovico, did you pick up all thefc datnncd lies ? The 
genius of Ariofto feems infinitely i^ore fit for fatire 
Sian^ heroic poetry; and fome dreof oj^inion, thit 
had Harrington wrote nothing but ipigrinnls> he'hfaid 
been more in his <Jwn way. 

We c^xinot c^ciSnly fix the titaie that Sir John 
died, but it 'is reafikiabk'to fupbdfe tWat 'It wis ^- 
bout the middle, or rather towards the latter ititi df 
Times Vs «igh. I nfall ftibjblh'dh tpgrzm of 
nis as % fpedknen'of his poetfy. 

-I-N C O R >l tJ T TJ-M. 

Wh^t'Curril.pate yolith is he th!dtTittcth ■ tHfcfe, 
So-'htfar thy Wife, and Whlf]f>ers in her eire, 
'And tsikes her hand in his, and- fof: doth wrin^her. 
Sliding his ring dill up dnd down h^r 'finger ? 
Sir, 'tis a pr66lbr, fee n in both the lir^s, 
RetainM by her in fome important diiife ; 
J'rompt and difcreet both in hi*3 fpeech a:nd aftion. 
And doth her bufinefs with gttzt fatisfadion. 
And think'ft thou fo ? ahorn-plagiie on thy head f 
Art thou fo like a fool, and wittol led. 
To think he doth the bfls^ncfs df tby "wife ? 
He doth'thy bus'ncfs,' I dare lay my Iffc. 

H 4 Tbt/NTAi 
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-^ Thomas Decker, 

APottwho lired in the reign of King James 
J . and as, he was cotemporary with Ben John* 
fon, fo he Jbecame mere eminefit by having a quarrd 
with that great man, than by all his works. Decker 
was but an indifferent poet, yet even in thofe days 
he warteJ not his admirers ; he had alfo friends among 
the pccts ; one of whom, Mr. Richard Brome, 
£]v.a\L tailed him Father ; b.ut it is the misfortune 
cf Jiitle wits, that their admirers are as inconCdera- 
ble as thcrrifelves, for Jfrome's applaufes confer no 
jrreat honour on thofe who erjoy them. Our au- 
thcr j lined with Webfter iji writing three plays, and 
with R(;wley and Ford in another ; and Langbaine 
afTerif, that thefe plays in v/hich he only contribu- 
ted a parr, far exceed thofe of his own compoflti- 
on. He has been concerned in eleven plays, eight 
whereof are of his own writing, of all winch I fliall 
give an account in their alphabetical order. 

I. Fortunatus, a comedy, printed originally in 4tQ. 
but with what fuccefs, or when a^ted, I canno: gaiQ 
any account. 

II. Honell Whore, the firft part ; a comedy, with 
the humours of the Patient Man, and the Longing 
Wife, aded by the Queen's Servants, 1635. 

III. Honed Whore, the fecond part, a comedy j 
with the humours of the Patient Man, the Impatient 
Wife ; the Honeft Whore perfuaded by flrong argu- 
ments to turn Courtezan again ; her refufing thofe 
arguments, and lalUy the comical palTage of an 
Italian bridewel, where the fcene ends. Printed in 
4:0. London 1630. This play Langbaine thinks 
was never exhibited, neither is it divided into adl.'u 

IV. If this be not a good play the devil is in it; 
a comedy, adcd with great applaufe by the Queen's 
m;:jcfty's fcrvants, at the Red-Bull, and dedicated to 
the atHors. The beginning of this play feems to be 
writ in imitation of Machiavcl's novel of Belphc- 
oor, where Pluto fummons the Devils to council. 

Match 
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Match me in London, a Tragi -Comedy, often 
prefented, firft at the BulPs-head in St. John's-ftreet, 
and then afc a private houfe in Drury-lane, called 
the Phoenix, printed in ^to. in 1631. 

VI. Nprthward Ho, a comedy, often adled by 
the children of Paul's, printed in 410. London, 1607. 
This play was writ by our author and John Webiler. 

Vn. Satyromaftix, or the untrufling the humour- 
ous poet, a comical fatire, prefented ,publickly by 
the Lord Chamberlain's fervants, and privately by 
the children of Paul's, printed in 4to, 1602, and 
dedicated to the world. This play was writ oh the 
occasion of Ben Johnfon's Poetafler, for fome ac- 
count of which fee the Life of Johnfon. 

VIII. Weft ward Ho, * a comedy, often afted by 
the children of Paul's, and printed in 410. 1607; 
written by our author and Mi*. Webfter. 

IX. Whore of Babylon, an hiftory afted by the 
prince's fervants, and printed in 4to. London 1607. , 
The defign of this play, by feigned names, istofet 
forth the admirable virtues of queen Elizabeth; and 
the dangers fhe efcaped-by the happy difcovery of 
thofe defigns againft her facred perfon by the Je- 
fuits and bigotted Papifts. 

X. Wvatt's Hiftory, a play faid to be writ by him 
and Webfter, and printed in 4to. The fubjefi of 
thb play is Sir Thomas Wyat of Kent, who made 
an infurre£lion in the firft year of Queen Mary, to 
prevent her match with Philip of Spain. 

fieiides thefe^ plays he joined with Rowley and 
Ford in a play called, The Witch of Edmonton, of 
which fee Rowley. 

There are four other plays afcribed to our author, 
in which he is faid by Mr. Phillips and Winftanley 
to be an aflbciate with John Webfter, viz. Noble 
Stranger ; New Trick to cheat the Devil ; Weakeft 

♦ This was revived in the year 1751, at Drury-lane 
theatre on the Lord Mayor's day, in the room of the London 
Cutkolds, which is now difcontinued at thtt houfe. 

H 5 goe« 
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goes to the Wall ; Woman will have her WjU • in 
all which Langbaine aiTcrts they are i&iiftakiei^ for 
the £r A was written by {^ewis Sharp, and thr tttbcr 
by anonymous authors. 

Beaumont and Fletchxr 

WERE two famous dramatics in the reien of 
James I. Thefe two friends were fo cTofely 
united as authors, and are fo jointly concerned in 
theapplaufes and cenfures be/lowed upon ^ir |4tys, 
that it cannot be thought improper to comic^ thkir 
lives under one article. 

Mr. FRANCIS BEAVMOTUT 

Was defcended from the mioieiit hrnHy ^of ih 
name, feated at Grace dieu in Leicefter{ht»e» * ajni 
was born about the year i ^85 in the leign ofQjmok 
Elizabeth. His grandfather, John Beaujnent, was 
MaHer of the Rolls, and his father Francis Beau- 
mont, one of the Judges of the Common Pieat. Our 
.poet had his education at Cambridge, -f* i>vt of 
what college we are not informed, nor is it Terjr 
material to know. We £nd him afteiwands adaut- 
ted a Hudent in the Inner-Temple, but we have no 
account of his making any pro6ciency in the bnt, 
which is a circum (lance attending almoft all the pocfei 
who were bred to that profeiHon, which, few 
men of fprightly genius care to be confined 
to. Before he was thirty years of afle he di» 
ed, in 1615, and was buried the nintiiof the fiune 
month in the entrance of St. Benedidine's Chapd. 

* Jjkcob'sLivst of the I^OftfPp f W^ 

withiD 
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ivithin St. Peter's Weftminller. We lilcct with no 
infcription on his tomb, but there are two epitaphs 
i^rit on him, one by his elder brother Sir John 
Beaumont, and the other by fiifhop Corbet.. 
That by his brother is jpretty enough, and is as ioU 
lows : 

On Death, tliy murderer, this revenge I takie : 
I flieht his terror, anc] juil^^uellion 'make, 
Which of us two the bed jprc'cedcnc'e hicve^ 
Mine to thb wretched world, thine to the grav«^ 
THbu Ihould'ft have fbUowcd m^, but tJeatK t«^ 

bjlame' . 

Mficounted yisars, and mcafured ageby j^me. 
So ddafly haft thou bouglii; thy precious lines i 
Thy jprajfe grew fwiftly, la tny life declines. 
Thy mufc, the hearer's queen, the reMer^s love 
All ears, all hearts^ Lut Death's could {)Teafe tnd 

hioVe. 

Oul- vpet left behind him^ one daughter, l^rs« 
Frances jBeaumont, who Ti/eci to a great age and 
<died in Leicefterfhire iince the year 170Q. She 
bad been poflefied of feveraJ. poems oit "her fatnef a 
writing, but they were loft at fea in her voyage from 
Ireland, where flie had lived fometi me in the Duke 
bf Ormond's family. Befiies the plftys id which 
Beaumont was jointly concerned with Fletcher, he 
writ a little dranatk pieee eatttkd, A M^jEque of 
Graysltm XjeritlttrfCTi, aifd tV ln'fteh.T6faj{)le j a 
poetical epiftle to Ben Johnfon ; verfcs to his friend 
ter. jolWi Fletcbefr, tipott his faithfhl $hi](AeM, lind 
tfthtt pdtm pfitfted tb'gWtet te iftTjrj, Svd, that 
paftoral y^\d\\ was written by Fletcher alicfnc, hivft'g; 
Wirt with but rfn indifferent itcreptidn, Beaurtiortt ad- 
AteiTed ttae foil wiifg copy of vtifes to hirti oti thatj 
otcafion, in whtcn he reprdTents the haiard 6f 
writing for the ftaee, and fatirizes the audience for 
H6 warn 
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wane of jodgment, which, ia order to (hew his 
ver£fic2t;on 7 ihall inicn. 

V/hy ihonld the man, ^hofc wit' ne'er had a llaiii. 
Upon the public (lagc prefent his vein. 
And make a thoufand men in judgment fit 
To call in queflion h'u andoubtedwit, 
Scarce two of which can nnderftand the Iaw% 
Which they fhoold judge by, nor the party's caofc. 
Among the roat there is not one that hath. 
In his own ccnfure an explicit faith. 
One company, knowing thy jodgment Jack, 
( J round their belief on the next man in black; 
Others on him th2U makes figns and is mute;. 
Some like, as he does, in the faireft fate; 
He a% his mifb-efs doth, and (he by chance : 
Nor want there thofe, who, as the boy doth 

dance 
Bctv/ccn the a£^s will cenfure the whole play ; 
Some, if the wax-lights be not new that day : 
But mulcitudei there arc, whofe jodementgoet 
ficadlcng, according to the adors c&thes. 

Mr. Beaumont Was edeemed fo a'ccnrate a judeeof 
jJayr;, that Ben Johnfon, while he lived, fubniitted 
III] \i'i . writin^^s to his cenfures ; and it is thought, af- 
cd hi* jud;/:ncnt in correcting, if not contriving 
luOll of hii* plotc. 

Mr. JOHN FLETCHER 

Was fon of Dr. Richard Fletcher, Lord Biihop 
of London, and was born in Northamptonihire in 
ihc year 1576. lie was educated at Cambridge, 
jii(il);ilily at liurgct- college, to which his father was 
hy hi'i laft will and tcftamcnt a bcnefador*. He 
wr<;tc playfl jointly with Mr. Beaumont, and Wood 

» J^a/i^baiiic'i Lives of the Poetf» 

fays; 
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3 he aiiiiled Ben Johnfon in a Comedy called 
le Widow, After Beaumont's death, it is faid 

confulted Mr. James Shirley in fbrming the 
»ts of feveral of his plays, but which - thofe 
re we have no means' of difovering. The editor 

Beaumont and Fletcher's plays in 171 1 thinks 
venr probable that Shirley fupplied many that 
re left imperfefl, and that the players gave 
le remains of Fletcher's for Shirley to make 
; and it is from hence (he fays) that in the iiril 

of Love's Pilgrimage, there is a fcene of- an 
cr tranfcribed verbatim out of Ben Johnfon's 
W Inn, Ad I. Scene I. which play was written 
g after Fletcher, died, and tramplanted into 
ire's Pilgrimage, after printing the New Inn, 
ich was in the year 1 630, and two of the plays 
ited under Fletcher's name. The Coronation 
1 The Little Thief have been claimed by Shir- 
as his ; it is probable they were left imper- 

by the one, and finifhed by the o^er. Mr. 
tcher died of the plague in the forty ninth year 
his age, the firil of King Charles L An. 162c, 

was buried in St. Mary Overy's Church m 
thwark. 

leaomont and Fletcher, as has been obferved^ 
te plays in concert, but what ihare each bore 
Forming the plots, writing the fcenes, &c. « is 
Qown. The general opinion is, that Beaumont*s 
rment was uiually employed in correcting and 
snchine the fuperfiuities of Fletcher's wit, 
dfe fault was, as Mr. Cartwright exprelTes it, to 
00 much ; but if WinHanley may be credited^ 
former had his ihare likewiie in the drama, for 

author relates, that our poets meeting once at 
ivern in order to form the rude draught of a 
edy, Fletcher undertook to kill the king, 
:h words being overheard by a waiter, he was 
ious enough, in order to reconunend himfclf, to 
;e an information againft them ; but their loy*- 
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alty being unquieflioned, and the relatioi 
circumAance probable, that the vengea 
only aimed at a theatrical monarch, t 
ended in a jeft. 

The iirft play which brought them 

teem, as Diyden fays, was Philaftery 

lies a Bleeding ; for, before that, they You 

two or thlree very nnfacctfsfuHy, as the 1 

ported of Ben Johnfon before he writ Ever 

hi 8 H lunour . Thefe authors had w ith the a 

Df the wit of Shakefpear, which was thi 

dent, great natural gifts improved by ftnd; 

plots are allowed generally more regular ths 

fpear*s ; they touch the tender pmons, a 

love in a very movmg manner ; their fai 

withllanding Beaumont's caftigation, coi 

certain luxuriance, and ibxtching thrir f\ 

an immoderate length ; f however, it mnft 

their wit is great, their language faiti 

paffions they rufe, and the aee in w1 

lived is a fufiicient apology Tor thei 

Mr* Dryden tells ns, in his Eflay on Dra 

ctry, that Beaumont and Fletfcher^s ph 

time were the moft pleafing and freqn 

tainments of the ftage, two of then^ ut 

through the year for one of Shakefpear^s or 

tod me reafbn he aifigns is, becaofe 

certain guety in their comedies, and a 

their moft feriotts plays which ftdts gen< 

till men's hnmours ; but however it 

when Dryden writ, the cafe is now T€% 

teatmiontand Fletcher^s plays are not a 

ence a feafon, while cne of Shake^ 

•f Theie is a cMrfemefi of dialogue, even ia 1 
eft ckaiadcrs, in comedy, duR appears bdw ain 
able ; one is almoft inclined to think the iangnagc 
of thofe times were not over-polite, this £uilt a^ 
qnent ; nor is the gre»t Shakefpear entindy Co 
liBreoft 
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tedalnoftevery third ni^t. Itma^rfeem'ibaiigey 
Kits of the €rk magnitude fhoakl not be ib 
tenonmd in the age in Which they live, as 
fteri^.;* it is now fiilhioiiable to be in rap- 
wkk Shakeipear ; editions are multiplied pp. 
didoof, asid men t>f the greateft genius . 
empioyed all their power in illnftradng ids 
ies, which e^er grow upon the reader, and 
gioimd upon perufal. Theie noble authors 
jooei\«d mcenlb c/f praife from the higheft 

.they were loved and efteemed bv dieir co- 
mnet, who have not fatled to demotfftrate 
ntTpeA by various copies of verfes at dif- 
: tunes, and ujpon difierem occafions, nd- 
d to them, the infeftion of which would ex- 
ibe bounds propofed fcMr thls^ ^vork. I fhull 
obferre, that amongft the inuftrions names 
idr admirers, are Denham, Waller, Cart- 
kt, Ben Johnfbn, Sir John Berkenhead, and 
en himfelf, a name more than equal to vSi the 

But the works of oar authors hare not efcaped 
enfore of critics, efpeciallT Mr. Rhymer the 
iompher, who was really a man of vnt 
jiH^ment, but ibmewhat in natured ; for he 
iboared to expofe the fatdts, widiocrt takhig 
■otice of the beauties of Rollo Duke of Nor- 
)fy the Kin^ and No King, and -die Maids 
pijf im a piece of his caRi^ The Tragedies 
B Lift Age confidered, and examined by the 
ice tf the ancients, and by llhe common fenfe 
3 Jiges. in a letter to Fleetwood Shepherd 
se. Mr. R3niier fent one of his books as ^ 

tfajr not this Ve owing to envy ? are not rooft wits jealous 
ar Mtonporades ? how readily do we pay adoration to 
mLf haw fiowlf ^ we girce v e n ikint praife to the living ? 
wonder BcMinsnt and Fbtcher were more praifed and ver- 
than Shakerpear ? were not inferior wits oppofed, nay 
Tt^f to Drypen while living ? WM aot this the cafe of 
M and Pope, whofe works (thofe authors being no 
wiil be rnd with admiration, and allowed the juft pre- 
fice, while tht Eogliih tooguc U miderftood. 

prefeni 
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prefcnt to Mr. Dr>'den, who in the blank leaves 
before the beginning, and after the end of the 
book, made fcvcral remarks, as if he intended to 
publifh an anfwcr to that critic, and his. opinion 
of the work was this f ; *' My judgment (fays he) 
*' of this piece, is, that it is extremely learned, 
" but the author fecms better acquainted with the 
" Greek, than the Englifti poers ; that all wnten 
<< ought to fludv this critic as the beft account 
" I have feen of^ the ancients ; that the model of 
** tragedy he has here given is extremely corrrd. 
<< but that it is not the only model of tragedy, 
** becaufe it is too much circumfcribed in the 
** plot, characters, &c. And laftly, that we may 
'* be taught here julUy to admire and imitate the 
^' ancients, uichout giving them the prefereDoe» 
*^ with this author, in prejudice to our own coun- 
'* try." 

Some of Beaumont and Fletcher^s plays were 
printed in quarto during the lives of their authon ; 
. and in the year 1 645 twenty years after Fletch- 
er's death, tlicre was publifhed in folio a collec- 
tion of their plays which had not been printed be- 
fore, amounting to between thirty and forty. At 
the beginning of this volume are inferted a great 
number of commendatory verfes, written by the 
moft eminent wits of that age. This coUcdMm 
was publilhed by Mr. Shirley after ihutting up the 
Theatres, and dedicated to the earl of Pemocoke . 
by ten of die moft famous a£lors. In 1679 ^'^''^ 
was an edition of all their plays publimed in 
folio. Another edition in 1711 by Tonfon in- 
fcven volumes 8vo. containing all the verfes in 
praife of the authors, and fupplying a large omif* 
fion of part of the laft a£l of Thierry and Theodoret. 
There was alfo another edition in 1751. 

t Preface to Flctcbcr'i plays. 

The 
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The plays of oor authors are as follow, 

I. Beggars Bufh, a Comedy, a£led with applaufe. 
«. Bonauca, a Tragedy ; the plot from Tacitus's 
nnals, b. xiv. Milton's Hiflory of England, b. ii. 
fiia play has been twice revived. 

3. The Bloody Brother, or Roll^Duke of Nor- 
andy, a Tragedy, aftcd at the Theatre at Dorfct- 
arden. The plot is taken from Herodian's Hif- 
y, b, iv. 

4. Captain, a Comedy. 

c. Chances, a Comedy; this was revived by 
Uiers duke of Buckingham with great applaufe. 

6. The Coronation, a Tragi-Comedy, claimed 
Mr. Shirley as his. 

7. The Coxcomb, a Comedy. 

8. Cupid's Revenge, a Tragedy. 

9. The Cuftom of the Country, a Tragi-Come- 
• ; the plot taken from Malifpini's Novels. Dec. 
Nov. 6. 

10. Double Marriage, a Tragedy. 

I I , The Elder Brother, a Comedv, 

13. The Faithful Shcphcrdefs, a Dramatic Pafto- 
I, firft aftcd on a twelfth-night at Somcrfct 
ou(e. This was entirely Mr. Fletcher's, and in- 
ad of a Prologue was fung a Dialogue', be- 
'ecn a pried and a nymph, written by Sir Wil- 
im Davcnant, and the Epilogue was fpoken by 
e Lady Mordant, but met with no fuccefs. 

13. The Fair Maid of the Inn, a Comedy i part 
this play is taken from Caufin's Holy Court, and 
anlcy's Hillory of Man. 

14. The Falfc One, a Tragedy, founded on the 
Iventurcs of Julius Ca:far in Egypt, and his a- 
t)urs with Cleopatra. 

15. Tour Plays in One, or Moral Rcprcfcntati- 
s, containing the triumphs of honour, love, death 
d time, froiu Boccace's Novels. 

16. The 
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16. The Honeft Man's Fortune, a Tragi -Come 
dy ; the plot from Heywood's irliilory of Warner. 

17. The Humourous Lieutenant, a Tragi-Co- 
medy, ftill aded with applaufe. 

18. The Ifland Princcls, a Tragi-Comedy, re- 
vived in 1687 by Mr. Tate. 

19. A King and No King^ a Tragi Comedy, a£t- 
ed with applaufe. 

20. The Knight of the Burning Peftlc, a Come- 
dy, revived alio with a Prologue fpoken by the 
famous Nell Gwyn. ^ 

21 . The Knight of Malta, a Tragi-comcdy. 

22. The Laws of Candy, a Tragi-Comedy. 

23. The Little French Lawyer, a Comedy ; die 
plot from Gufman, or the Spanifh Rpgue. 

24. Love's Cure, or the Martial Maid, a Co- 
medy. 

25. The Lover's Pilgrimage, a Comedy 5 the plot 
is taken from a novel ^ied the Two Damfeis, and 
fome incidents from Ben -Jonfon^s New Iim. 

26. The Lovers Progrefs, a Tragi - Comedy i 
built on a French romance called Lyfknder and 
Califta. 

27. The Loyal Subjeft, a Comody. 

28. The Mad Lover, a Tragi-Comedy. 

29. The Maid in the Mil^ a Comedv. This 
was rcvifed and afted on the duke of York's Thft* 
atre. 

30. The Maid's Tragedy ; a play always tfted 
with the greatcft applaufe, but fome part of it dif- 
plcafing Charles II. it was for a time forbid- to be 
a^ed in that reign, till it was revived by Mr. 
Waller, who entirely altering the laft a6^, it was 
brought on the ftage again with univerfal applaufe. 

31. A Mafque of Grays Inn Gentlemen, prc- 
fented at the marriage of the Princefs Elizabeth and 
the Prince Palatine of the Rhine, in the Bancjuet* 
ing Houfj at Whitehall. This piece was wntten 
by Mr. Beaumont alone. 

32. Monfieor 
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32. Monfieur Thomas, a Comedy. This play 
kas been fmce a£led on the ftage, under the title of 
IVick for Trick. 

33. Nice Valour, or the Paffionate Madman, <a 
Comedy. 

34 . The Night-walker, or die Little Thief, a 
Comedy, revived fmce theRefloration with applaufe. 

35. The Noble Gentleman, a Comedy; this 
was revived by Mr. Durfey, aad by (him called 
The Fool's Preferment, at the Three Dukes df 
Duodable. 

36. Philader, or Love lies a Bleeding, a TMgi- 
Comcdy. This 'Was the £rft pliiy that : brought 
thefe fine writers into cdeem. It was fiiH^repre- 
fcnted at the old Theatre in Linceins Ian Fiekis, 
when the women adted by^themfeltes. 

37V The Pilgrim, a Comedy; reviviedand.mAcli 
wm fuccefs. 

;^S. The Propheteff, <« Ttagi^Comedy. This 
I»i«y' has been revived W'Mr.'.Bettercon, *>unitertiuB 
title of Dioclefian, an Opera. 

39; The Queen of Cornifh, a Tragi-Comcdy. 
^40. Rule «^i{e and Have a Wife, la^Comedy . 

41. The Scornful 'Lady, a^Comedyi; adKd.with 
great apolaufe. 

42: 1 he Sea Voyage, a Comedy ; revived by 
Mr. Durfey, who calls it The Commonwealth -of 
Women, ilcwould appearby^the lines we have qudted 
p. 141, life of Shakefpear, that it was taken from 
Shakefpear's Tempcft. 

43. The Spaniih Cunite, a Comedy, feveral 
times revived with applaufe ; the plot from Gerar- 
do'sHifloiy of .Don Joho,4p. ax>2, ^nd his Spanilh 
Curate, p. ,214. 

44. Thicry and Theodoret, a Tragedy ; the plot 
taken from the French Chronicles, m the reign of 
UlfuirU. 

45. 'J wo Noble iKinfmen, a Tragi-comcdy ; 
Shakcipcar ^ifiided I'lctobcr an compofmg this 

46. Va- 
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j\C>. Valcntinian, a Tragedy ; afterwards rev! 
ar.d altered by the Earl of Rochciler. 

47. A Wife for a Month, a Trsgedy ; for 
plot fee Mariana and Louis de Mavcme Tore 
rliftor)' of Sancho, the eighth King of Leon. 

48. The Wild-Goofe Chace, a Comedy^ 
znerly acted with applaufe. 

49. Wit at Sevcial Weapons, a C6medy. 

50. Wit without Money, a Comedy, reviv< 
the Old Houfe in Lincolns Inn Fields, immedi; 
after the burning of the Theatre in Drary 1 
with a new Prologue by Mr. Dryden. 

51. The Woman Hater, a Comedy, revivc( 
Sir William Davenant, with a new Prologo 
profc. This play was writ by Fletcher alone. 

52. Women pleafed, a Comedy; the plot : 
Boccace's Novels, 

53. Woman's Prize, or the Tanner Tann' 
Comedy, built on the fame foundation with Sti 
fpear's Taming of a Shrew ; writ by Fletcher ^ 
out Beaumont. 

Mr. Beaumont writ beiides his dramatic pi 
a volume of poems, elegies, fonnets, &c. 



■' Thomas Lod g e 

WA S defcended from a family of his i 
living in Lincolnfhire, but whether 
there, is riot afcertaincd. He made his firft 
pcarancc at the univerfity of Oxford about 
year 1573, and was afterwards a fcholar 11 
the learned Mr. Edward Hobyc of Trinity 
lij^e ; where, fays Wood, making very carl) 

▼ai 
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ances, his ingenuity began firfl to be obferved, 
I feveral of nis poetical compoiitions. After 
e had taken one aegree in arts, and dedicated 
>ine time to reading the bards of antiquity, he 
ained fome reputation in poetry, particularly of 
le fatirlc fpccies ; but beinc; convinced how 
arren a foil poetry is, and how unlikely to 
ield a competent proviiion for its profcflbrs, he 
ndied phyfic^ for the improvement of which 
c went beyond Tea, took the degree of Dr. of 
liat faculty at Avignon, returned and was incor- 
lorated in the univerfity in the latter end of 
^een . Elizabeth's reign : Afterwards fettling in 
^ndon, he praflifed phyfic with great fuccefs, and 
^at particularly encouraged by the Roman Ca- 
iiolics» of which perfuafion it is faid he was. 

Our author hath written 

Alarm againft Ufurers, containing tried expcri- 
nces againlt worldly abufes, London 1584. 

Hiflory of Forbonius and Prifasria, with Truth's 
Complaint over England. 

Euphue*s Golden Legacy. 

The Wounds of a Civil War livelily fct forth, in 
he true Tragedies of Marius and Sylla, London 
1594. 

Looking Glafs for London and England, a Tragi- 
L^omedy printed in 4to. London 1 598, in an old black 
cttcr. In this play our author was afliftcd by Mr. Ro- 
)crt Green. The drama is founded upon holy writ, 
)eingthe Hiftory of Jonah and the Ninevites, formed 
ato a play. Mr. Langbaih fuppofes they chofe this 
iibjedt, in imitation of others who had writ dra- 
nas on facred themes long before theni ; as Eze- 
:icl, a Jewilh dramatic poet, writ the Deliverance 
►f the Ifraclites out of Egypt : Gregory Nazianzen, 
•r as fome fay, ApoUinarius of Laodicea, writ the 
Tragedy of Chrift's Paflion 5 to thcfc may be add- 
ed 
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cd Hugo Grotius, Theodore Beza, Petavius, all 6 
whom have built upon the foundation of facre 
hiftory* 

Treatife on the Plague, coTitainine the nature 
figns, and accidents of the fame, London 1603. 

iVeaiife in Defence of Plays. This (fays Wood 
I have not yet feen, nor his paftoral fongs and m 
drigals, of which he writ a confiderable number. 

fie alfo tranilated into Engliih, Jofephas*« Hifto 
ry of the Antiquity of the Jews, London 1602 
The works both moral and natural of Seneca, Lon 
don 161 4. This learned gentleman died in tbi 
year 162^, and had tributes paid to his memory b; 
many of his cotemporary poets, who charadterifa 
him as a man of very confiderable genius. Win 
llanley has prefer ved an amorous fonnet of his 
which we Ihall here infert. 

If I mull die, O let me chufe my death : 
Suck out my foul with krfTes, cruel maid f 
In thy brcarts cryftal balls, embalm my breath. 
Dole it all out in fighs, when I am laid ; 
Thy lips on mine like cupping glaffes clafp ; 
Let our tongues meet, and flrivc as they wool 

fting : 
Crulh out my wind with oncftraieht-girting graf| 
Stabs on my heart keep time while thou doll finj 
Thy eyes like fearing irons bum out mine 5 
In thy fair trefles ftiSe me outright : 
Like Circe, change me to a loathfome fwlne. 
So I may live forever in thy fight. 

Into heaven's joys can none profoundly fcc^ 
Except that firll they meditate on thee. 

When our author wifhes to be changed Into a load 
fomc fwine, (o he might dwell in fight of his mifbd 
he fhould have confidered, that however agreeable tl 
metamorphofis might be to him, it could not be fo 
her, to look upon fuch a loathfome objed. 

S 
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i 
Sir John Davies 

AiS born at Chifgrove> in thepariih o(Ty(^ 
bury in Wiltihire, being the- fon-of a wealthy 
>f that place. At filteeh years of age he be- 
aOmmoDer in Queen*6-CQUege, Oxford 1585, 
bavine made preat progreis in academical 
l^ and taken the degree, of Batchelor of art9» 
Mied to the Middle-Temple^ and applying 
to the Hudy of the common law, was called 
ar ; bat having a quarrel with one Richard 
, (afterwards recorder of London) he bafti- 
iiim in the Temple-hall at dinner-time, in 
e of the whole affembly, for which con- 
he was immediately expelled, and retired a- 
Oxford to profecnte his (ladies, but did not 
the fcholar's gown. Upon this oocafion he 
ed i that excellent pt>em called Nofce Teip- 
Aftcrwards by the favour of Thomas lord 
rre; keeper oPthe Great Seal, being reinfta- 
the Temple, he pra^ied as a counfellor, 
came a burgefs in the Parliament held at 
nfter 1 601 . Upon the death of Queen Eli- 
our author, with Lord Hunfdon, went into 
A to congratulate King James on his fac- 
to the Knglifh throne. Being introduced in* 
Majeily's prefence, the King enquired of 
lunfdon, the names of the gentlemen who 
lanied him, and when his lordihip men- 
|ohn Davies, the King prefently afked whe« 
J was Nofce Tcipfum, and being anfwered 
s, embraced him, and aOfured him of 

* biuret Ubtary p; 332. 

hit 
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his favour. He was accordingly made Sollicitor 
and a little after Attorney -general in Ireland, whot 
in the year 1606, he was made one of his Majefty'i 
fcrjcan'ts at law, and Speaker of the Ho ufe of Com 
mens for that kingdom. In the year following 
he received the honour of knighthood from tE 
King at Whitehall. In 161 2 he quitted the poi 
of Attorney -general in Ireland, and was made on 
of his Majcily's Englilh ferjeants at law. H 
married Eleanor Touchet, youngeft daughter c 
George lord Audley, by whom he had a fon a 
idiot who died young, and a daughter named Luq 
married to Ferdinand lord Haflings,-and afterwarc 
Earl of Huntingdon. His lady was a woman c 
very extraordinary character ; Ihe had, cr rathe 
pretended to have a fpirit of prophecy, and h< 
prcdidions received from a voice which (he oftc 
heard, were generally wrapped up in dark an 
obfcure exprellions. It was commonly reportec 
that on the funday before her husband's death, fh 
was fitting at dinner with him, fhe fuddenlybur 
into tears, whereupon he asking her the occafior 
fhe anfwcred, ** Husband, thcie are your funen 
" tears," to which he replied, ** Pray therefor 
" fpare your tears now, and I will be center 
** that you (hall laugh when I am dead." Afit 
Sir John's death fhe lived privately at Pardon i 
Hertfordiiiirc, and an account was publiQied 
her flrange and wonderful prophecies in 1609. 

In 1626 Sir John was appointed lord chic 
juftice of the King's- bench, but before the ecu 
mony of his inllallation could be performed h 
died fuddenly of an apoplexy in the iifty-fevent 
year of hi:;, age, and was buried in the churc 
of St. Martin's in the Fields. He enjoyed the joii 
applaufes of Camden, Ben Johnfon, Sir John Hai 
rington, Selden, Donne, and Corbet ; thcfe ai 
great auihoritics in our author's favour, and I ma 
fairly afl'ert that no philofophical writers ever c? 

plainc 
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plained their ideas more clearly and familiarly in 
profe, or. more harmonioufly and bea.:tifully in 
vcrfe. There is a. peculiar happinefs in his fimi- 
lies beiAg introdiKed more to iUuAla^c than adorn, 
which renders them as ufeful as entertaining, and 
diilinguiihes thorn from any other author. 

In quality of a lawyer Sir John produced the 
IbUowing pieces : 

1. A difc.very of the true cagfes why Ireland 
was never entirely fnbdued until his Majcfly's 
happy reign ; printed in 4to. London 16x2, dedica- 
tea to the Kkig with this Latin vcrfe only. 

Principis e(l virtus maxima nolTc fuos. 

2. A declaration of our fovercign lord the King, 
concerning die title of his Majcity's fon Charles, 
Iik6 prhtce and duke of Cornwall i London 1614. 

His principal performance as a poet, is a Poem 
M the 'Original, Nature, and Immortality of the 
Soul, dedicated to Queen Elizabeth. It was re- 
jMbUfhed by. Nuhum Tate, I7i4, addreded to the 
ISrM of 'f>orfet and Middlefex, who was a great ad- 
mirer of our poet, and the editor gives it a very juft 
and advantageous chara^cr. Without doubt it is 
die Nofce Teipflim fo much admired by King James, 
printed i^iq* and 1622, mentioned by Wood; to 
whi(fh were added by the fame hand : 

Hymns of .Aftrea in acroftic vcrfe ; and OrcheHr.^, 
'Ir a poem exprcfrmg the antiquity and excellency 
-ef dancine, in a dialogue between Penelope and one 
•of her Wocrs, containing 131 ftanzas uniinilhed. 
Mr. Wood mentions alfo epigranrs, and a tranflation 
of feveral of King David's rfalms, written by Sir 
John Dtfvies, but never publifhed. 

Vol. I. N«> 3. I Nofcc 
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NOSCETEIPSUM. 

Why did my parents fend me to the fchools, 
That I, with knowleilge might enrich my mindl. 

Since the defire to know firll made men fools 
And did corrupt the root of all mankind. 

For when God's hand, had written in the hearts, 
pf our firil parents all the rules of eood. 

So that tlieir (kill infus'd, furpafs^d adl arts. 
That ever were before or fincc the flood. 

And when their reafon's eye was fharp and dear, 
And {as an ejigle can behold the fun) 

Cou'd have approached th' eternal light as near, 
As th' inccUedual Angels could have done. 

Even then, to them the fpirit of lyes fuggefts, 
^1 hat they were blind becaufe they faw not ill ; 

And breath 'd into their incorrapted breafts 
A curious wi(h, which did corrupt their will. 
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Thomas Goff. 

A Gentleman who Houriihed in the reign of 
King James I. He was bom in Eilex, to- 
waids the Tatter end of Queen Elizabeth's reign* a- 
bout the year 1 592. In his youth he was lent to 
Wel^minflcr-fchool, and at the age ofeighteeiii he 
w?s entered ftudent of Chrift's-coUege in Oxfoitl *i 
Leing aa induflrious fcholar, fays Langbainc, he ar- 

• Langbainc's Lives of the Poets, 2*3. 

rived 
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ri^td to b« ft good poet, a skilful orator, and an ex* 
ccllent preacher. In the year 1623 he was made 
bfttchelor of divinity* and preftirred to a living in 
Sorry ciiUed Eail-Clanden : there he married a wife 
who proved as great a plague to him as a (hrew could 
be 1 me was a true Xantiope to our ecclefuftical 
Socrates, and gave him daily opportunities of put* 
ing his patience to the pi^oot ) and it is bcUcveU by 
fomct that this dom«lhc fcourge ihortened his days. 
He wa^ buried at hi« own pariih church at Clan- 
den, the ^7th of July, 1627. He writ feveral 
pieces on dilRsrent fubjc^s* amongft which are rec- 
koned five plays. 

Carelefs Shephcrdcfs, a Tragi-comcdy, aAed be- 
lore the King and Queen at Salifburv court with 
crtat applaufe. Printed in 410, 1656, with an Alpha- 
betical Catalogue of all fuch plays as ever were to 
that lime pubhlhcd. 

t. Courageous Turk, or Amurath I. a Tragedy, 
acted by the ftudcnt;> of Chrift-church in Oxford, 
printed in 8vo» London 1656. For the plot confult 
knolles's Hillory of the Turks. 

3. Oreftes, a Tragedy, a^ed hy the ftudentt of 
ChrM^s-church iu Oxfoi-d, printed in 8vo. London 
1656. 

4. Raging Turk, or Bnjazct ILa trasedya^ledby 
the Audents in Chrifl's- church in Oxford, printed in 
8vo. London 1656. This play was writen w^th the 
two foregoine tragedies, when the author was mailer 
of arts, and ftudent of Chrift*8-church, but not 
printed till ufcer his dcceafe. 

5. Selinus, Emperor of the Turks, a Tragedy, 
printed in 4to, London '1638. This play in dl 
probability was never exhibited, becaule it is. not 
dilided into a£ts. The author calls this the firft part ; 
and in his conclufiont as he lUles it| or epilogue, 
he promifcs a fecond part, faying, 

la If 
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If this firft part, gentles, do like yoa tvtlii 
The fccond par^ ihall greater murders telL 

The plot is founded on the Turkifii hiftory in (he 

reign of Selinus I. 

Mr. Philips and Mr. Winftanley have afcribed 
a comedy to this author, called Cupid's Whirli- 
gig, tho* Democritus and Heraditus were not 
more ditifcrent in their temper, than his genius was 
oppofitc to comedy, befides the true author was one 
Mr. E. S. who in his dedicatory epiftle fays", * That 
' being long preen ant with deiire to bring fbnh 

• fomething, and being afterwards brought to bed, 

• had chole his friend Mr. Robert Hayman to be 

• godfather, not doubting but his child would be 

• \s'cll maintained, feeing he could not liVe above 

• an hour with him ; and therefore he entreated 
' him when he was dead, that he might be buried 

• deep enough in his good opinion, and that be 

• mignt defcrve this epitaph ; 

" Here lies the child that was born in mirth, 

'* A gamft the ftrift rules of child-birth ; 

** And to be quit, I gave him to my friend, 

" Who laught him to death, and that was his end.** 

The reafon of my making this digreilion, is to 
(hew, that fuch ridiculous unmeaning mirth, is not 
likely tb have fallen from Mr. Goi^^as he was a 
j;rave man, and nothing but what was manly 
clroped from his pen. Jn the latter part of his 
life he forfook the ilage for the pulpit, and inftead 
of plays writ fermons, fome of which appeared 
. in print in the year 1627. To thefe. works may 
be ailded his Latin funeral oration, at the divi- 
nity Ichool, at the obft:quic8 of Sir Hcnf y Saviile, 
printed in 410, Oxon 1622 ; another in ChriftV 

church 
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church ca^edral^ at the funera] of Dc. Good- 
win, canon of that church, printed io Londoa 
1627. 



^Sir FuLK Greville, Lord 
Brooke, 

SPRUNG from arf honourable family in War- 
wickfhire; he was educated both at Oxford 
and Cambridge, and introduced to court by an 
uncle in the fervice of Queen Elizabeth, who 
received: him into her favour, which he had thp 
happinefs to preferve nninterupted to her death. 
At the coronation of lames I. he was created 
Xnijbt of the Bath, and fob.n after obtained a 
grant of the ruinous cattle of Warwick. He was 
sutxl appointed fub-treafurer, chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and privy counfellor, and then ad- 
vanced to the degree of a baron, by the title of 
Icxrd Bsooke of Beauchamps-court, and one of the 
lords of t^e bed-chamber to his Maje(l}% This 
no^ author was the friend of Sir Philip Sidney,. 
than which a greater compliment cannot be bcflbw- 
ed. As he was a poet and a man of wit be 
was held in the highejfl efteem in that courtly 
age ; but he added to genius, a gallantry of fpi- 
rit, and was as fine a loldier as a writer. Wm* 
(lanley gives an inftance of his prowcfs in arms. 
** At the time (fays he) when the French ambaf- 
•* fador came over to England to negotiate a mar- 
*' riage between the duke of Anjdu, and Queen^ 
*' Elizabeth, for the better entertainment ot the 
" court, folenin jufts were proclaimed, where the 
" Earl of Axundel,Frederick lordWindfor, SirPhilip' 
I i " Sidney,. 
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** Sidney, and he, were chief challengers agaioft 
" all coiners ; in which challenge he behaved 
** hin:ftlf fo gallantly^, that he won the repota. 
*' tion ot a mod valiant knight. Thus you fee 
" that tho' eafe be the nurfe of poetry, the Mu- 
'* fes are alfo companions to Mars, as may be 
*' exemplified in the charaders of the Earl of 
" Surrv, Sir Philip Sidney, and Sir Fulk Gre- 
•* ville'.' 

As our Author loved and admired the ladies, 
it is fomewhat extraordinary, that he died a 
batchelor; for in all that courtly age^ he could not 
£rd one on whom to confer the valuable prize 
I'F his heart. As he was himfelf a learned man, 
and poficiied a variety of knowledge, fo he pa- 
troni/.eJ many neceflitous candidates for fame, 
but particularly Camden, whom he caufed 
b/ hi:, intercft to be made King at Arms. He 
was likewife very liberal to Mr. Speed the ce- 
lebrated chronologer : finding him a man of cx- 
tenfive knowledge, and his' occupation and cir- 
cumftances mean, fo that his genius was depref- 
fed by poverty, he enabled him to profecute his 
fludies, and purfue the bent of his genius with- 
out being obliged to drudge at a manual em- 
ployment for his bread. Speed in his defcripdon 
of Warwick fh ire writes thus of lord Brook, '• Whofe 
•* merit (fays he) towards me I do acknowledge, 
'* in fetting my hand £kc from the daily em- 
•* ployments of a manual trade, and giving it full 
*' liberty thus to exprefs the inclination of mind, 
•* himfelf being the procurer of my prefent cftatc.*' 
He pafled thro' life in a calm of profperity and 
honour, beloved by his equals, reverenced by his 
inferiors, and a favourite at court ; but when he 
V as about fevcnty years of age, this life of undif- 
tiirbed tranquility, was facrificed to the refent- 
ment of a villain, and a catuflrophe of the moll 
tragical kind clcfed the days of this worthy man. 

One 
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One HaywoocI, who had been many ycari in his 
fervice, and had behaved with fidelity and lionour, 
expoAulated with him freely (while they were a- 
loDc) for his not havin© received a due reward for 
his fcrvices. His lordfhip enraged at his prtr- 
fumption, and giving way to his piffion, repri- 
manded him very fevcrely for his ini'olence ; for 
which the villain being now wrought up to th^ 
higheft acgree of fury, took an opportunity to IVati 
him with his dagger through the back into the vi- 
tals, of which wound he inHamly died, Septem- 
ber 30, 1628. 

■ The murderer then (Iruck with rcmorfe, hor- 
ror and defpair, and all the natural attendants of his 
guilt, retired to his chamber, and having fe 
cured the door, fell upon the fame weapon with 
which he had afiafiinated his mailer, and an- 
ticipated on himfelf the juftice referved for the 
band of an executioner. Lord Brooke was interred 
-in. Warwickihire, under a monument of black and 
white marble, * whereon he is (liled. Servant Vy 
Queen Elizabeth, Counfellor to King James, and 
fnend to Sir Philip Sidney. 

His works arc chiefly thefe, viz. 

Alabam, a Tragedy ; printed infolio^i633. This 
play (fays Langbaine) teems an imitation of thi; 
ancients; the Prologue is fpokcn by a ghoft. This 
fpcdlre gives an account of each chara^Ur, which 
is perhaps done after the manner of Euripides, 
who introduced one of the chief n^lors as 
the Prologue, whofe bufinefs it was to explain 
all thofe circumftances which preceded the open- 
ing the (lage. He has not in one fcene through- 
out introduced above two fpeakcrs, in compliance 

• Fullct'i Wordiici of WarwJflcfhirc, p. 127. 

I 4 with 
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with hloTACts rule in his Art of Poetry ; nee acur- 
ta Icqui pcrfcna laborct. . Mr. Langbaine protcffes. 
bimfclf ignorant from whence the plot, is taken, 
neither can lie find the n2tnc of any fuchi Prince 
as Alaham, that reigned in Ormus, where the 
fccne lycv, an ifland iuuatcd at the entrance of the 
Fcrfian Ciulph, which is mentioned by Mr. Her- 
bert * in hi:; account of OnviUs. 

Mu(l;ipha, a I'ragcdy, printed in folio 1633. 
Ihis phiy likcwife fceius to be built on the model 
cf the ancients, and the plot i^the fame with that 
of lonl C)rrory'8 traj^i*Jy of the fame title, and 
ukni from Paulus Joviur>, Tbuaniis, €cc. Both 
ihtlc pluy. rsc printed together in folio, London, 
i(>33, v.ith fcvcral other pocmsi as a Treatife on 
kiuniAn I.earr.ing; An Jntiuifiiion upon Fame and 
llotiour J A 'i'iea:irc of Wais. All thtfe an: writ- 
ten in li Udn/..i of fix lines, four intorwoi'cnj and a 
couplot in bafc, which t]ie Italians caU Seftine 
w.'a'lic;!, containing one hundred and nine fonneti 
c'f ditlcrciit mcafurcs. There arc in tliis volume 
two letters ; the one to an honourable Lady, con* 
raining di regions how to behave in a married 
ilate ; the other addrcfTed to hii couiin Gicvil 
Varni'v, then in Franco, containing Diredions for 
Travelling. His Icvrdiliip has other pie^);s afcribql 
to him hefides thofc publiihcd under his name, 
'J 'he Life of Sir Philip Sidney, printed at the be- 
ginning of the Arcadia. His Remains, or Poems 
of Monarchy and Religion, printed in 8vo. I«OQ'' 
don 1670. Philips and Winllanlcy afcribe a pla^ 
to liiui, called Marcus TuUius Cicero,, but thjs is 
witiuiut foundation, for that play was not written, 
at lead not printed, *till long after his lord(hin*s 
deaili. Having now given loiue account of his 
woiks, I Hiall funi up his chani<5ter in the words 
r!" Mrs. Cooper, in her Mufcs Library, as it is not 
cify to di) it to bettir advanta^^e. 

• Tuvcls, third Edition^ p. n^. 
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*' I don*t know (fays flie)whether a woman may 
«< be acquitted for endeavouring to fum up a cha- 
V raifterfo various knd iihpcJxtant^a^ hiiB lordlhip^s; 
" but if the attempt can be excufed, I don't de- 
^ fire to have it pafs for a decifive fentenqe. 
^ Perhaps few. nied that dealt' in poetry had 
** more learning, on real wifdom than this noble - 
^ nun^ aad yet his ftile is fometimes fo dark 
^ and myilerioas, that one would imagine he. 
^ cliofiB rather to conceal, than iUuftrate hit mean^ 
«' ing. At other times his wit breaks out again 
** With an ancpmmon brightnefs, and (hines, 1*4 
^ almbft faid, without an equal. It is the famp 
*' thing with his poetry, fometimes Co harfh and 
^ uf&cottth as if he had no car for nmiic, at o- 
*' (hers, £} fmooth and hannonious, as if he wa9, 
^ saafter of al^ its pov^crs^" The pie^e from, 
which I ibfU quote Ipme lines,, i* entitled, 

' A Tr£AT1S« pf HVMAI^ LMAKMlJtiq. 

The liiin^ tf gifa is this wpfld's t;n3€ din^en£pig^il 
Aiid knowiedjge is the ii>eaiure of th^ mi^nde : 
And as the mnd^ ip hf r vaft compi^enfion, 
CcmtaiQs morp .wq4^ thza all the world c«ik 
' £ade. 

So knowledge doth ijfelic fjuremore exite^d; 

'Pl^ jail tbp mjodi ft jj^eiK cfifi. comprehejcid.. 

A climbiofi; hciebt it is withoojt a hea4», 
Pppt)i without Eottomc, .way withpuit aa end^ 
Xcirde with no line invirgned, 
l«iot comprehended, all it comprehends ;; 
Worth infinite, yet fati&iies no minde. 
Till it .that Infinite of die God-head £inde. 



Is Jo*» 
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John Day. 

THIS author lived in the reifi;n of Ki 
Jnmes I. and was fome time ftudent in Cat 
College in Cambridge. No parricalars are prc(e 
vcd concerning this poet, but that he had conneAio 
with other poets of fome name, and wrote the fol 
lowing plays *. 

1. Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green, with the 
Merry Humour of Tom Stroud, the Norfolk Yeo- 
man, fcveral times publicly aAed by the Prince's 
Servants ; printed in 4to. London, 1 659 ; for the 
plot, as far as it concerns hiftory, €onfult the 
writers in the reign of King Henry Vl. 

2. Humour out of Breath, a Comedy, faid to 
have been writ by our author, but fome kirt doubted 
his being the real author of it. 

3. Ifle of Gulls, a Comedy, often afledinthe 
Black Fr)'ar8, by the children of the Rerela, print- 
ed in 4to. London, 1633. This is fbttiidcd upoa 
Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia. 

4. Law Tricks, or Who Would Have Hioaght 
It ? a Comedy, feveral times aAed by the duldfea 
of the Revels, and printed in 410. 160S. 

5. Parliament of Bees, with their properchtraden, 
or a Bee- Hive furnifhcd with Twelve Honey-Combs, 
a«t plcnfant as profitable, being an allegorical de- 
icrirtion of the ancients of good and bad men in 
ihofe dav?, printed in 4to. London, 1641. 

6. Travels of Three Er.glifli Biothers, Sir Tho- 
mas, Sir Anthony, and Mr. Robert Shirley, a Hif. 
tory, j'laycJ by her MajeAy's Servants, printed in 
4to. London, 1607, and dedicated to Honour*i Fa- 

vourica* 
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▼ourltes, and the entire friends of the family of the 
Skirleys. In the compoiition of this play our au- 
Aor was affifted by William Rowley, and Mr. 
George Wilkins; the foundation of it may be read 
in feveral Englifh Writers, and Chronicles, and it 
is particularly fet down in Dr. Fuller's Worthies, 
in his defcription of SuflTex. When our author 
died cannot oe juftly afcertained, but Mr. I^ang- 
bfldne has preferved an ele^y written on him, by 
bis Jriend Mr. Tateham, which begins thus i 

Bon Phoebus now hath loft his light, 
And left his rule unto the night ; 
And Cynthia, (he has overcome 
The Day, and darkened the fun : 
Whereby we now hare loft our hope. 
Of gaining Day, into horofcope, &c. 

In this manner he runs on : like a gentleman 
in Lincolns Inn, who wrote an ingenious poem 
upon the tranfadtions between a Landlord and his 
Tenant Day, who privately departed from him by 
Night, printed in a fingle flieet, London, 1684. To 
fhew the parallel, the following lines are fufticienr. 

How Night and Day confpire a fccret flight ; 
For Day, they fav, is gone away by Night. 
The Day is paft, but landlord where's your rent ? 



You mieht have feen, that Day was almoft fpent. 
Day fold, ahd did put off whatever he might, 
Tho* it was ne'er fo dark. Day wou d be aght. 



16 sir 
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^ Sir W A I, T E R Raleigh 

WAS defcendedof an ancient hmily in Devon- 
(hire, w^hich wai fcatcd in that county before 
the conquell*, and was fourth foAof Walter Rakish. 
cfijuiie, of P'ards, in the parifli of Comwood. 
He was bora in the year 1552 at Hayet. a plealaiK 
farm of his father's in thepariih of Budley, inthit 
part of Devonfhirc bordering Eaftward upon the 
Sea, near where the Ottery difcharges itielf into 
the Britifh Channel ; he was educated at the oni- 
vcrfity of Oxford, where, according to Dr. Fnl* 
ler, he became a commoner of Oriel College, as 
well as Chrift Church, and difpla^ed in his early 
years a great vivacity of genius in bis applica- 
tion to his ftudies. Some have faid, that after 
leaving the univerficy, he fenled himfelf in 
the Middle Temple, and ftudied the law, bat this 
opinion muft be erroneous, fince he declares after- 
wards on his trial, that he never read a word of 
law 'till he was prifoner in the Tower. In 1569^ 
when he was not above 1 7 years of age, he waa 
one of the feled troop of a hundred jgendemeft 
volunticn, whom Queen Elizabeth permitted Hen- 
ry Champernon to tranfport into France, forAe 
afliflancc of protcftant Princes there %, but of what 
fervicc they were, or what was riie confeqaence 
of the expedition, we have no account. So great 
a fcene of adtion as the whole kingdom of Ftmnce 
wa:; ut that period, gave Raleigh an opportunity 
of acuuiring experience, and reading cnamQen, 
n:; well as improving himfelf in the knowledge 
of languages and manncis, and his own Hiftory 
of tlic World contains Tome remarks which he 

• Vrmi f *« Worthiei of Devon. 
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m made of the condu^ «f fome great eeneralt 
sre, of which he had himfelf been witneU. Af* 
our aathor's return from France^ he embarkccl 
an expedition to the northern parts of Ameri* 
» with Sir Humphry Gilbert, his brothec by the 
idier*s fide, that gentlemui having obtained the 
MSA'i Patent to plant and inhabit fuch piMti of 
as were unpofMed by any Prince with whom 
I was in alliance ; but this attempt provod un- 
(ocifful by means of the divifion which arofe 
lOBgft the Voluntiers. The next year, 1 58e» up- 
the deftent of the 8pantfli and Italian forces 
IieUnd under the Pope's banner, for the Gip- 
it ef the Defmonds in their rebellion in Man- 
r, he had a ci^ tain's cosiauffioa nnder the lord, 
wy of Wilton, to whom at that time the fiimoiis 
eefer was f<pcretary ; but the chief fcrviccs whidv 
ptain Raleigh peiformed, were under I'bomAi- 
rl of Ornond, governor of Munfter. He fur*» 
izcd the Irifti Kerns at Raraile, and haying in- 
»M them, took every rebel upon the fpot, whQ 
I not fidl in the conflLft. Among the prifoners 
ire was one laden witli Withies, nho being. 
ced* what he intended to have done with then? 
Idlv anfwered, to have hung vp the Eoglift. 
hwrles I upon which Raleigh oniereid him to be 
Mediately difpatched kk that manner, and th» 
I of the robbers and mwdererf to be p«aiftied 
cording to their de&rts *. The earl of'Or« 
md depaiting for England in the fpring of the 
IT 1581, his government of Muniier was given 
captain Raleigh ; in which he behaved with 
sec vigilance and honour^ he fonght the Arch 
>el Barry at Clove, whom he charged with the 
Aoft' bravery, and after a hard ftmggle, puit to 
;^t. In the mon^ of Aoeoft, 1581, cnptaki 
hn Goufh being appointed Goveij^ur of Man* 

# HMkcri UL tfif. 
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wno was ac cne neao or cne reoeiusny ne i 
governxnent of that city to Raleigh i, who; 
pany being not long after disbanded up 
redudlion of that earl, the flanghter of h 
ther, and the fubmiflion of Barry, he retu 
England. The Lord Deputy Grey having 
ed the fword in Ireland towards the end 
guft, 1582, thedifpute between him and B 
upon reafons which are varioufly afligned b 
rent writers, was brought to a hearing bel 
council table. in England, where the latter f 
ed his canfe with fuch abilities as procur 
the good opinion both of her Majefty, a 
Lords of the Council, and this, added to the 
nage cf the earl of Leicefter, is fupp 
be one confiderable occafion of his prcfi 
though it did not immediately take p?a 
could the hopes of it reftrain him from 
cond expedition with his brother Sir Hi 
Gilbert to Newfoundland, for which he 
(hip of 200 tons called The Bark Raleigl 
fumiftied it compleatly for the voyaee, in 
he refolved to attend his brother as liis V: 
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pany, and failed three hundred leagues in the 
voyage home with full hopes of the Queen's af- 
iiftance to fit out a fleet next year, he unfortu- 
nately periflied ; for venturing ralhly in a frigate 
of but ten tons, he was on* the ninth of Septem- 
ber that year at midnight fwallowed up in an high 
fea, another vefTel 'fufFered the fame fate, and 
even the reft returned not without great hazard 
and lofs J : but this ill fuccefs could not divert 
Raleigh from purfuing a fcheme of (bch impor- 
tance to his country as thofe difcoveries in North 
America. He drew up an account of the advan- 
tage of fuch a defign, and the means of profe-' 
cuting it, which he laid before the Queen and 
Council, who were (b well fatisfied with the pro- 
bability of fuccefs, that on the 25th of March, 1584, 
her Majefty granted him letters patent, in favour 
of his projeft, containing free liberty to difcover 
'fuch remote heathen and barbarous lands, as were 
sot actually poiTefled by any Chiftian prince, nor 
inhabited by Chriftian people. Immediately upon 
this grant, Raleigh chole two able and experienced 
captains, and furniihed them with two vefTels fitted 
oat at his own expence, with fuch expedinon that 
on the 27th of April following they fet fail for 
the Wtft of En^and, taking their courfe by tb« 
Canary Iflands, where they arrived on the loth 
of May» towards the Weft Indies ; and that being 
in thofe days the beft and moft frequented rout 
to America, they paffed by the Carribbe Iflands tit 
the beginning of June, and reached the Galph of 
Florida on the 2d of July, failing along the fhore 
about one hundred and twenty miles before they 
could find a convenient harbour. At laft they 
debarked in a very low land, which proved to be 
an ifland called Wohoken ; and after taking for- 

H Captain Haynet*8 Report of Sir Humphry Cilbert^s voyage 
to Newfoundland, vol* iii« pu 149* 

mal 
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inal pofTcflion of the countrv, the/ carried on El. 
friendly correfpondence witL the native Indians, 
who fupplied them with a great variety of fifli 
and veiiifoD» and gave thein furs, and deerikins ia. 
exchange for trifles-. Thus, encouraeed by the na-. 
tives, eight of the company ia a boat, went up 
the river Occam twenty miles, and next day in tha 
evening they caxpe to an ifland called Koanah,. 
which was but (even leagues from the place w^ere 
their (hips lay* Here they found the refidence of 
the Indian chief, whofe name was Qrang^mineo*. 
whofe houfe confifted of nine apartment^ built 
of Cedar, fortified round with (harp pieces of tim- 
ber : His wife came out to them, and ordered the 
people to carry them from the boat PQ tl^eir backs,. 
and (hewed them many other civilities. They con- 
tinued their interconrfe with the natives for foine 
time» itill viewing the fituation of the adjacent 
country, and after having obtained the beft lufor^ 
xnation they could of the number and ftnpngth of 
the Indian nations in that neighbourhood, and of 
their coanexions, alliances, or contefts with eacli 
other,, they returned about the middle of Septem- 
ber to England, and made f^ch an advantageous, 
tepoit of the fertility of the foil, and healt£uKj(s 
oi the dima^, that the Queen favour^ the dc- 
fign of {bttlinff a colony in tftait country^ to whkhi 
{)Si was pleaied to give the name of Virginia |. 
About two months after, Raleigh was choiiiA 
Knight of the Shire for his county ot Devon, a4l 
made a confidecable figure i|>. parUament, wbere & 
bill paf&d in confirmation of^ his patent for the 
difcovery of foreign countries.. During the courfe 
of this uiGc^ns, he received the hoi;iour of knight- 
hood from her Majefty, a diftindtioQ the moi^ 
honourable to hJm, as the C^een was excseam- 
ly cautious in confering titles; and bcfides the. 

I Oldyt, M, 125, 
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snt for difcoveriea, (he granted him, about the fame 
e» a power to Hcenfe the vendingof wines through - 

the kingdom, which was in all probability vc- 
ucratlve to him ; but it engaged him in a difpute 
K the univerdty of Cambridge, which had oppofcd 
Keyiner, whom he had licenfed to fell wine there» 
trary to the privileges of that univcrfity. 
The parliament being prorogued, Raleigh, in- 
: upon planting his new colony in Virginia* fcC 
his own fleet of fcvcn fail for that country, un- 

the command of his coufm Sir Richard Green- 
es who after having vlfited the country, left 
ind him an hundred and fcven perfons to fettle a 
3ny at Roanah ; in his return to Enj^land, he 
k a Spanifli prize worth 50000 1. but tbi^ was not 

only cilcumilancc of good fortune which hap«- 
led to Raleigh this year ; for the i;ebellipn la 
land being now fuppreifed, audthe forfeited lands 
ided into Signiories, among diofe principall)^ who 
I been inArumcn^l^ in tbe important fervice of 
ucing thai country ; her Majcfty granted him one 
;he larged portions, confifti^ ojf twelve thoiifand 
55 in t^je counties of Cork and Waterford, withi 
tain privileges and immunities, upon condition, 
planting and iip proving the fame, to which 
other grantees were obliged, 
n the year 1586 we find our author fo highjy 
anced in the Queen*s favour, fo extremely po- 
a,r on account of his patronage of learned men, 
I the adlivc fpirit he exerted in bufincfs, that her 
jcfty made him fcncLchul in the dutchy of v. orn- 
II. But thcie dilUn^lions incurred the ufual ef- 
5 of court preferment, and cxpafcd Sir Walter 
the envy ot ihofe who were much infcrio:- to 
1 in merit ; and even the earl of LeiceiU*r hlmftlf, 
o had formerly been his ^reat patron, becainc 
lous of him, and fct up in oppoficion to him, 

nephew ihc younv carl of Eiiex. The Coir.e- 
ns iikcwife took ilxc liberty to rcfleft ui)on J<.a- 

lei^h-j 
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Iti'/ir? pov.er, and in-'xence upon the Queen :>Rhich 
hirMaKlly rcfentcd lb highly as to forbid Taritioii. 
the moil Celebrated acioi" of that age, from approach- 
in; her prcfer.c-v*. 

R:ilci;^h, follicitous for the profpcrity of the pUn- 
t2.tion i:i \ irginia. fcnt out ntw lupplies from time 
to time, feme of whom were obliged to return home ; 
.'ir.cl tlie general alarm fpread over the nation on ac- 
count of the Spanifh invafion, direw all things ir.;o 
liiibrder. 

About the beginning of the vcar 1 587 he was raTtd 
tn the dignity of captain of her majefty's guard, 
which he held together with the place of lord- war- 
den of the Stannaries, and lieutenant-general of the 
cornty of Cornwall. From this time till the yesr 
1 504, we find Sir Walter continually engaged in pro- 
jecting new expeditions, fending fuccours to colonies 
abroad, or managing ai&irs in rarliameQt with con- 
fummate addrefs. 

In the year 1 503, we find Father Parfont the jefuit 
chnrging him with no lefs a crime than atheifm, 
and that he had founded a fchool in which he 
taught athciflical principles, and had made a 
great many younjr gentlemen converts to ihcm ; the 
moft confidcrable authority to countenance the fuf- 
picions of SirWalter'b religion, is that of Archbiftiop 
Abbot, who in a letter dated at Lambeth, addreflcd 
to Sir Thomas Roe, then an ambaflador at the Mo- 
gill's court, cxprelsly charges Sir Walter with 
doubting God's being and omnipotence • ; but it is 
highly probable Sir Walter's opinions might be 
milrepreiented by his enemies, or wrong condufi- 
ons drawn from thofc which he maintained ; and 
it would be a (hocking injuftirc to the memory 
of lb groat a man to fufpeft him of irreligion, 
whoie writings contain not the leall trace of it, 
and whole Hiilon' of the World in particular breathes 
a llrong fpirit of real and genuine piety. 
In the luMg hth of his favour with theQueen, he fell un- 
• Pirch'v litVof Raliiih. 
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her majefty^s difpleafurc, for being enamoured 
Irs. Elizabeth Throgmorton, oneoftheQueen^s 
Is of honbar, whom he debauched ; and fuch 
ims was the chafUtv of the'e times, that a frailty.of 

fort was looked upon as the highell ofFence 
Majefty was lb exafperaced, that (he command- 
lim to be confined feveral months, and after 
mlargement forbid him the court, whence the 

lady was likewifedifmifTed from her attendance . 
It the maiden queen, who appeared in this cafe 
:hampion of virginity. Sir Walter foon made 
m honourable reparation by marriage, and they , 
: both examples of conjugal afFedlion and fidelity. 
ing the time our author continued under her ma- 
's dxfpleafure for this ofFence, he projeded the 
»vcryof the rich and cxtenfive empire of Gui- 

in the fouth of America, which the Spaniards 
then vifited, and to that day had never conquered, 
this purpofe, having colIeAed informations re- 
g to It, ne fcnt an dd officer to take a view of 
:oaft, who returned the year following with a 

favourable account of the riches of the country, 
:h he had received from fome of the principal 
ques upon the borders- of it. This determined 
iigh's refolution, who provided a fquadron 
hips at a very great expence, and the lord 

admiral Howard, and Sir Robert Cecil con- 
;d fo good an opinion of the defign, that both 
urred in it. lie pcrfonally engaged in the at- 
)t, andwithno great number of fliips fo f'arexplor- 
e unknown country, that he made greater pro grefs 
Few months than the Spaniards had done for many 
s, and having fatisficd himfclf of the certainty 
le gold mines of the country, he returned home 

honour and riches the latter end of the fummcr 
;,and in the }ear following publifted in quarto 
Vccount of the Voyage and Uifcoverics, dedicated 
rd admiral Howard and Sir Robert Cecil, 
he next yeiir Sir Walter was (o far reftored to' 

the 
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the infurre£iion with Sir Ferdinando Gorges. Ac 
the execution ofEirex, fix days after, in the Tower, 
Raleigh attended, probably in his charadler of cap- 
tain of the guard, and ftood near the fcaffbld tlut 
he might the better anfwer if Eflex (hould be 
defirous of fpeaking to him, but retired before the 
earPs execution, becaufe the people feemed to take 
his appearance there in a wrong light i tho* he 
afterwards repented of it, as the ean exprefled an 
inclination to fee and fpeak with him before his 
death, which was in all probability to have aflted 
Raleigh's forgivenefs for having traduced, and ca- 
lumniated him in order to colour his own rafli 
defigns. 

In 1602 our author fold his eftatc in Ireland^ to 
Mr. Boyle, afterwards earl cf Cork, and about Mid- 
fummer he fettled his edate of Sherbone on his fon 
Walter, on account of a cliallenge which he had re- 
ceived from Sir Amias Prefton, who had been 
knighted at Cadiz by the earl of Iiffex; which 
challenge Sir Walter intended to accept, and there- 
fore dilpofed his affairs in proper order. The caufe 
of their quarrel does not appear, but they were af- 
terwards reconciled without proceeding to a duel*. 

The death of Queen Elizabeth on the z^lh of 
March 1602-3 proved a great misfortune to Ra- 
leigh ; James her fuccelTor having been prejudiced 
againll him by the earl of Effex, who infinaated that 
Raleigh was no friend to his fuccelTion, nor had any 
regard for his family. And thefe prejudices were 
heightened by fecrctary Cecil in his private corref- 
pondcnce with that pufilanimous, jealous prince, be- 
fore he afcended the Throne of England, or at leaft 
immediately upon that event ; for tho' Raleigh and 
Cecil had united againll Efiex, yet after the ruin of 
that earl and his party, their fceming friendfliip 
terminated in a mutual ftruggle for a fupcriorit)' of 

♦ Oldys, fol. 167. 
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power. But there is another important caufe of 
James's difguft to Sir Walter, which is, that he, lord 
Cobham, and Sir John Fortefcue, woidd have ob- 
liged the king to articles before he was admitted to 
the throne, and that the number of his countrymen 
(hould be limitted; which added to the circumilaace 
of Sir Walter's zeal to take off his mother, infpircd 
his majeJiy with a confirmed averfion to him ; and 
indeed the tragical end of the queen of Scots is, per- 
haps, the greated error with which the annals of that 
glorious reign isftained. Raleigh in vain endeavour- 
ed to gain the afFeflion of tiie new king, which he 
attempted by transfering on fecrctary Cecil tlie blood 
of the earl of Eifcx, as well as that of his royal mo- 
ther i but this attempt to fecure the afl'cdtions of 
a weak prince, ended in his ruin, for it ex* 
afperated Cecil the more againft him ; and as 
Sir Walter was of an adlive martial genius, the king, 
who was a lover of peace, and a natural coward, 
was affraid that fo military a man would involve 
him in a war, which he hated above all things in the 
world. Our author was foon removed from his com- 
mand as captain of the guard, which wa$ bellowed 
upon Sir Thomas Erflcin, his majedy's favourite as 
well as countryman *, the prcdeceifor to the earl 
of Mar, whofe adions, performed in the year 17 15, 
arc recent in every one's memory. 

Not lone after his majelly's aicending the throne 
of England, Sir Walter was charged with a plot a- 
gainil the king and royal family ; but no clear e- 
vidence was ever produced that Raleigh had any 
concern in it. The plot was to have furprizcd the 
king and court, to have created commotions in Scot- 
land, animated the difcontented in England, and ad- 
vanced Arabella Stuart, coufin t« the kin?, to the 
throne. Arabella was the daughter of lord Charles 
Stuart, younger brother to Heiiry lord Damly, and 

• Oldyi, ful. 157. 
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fon to the duke of Lenox. She was afterwards 
married to William Seymour, fon to lord Beau- 
il'.amp, and grandfon to the earl of Hertford ; and 
b(uh were confined for the prcfsmpdon of ma^'ing 
without his majefty's confent, from which they 
made their cfcape, but were again retaken. Lady 
Arabella died of grief, and Mr. Seymoar lived Co 
he a great favourite with Charles L Raleigh per- 
fillfd in avowing his ignorance of the plot, and WTiea 
he came to his trial, he behaved himfelf fo pm- 
clently, and defended himfelf with fb much force, 
tha: the minds of the people prefent, who were 
ti liril exaf^erateJ againft him, were turned from 
the fevereft hatred to the tendereft pity. Notvb'ith- 
itanding Sir Walter's proof that he was innocent 
ot" any fuch plot, and that lord Cobham, who 
h:id once accufed him had recanted, and iigned 
Ilia recantation, ncr was produced againft him 
face to face, a packed jury brought him in 
gu.lty of high treafon. Sentence of death being 
pronounced againll him, he humbly requelled that 
the king might be made acquainted with the proofs 
upon which he wa^ call. Me accompanied the She- 
ritF to prifon v/ith wonderful n:agnanimit\ , tho* in 
a manner fuited to his unhappy fituation. Raleigh 
V. :.:> kept near a month at Winchefli'r in daily expcc- 
t.tion of dc.r.h, and in a very pathetic lerter wrote 
hia laft v>ord.' to his wife the night before he expec- 
ted to fufTer *, in which he hoped his blood would 
quencli thtir malice who had murdered him, and 
prayed God to forgive his perfecutors, and accufers. 
The king figned the warrant for the execution of the 
lords Cobham and Grey, and Sir Griffin Ma:kham, 
at Wincheller, pretending, fays lord Lccil, to for- 
bear Sir Walter for the prefent, till lord Cobham*s 
der.th had given fcn.c light how far ho would make 
good his accufation. Markham was firft brought 

• Rjcigh's rcmaini, vil. ii. p. iSS. 
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upon the fcaflFbId, and when he was on his knscs, 
ready to receive the blow of the ax, the groom 
of the bedchamber produced to the IhcrifF his ma- 
jefty^s warrant to flop the execution and Markham 
was told that he muft withdraw a while into the hall 
to be confronted by the Lv>rds. Then Lord Grey 
was brought forth, and having poured out his p a/- 
crs and confetiion, was likew le called afide, and 
laftly Lord Cobham was expofed in the fame - 
manner, and* performed his devotions, though we 
do not find that he faid one word of his guilt or 
innocence, or charged Raleigh with having inili- 
gated him; all which circumflances fecm more 
than fufficient to wipe off from the memory of Ra- 
kigh the leaft fufpidoa of any plot againil Jameses 
perfon or government. 

He was remanded to the Tower of Loudon 
with the reft of the prifoners, of whom M.iiknanz 
afterwards obtained his liberty, and tnivclKd abroad. 
• Lord Grey of Wilton died in the lower ; Lord 
Cobham was confined there many \cars, 'during 
which, it is faid, he was examined by the King in re- 
lation to Raleigh, and entirely cleared him ; he af- 
terwards died in the lowed circumllances of dillrci?. 
In February following a' grant^ was made 
by the King of all the goods and chattels forfc.t<.d 
by Sir Walter's conviaion to the trullces of his 
appointing for the benefit of his creditors, la< 
dy and children. After 12 years coafincmeiit 
in the Tower, in March 161 5 he was reUafcd 
out of it, by the interpofition of the favourite 
Buckingham; but before he quictedth.it place he 
faw the earl of Somerfct conmiitccd there for the 
murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, and afterwards 
condemned, which occafioned Sir Waiter to com- 
pare his own cafe with that of t\\e earl's, and 
to remark, * That the whole lliftory of the World 

• had not the like precedent of a King's prifon- 

* er to purchafc freedom, and hia bofom favourite 
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• to lipve tae halrcr, but in icripture, in the cafe 
' c'J Mi)iJwC:il :ii\d ITani.inj' on hearing v\hich, 
t';j Kir.g ib l.iid to hiivo repl.cd, that Raleigh 
jr. i.' lit die in tliat deceit, wliich afterwards proved 
L '.R-, fjT the King pardoned the infamous Somer- 
i'j:, r* murderer, and e\ccu:ed Raleigh, a bravo and 
i\\ hoiicli man, ccjii:;IIy :o the ailoniu.mcnt of the 
\»Oi]d. <'iY V/alur beir^ now at large, had the 
li'A.-.ns of pr.r. tilting hi:, old fchwmc of fettling 
i;.i:.iin, wlileli ho h::d fo much at heart, taac 
t.'ii d.::ir«; his inii^-.iibnment, he held a con- 
".:-:t convii'i:! J^rce v.i:h that country, fcr.ding 
t .i.hcr cvc:\ }< r, ot e. cry fccond year, a faip, to 
l:.;.;^ il'.v." h'.J.i..r> .n hcne-^ ci being relieved from 
t'\ ' I; rar.ny i;f ilie Si'ar.i.;rd.-, wlio had sg.iin cn- 
c:v;:c:-.eJ. \:\o\\ ilwiv., and ii:al:hcj\.d m^:i\, bo:h of 
i:-w inliilui.ii'.r;; ::\kI o: Ri\\:>^\i\ ;uer.. h\ thefe fnips 
V ;'.c luo-j^ht kvi;!al n.;ti\e? of the cciur/, uitn 
v. '..■.".p. he conwTkd in the 'lower, ar.vl obiaintd all 
p ■.; .L iv.' inio'.r.i-.iv.'Ji^"" lonv erring it. Upon fuch in- 
fi^-i-. .iii'.ii.s he oifl-.cd his fthcnie r;..r. piufccuting his 
tl'. "ow'.y to ii\L- to ii t bw'fcre iie un/.ci-.ocik it in pcr- 
fi.:i : I. or v. we t-ure any c!ol:L.> ciihtr a.^ to :hc 
ii; ;^'oI :.b:!i*iy of iliJ Ovii^^n, or its nnlawfuhiels, 
V;:-.\%i:!v.'L".rA'inj, t-'.j PL-ac- r.-.ade \\':hi^pa;n, othcr- 
\ i.c i:ie i^.iv; v. ou.u i:ot h.ive nuiJv, f,.ch grants u 
}v .i.i, even at iLa: Uaw:, which ihews'taat he 
w.ii th.-n convinced, thac c-'ir Waiter had in his liril 
\- ^ ::!^e J.lco'.'vrcd ;-.nd ca!iL*n lOawlion of that coan- 
t. ior tl-e c-i»\\:i of l^ngland, and confequer.il)' 
I..,.: \\:i- fi-.M-vls wcrjjuliy iLtithJ to an/ bcne- 
t.r.. tl i.t r.i:\;i;t ariij fiom its ulkovcry, \\i hoi;t 
t'.\ ' Icuil Vv-ir-j^i 10 the prjlcp.i'ons ot t'u Sp:i- 
..:.!> : Ikiide-, v. hv.-n t-ir V/aiier fr:l niu.-kl 
i.. ■ c '■':" cycAi i!ii? lubjeci, the Spanilh nuiCA 
w .^ \.cz thouv^l-.t ot\ viivl the Kind's nccL'iiit'i*i* 
l..:;^.^ iher. vt-ry prefen;^, he i.:.i\ be pieiuiucd l»> 
l:.;'c cc '.'.c.ivird rr-cxz hopej i'wnn tint difcovcry* 
;ii'.v:jh he mi^ht aftcrwardi change hi;i opinio i'^* 
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len he grew fo unreafonably fond of that match. 
In 1 61 6 be obtained a royal commiflion to fettle 
Bianaat the expeace of himfelf and his friends ; 
was appointed General, and Commander in. 
lief of cnis emerprize, and Governor of the 
w country, which he was to fettle with ample 
thority ; a power was granted him too, of exer- 
dng martial law in fuch a manner as the King^s 
ieutenant General by fea or land, or any Lieu- 
nants of the counties of England had. Thefe 
»wers feem to imply a virtual pardon to Raleigh, 
id perhaps made him lefs folicitous for an aflual 
le. Meantime Gondemar the Spanifh ambafFa- 
IT, by his addrefs, vivacity, and flatterine the 
imours of James, had gained a great arccnaency' 
rer him, and began to make a ereat clamour a- 
)ut Raleigh's preparations, and from that mo- 
ent formed fchemes of deflroying him. The 
hole expence of tliis -expedition was defrayed by 
aleigh and his friends ; the Heet confifled of about 
ven fail. On the 17th of November, 161 7, they 
une in fight of Guiana, and foon after to an- 
lor, in five degrees off the river Caliana, where 
ley remained till the 4th of December. Raleigh 
as reci^ivcd with great joy by the Indians, who 
ot only alilfted him with provifions, and every 
ling e!fe in their power, but offered him the- fo- 
creignty of their country if he would fettle a'- 
lOBgil them, which he declined to accept ||. His 
xtreme ficknefs for. fix weeks prevented him from 
ndertaking the difcovery of the mines in perfon, 
nd was obliged to d.pute captain Key mis to that 
:r\'ice ; and accordingly on the 4th of December, 
rdcred five fraall fhips to fail into the river Org- 
oque. When tliey landed, they found a ^panilh 
arrifon between them and the mine, which faily- 
ag out unexpcdedly, put them in confuiion, and 

* Letter to Ills hUy from Caliana, NovemUr 14^ 16x7. 
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guve them I attic. In this conAid young Ralcigli 
was killed, aiid by a fatal iniftake, captain Kcymi^ 
did not prove the mine, but burnt and plundered 
the Spanilh garrifon, and found amongft the gover- 
nor's papers one, which inforimd him, that Ra^igh's 
cx}^dition had been betrayed, and that he was to 
bo facrificedto the Spaniards. Ufon Keymis's un- 
fuccefsful attempt, Raleigh fliarply rebuked him 
tor his millake, and a deviation from his orders, 
which fo much affcded that capta n, that he (hot 
himfclf in his own cabbin, and finding the wound 
not mortal, he fmiilied his defign by a long knife 
with which he Ihibhed himfelf to tlie heart, in this 
dillrefsfiil fituation Raleigh returned home, and 
found on his arrival at Plymouth, a declaration 
]niblilhed againll him ; at which lu* look tlie alarm, 
;ind contrived to convoy himfelf out of the kingdom 
in a vellel hired for that purpofe by an old oiiicer of 
]m ; but changing his opinion in that refpe£l» 
he proceeded in his journey to London. 

Yet thinking it proper to gain time for the 
appcafmg his majofty, by the allillance of one 
IVIani'uric a French quack, he counterfeited fick- 
nclV for fever al dayt, during which he wrote hii 
iipology. .However on the 7th of Auguft he arriv- 
ed i.t London, where he was confined in his own 
lioufe ; but having llill good reafons not to truft 
himfelf to the mercy of the court, he formed a de- 
iM^n to el'cape into France, which Sir Lewis Stack- 
ley, u ho was privy to, and encouraged it, dilco- 
vered, and Sir Walter being ki/.ed in a boat upon 
the river below Woolwich, was a fccond time, on 
the loth of Angull, commitied to the Tower ; bur 
tho' lu^ death itemed abfoliitely determined, yet it 
-ieomed diHicult to find a method of accompliihing 
It, fincc his condiirt in tlie late iwpedition could not 
be Ilreichcd in law to fuch a fentiuce. Jt was rc- 
iolved therefore, to facrifice him to the refentment 
of Spain^ in a manner fo fliameful, that it has julHy 

cxpofcd 
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expofed the condud of the court to the indignation 
of all facceeding ages, and tranfmitted the pufilla- 
nimous monarch with infamy to poftertty. I'hcy 
called him down to judgment upon his former fen- 
tence paffed fifteen years before, which they were 
not then afhamed to execute. A privy fcal was fcnt 
to the Judges to order immediate exv:cution,on which 
a confe«;enci was h.-ld Friday the Z4th of 06\. 1688^ 
between all the judges of England, concerning the 
manner, ho^ prifoncrs who have been attaint- 
ed of treafon and fet at liberty, (hould be brought 
CO execution. In confequence of their refolutiun, a 
privy feal came to the lting*B-Bench, commanding 
that court to proceed agamd Sir Walt«:r according 
tm law, who next day received notice of the coun* 
dl to prepare himfelf for death ; and on Wednel* 
day the 28 ch of that month, at 8 o^clock in the morn« 
lag, was taken out of bed in the hot fi of an ague, 
and carried to the King's-ficnclt, Wciimtnfter, wiicre 
execution was awarded ap;aiall him. The next 
morning, the 29th of Otlober, the day of the lord* 
mayor's inauguration, a folemnity never perhaps at- < 
tended before with a public execution, :^ir VVaiter 
was condudled by the ihehfFs of Middlefex to the 
Old Palace Yard in Weftminfter, where mounting 
the fcaffbld, he behaved with the mod undaunted 
fpirit, and fe^minc cheerfulnefs. The biihop 
of Salifbury (Tohon) being furprized at the hero's 
eontiimpt of death, and expoftulating with him up- 
on it I he told him plainly that he never feared 
death, and much lefs then, for which he bleifcdGodp 
and as to the manner of it, tho* to others it might 
fecm grievous, yet for himfelf lie had rather die fo 
tiiaii in a burning fever. TJiis verifies the uorble ob- 
fi.Tvarion of Shakefpear, tiiat all heroes have a con- 
U'mi>t of death; which he puti; in the mouth of Juliuy 
Cxfar when his fricnd!> diffuaded him from going to 
the Senace-lrloufc. 

K I Cowards 
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Cowards die many a time before their deaths, 
The valiant never talle of death but once. 
Of all tie wonders, 1 have heard of yec. 
It feems to mc moll ftrange, tliat inen (hould 

fear, 
Secincr that death, the neccrarj' end, 
V» ill come, when it will come. 

Sir Walter cat his breakfaft that morning, fmoak- 
cd his pipe, and made no more of death, than if he 
had bten to take a journey. On the fcatKo'd he 
cor.verfcd freely with the Earl of Arundel and others 
of the nobility, and vindicated himfelf from iwc 
fnfpicions ; the firft, of entering into a confederacy 
with France ; the fecond, of fpcaking difloyally ol 
his IV'lajefty. Ke cleared himfelf likeuife of the 
fiifpicion cf having perfecuted the Earl of Eilex, 
or of infulting hinr at his death. He concluded 
with defiring the good people to join with him in 
jraycr, to that g:cat God of Heaven, " whom (fays 
** he) I have grievoufly offended, being a man full 
** of vanity, nho has lived a fmful life, in fuch 
*' callings as have been moll inducing to it: For 1 
** have been a foldier, a failor, and a courtier; 
•* which are courfea of wickednefs and vice." The 
proclamation being made that all men fhould de- 
part the fcaffold, he prepared himfelf for death, 
gave away his hat and cap, and money to fome 
a:t( ndants that flood near him. When he took leave 
of the lords, and Oiher gentlemen that flood near 
him. he entreated the Lord Arundel to prevail with 
the Kirg, that no fcandalous writings to defame him, 
flic aid be publifhed after his death ; concluding, *' I 
** have a long journey to go, and therefore will 
•• t.ike my leave." Then having put off his gown 
ar.d doublet, he called to the executioner to ihew 
him the axe, which not being prefently done; he 
fuid^ << I pray thee Ul me fs.c it ; don't thou 

"think 
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'* ihini: 1 am afiaid of it;" ;iul having ic in his 
haniis he felt alo.ig the/cd^^e of it, and fmilin«r, 
faiJ to the fiicritf ; *• Th;& is a Jharp medicine, 
'* bat it is a phyliclau for all dilcails.*' The <.>- 
ccucioncr knecl:n^!; down and alking him forgivends. 
Sir Walter laying his hand upon liis Ihouldcr grant- 
ed it ; and bcin^ a: ked which v. ay lie would lay 
himfclfon the block, he anfvvcred, •* So the her.rt 
** be light, it is no matter which way the headlie.s." 
His head was ilruck off at two blows, his body ne- 
ver fhrinking nor moving. His head was ihewn en 
each fide of tlie fcaiFold, and then put into a red 
leather bag, and with his velvet night-gown thrown 
over, was afterwards conveyed aw ay in a mourning 
coach of his lady's. His body was interred in the 
chancel of St. Margaret*8 Church, Wcilminder, but 
his head was long prefervcd in a cafe by his widow, 
who furvivcd him iwcnty-ycirs. 

Thus fell Sir Walter Raleigh in the 66th year of 
hit age, a facrifice to a contemptible adminiilration, 
and the refeiitnient of a mean prince : A m8.n of fo 
great abilities, that neither that nor the preceding 
reign produced his equal. His charader was a 
conibirtation of almod every eminent quality ; he 
was the foldier, flatcfmen, and fcliolar unite 1, aiid 
had he lived with the heroes of antiquity, he 
would have made a juft parallel to L'a^far, and 
Xenophon, like them being equal mailer of the 
fvb'ord and the pen. One ciicanillance muft not 
be omitted, which in a life fo full of action as 
his, is fomewhat extraordinary, vi/.. that whe- 
ther he was on board his Ihips upon important 
and arduous expedition;^, bulV in courc tran- 
factions, or purfuing fchemcs of pleiifure, he ne- 
ver failed to dedicate at leall four hourii ev,;i/ 
day to ftudy, by which he became lb niucli n»ai- 
ter of all knowledge, and was enab'cd, as a poc: 
beautifully Cxprwlies it, to enrich the world wit'.i 
K + his 
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his prifon-houK f. As the fentence of RaJocli 
blackens but his King, fo bis memory will be 
ever dear to the lovers of learning, ai.d of their 
country : and tho* he makes not a very great fi- 
«;^urc as a pocr^ having bufmcfs of greater im- 
poitancc continually upon his hands; yet it 
would have been an unpardonable negligence to 
oiiiit him, as he docs honour to the lit(, and de- 
i'crvcs all the encomiums an honeft mind can give, 
or the moll maftcrly pen bellow ; and it were to 
be wilhed fomc man of eminent talents, whoft 
j» cuius is turned to biography, (pf fuch at prefent 
\ve arc not dellitute) would undertake the life of 
this heio, and by mixing plcafxng and natural le- 
fiexions with the incidents, as they occur, not a 
little iudrud and delight his countrymen; asRa 
leigh's life is the ampleft field for fuch an at- 
tempt to fuccccd in. 

Hit works arc, 

Orders to be obferved by the commanden of 
the fleets and land companies, under the condaft 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, bound for the South parts 
of America, given at Plymouth 3d May 161 7. 

I'he Dutiful Advice of a Loving Son to his Aged 
Father. 

A l>ricf Relation of Sir Walter Raleigh's Troobles ; 
wiih the taking away the lands and caftle of Sher- 
burn from him and his heirs, which were granted 
to the Earl of Briilol. 

Maxims of State. 

The Prerogatives of Parliament. 

The Cabinet Council ; containing the Arts of 
Km pi res and Mylleries of State. 

A Dilcourfe touching a Marringe between Prince 
Henry of Kngland, and a Daughter of Savoy. 

A Difcourle touching a War with' Spain, and of 
the Protcding the Netherlands. 

-f Thomff^n. 

A Dif 
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A Difcoarfe of the original and Fundamental 
Caaie of naloral, arbitKary, nccefTary, and unnatu- 
ral War. 

A Difcourfe of the inventions of Ships, Anchors, 
and Conopafs, , 

Qbfervations concerning the Royal N^vy, and 
Sea fervice. To Prince Henry. 

Obfervations touching Trade and Commerce with 
the Hollanders apd other Nations. 

A Voyage for the Difcovery of Guiana. 

An Apology for the Voyage to Guiana. 

A Letter to Lord Carew touching Guiana. 

An Introdudlion to a Breviary of the Hiftory of 
Emland; iv^th the Reign of William the Conqueror. 

The Seat of Government. • 

Obfervations on the Caufes of the Magnificence 
and Opulence of Cities. * 

The Sceptic. 

Inftrudlions to his Son. 

Letters. 

Poems. 

I fhall give a fpecimen of Sir Walter's poetry 
in a piece called the Vifion of the Fairy Queen. 

. Methought I fawe the grave where Laura lay ; 
Within that temple, where the veflal flame. 
Was wont to burne : and paffing by that way. 
To fee that buried duil of living fame, 
Whofe tombe fair love^ and fairer virtue kept. 
All fuddenly I fawe the Fairy Queene : 
At whofe approach the foul of Fetrarche wept 
And, from henceforth, thofe Graces w;:re not 

fcene ; 
For they this qtieen attended ; in whofe (leede 
Oblivion laid him down in Lau a's heari'e : 
Hereat the hardcil ilones were feen to bleed. 
And grones of buried gholls the Heavens did 

pcrfe ; 

K s Where 
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Where Homer's fpright did tremble all for 

gricfe. 
And curd th* accelTe of that celeftial 

thief. 

But the mofl extraordinary work of Sir Walter's 
25 his Ilillory of the World, compofcd in the'T'ower; 
it has never been without its admirers ; and I (hall 
clnfc the account of our author's works, by tlicob- 
fervation of the in-^enious author of the Rambler 
upon thi:* hillory, in a paper in which he treats of 
hnglili llillnri.'iiia. No, 122.— ** Raleigh [fays 
* he) ii. defervedly celcbrat d for the labour of his 
'* rtfearchcs, and the elegance of his Ailc ; but he 
*• has endeavoured to exert his judgment more 
" than his genius, to feleft fadls, rather than a- 
•* dorn them. lie has produced a hiflorical dif- 
*' fcitiaiifin, but has fcldom rifcn to the majelly 
•* ci hiftory." 

oooooooo-oooooooo 

^^ Dr. John Donne, 

AN eminent poet, and divine of the laftccntar)', 
wns hori: in I.ondon in the year 1 573. His fa- 
ther was a meichnnr, d> fccnclcd ^rom a very anci- 
ent family in Vv'ah's and liis motVcr from Sir Tko- 
rr.as More, Chiiuc'Ior nf F.npland. Hi was educa- 
ted in his father'. htuT*.' under a tutor till the JliK 
year of hii, :ij,e, | vhcn he was fcnt to Oxford ; at 
wliien time it w: ;. ( blerved of him, a> of the famous 
1-ica ^ inindiila, that he uas lather born wife thnn 
ir.atle fo by Audy. lie was adnutred commoner of 
Harthall, together with his younger brother, in 

•} WaUon's Life t'f Donne. 

Michaelmas 
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Michaelmas term 1 584 *. By advice of his relati- 
ons, who were Roman Catholics, he declined tak- 
ing the oath tendered upon the occafion of -taking 
degrees. After he had lludied three years ac the 
Uniyorfity, he removed to Cambridge, and from 
thence three years after to Lincoln's-inn. About 
this time his father died, and left him a portion of 
3000 1. He became foon ditlinguillied at Lincoln's- 
Inn, by his rapid progrefs in the law. He was now 
eiffhteen years of age, and as yet had attached him- 
felf to no particular denomination of Chrifllans, and 
as his relations were bigotted to the Komilh faith, he 
was induced to examine the controveriy, and to em- 
brace publickly that which appeared to him to be 
heU lupported by the authority of the fcrip- 
tures. He relinquifhed the ftudy of the law, 
and devoted himfelf entirely to that of the con- 
troverted points between the Protcllants and Catho- 
lics, which ended in a thorough convidion of 
the truths of the reformed religion. 

In the years 1596 and 1597 Mr. Donne attended 
the Earl of Eifex in his expeditions againft Cadiz 
and the Azoraslflanda, and iVayed fome years in 
Italy and Spain, and foon after his return t . Eng- 
land he was made fccrctary to lord chancellor 
Egerton. I'his probably was intended by his 
lordfliip only as an introduction to a more 
dignified pljace ; for he frequently expreflcd a high 
opinion of his fccrctary *s abilities ; and when he 
afterwards, by the follicitation of his lady, parted 
with him, he obferved that he was fitter to be a 
fccretary to a Monarch than to him. When he 
wa3 in the lord chancellor's family, he married pri- 
vately without the confent of her fa' her, the 
daughter of Sir (ieorge More, chancellor of the 
Garter, and lord lieutenant of the Tower, who fo 
much rcfented his daughter's marriage without his 

• Wood vol. T. col. 55^, 

K 6 con- 
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confent, that he procured our author's difmiiiion from 
the chancellor's fervice, and got him committed to 
prifon. Sir George's daughter lived in the lord 
chancsrllor's family, and was niece to his lady. 

Upon Sir George's hearing that his dauehter had 
engaged her heart to Donne, he removed her to his 
own houfe in Surry, and friends on both fides 
endeavoured to weaken their affedion for eacfa 
other, but without fuccefs ; for having exchanged 
the mofl facred promifes, they found means to con- 
fummate a private marriage. Our author wau not 
long in obtaining his liberty, but was obliged to be 
at the expence of a tedious law-fuit to recover the 
pofTcflion of his wife, who was forcibly detained 
from him. At length our poet's extraordinary me- 
rit and winning behaviour fo far fubdued SirGeorge's 
refentment, that he ufcd his intereft with the Chan- 
cellor to have his fon-in-law reflored to his place ; 
but this requell was refufed ; his lordfhip obferving, 
that he did not chufe to difcharge and re-admit fer- 
rants at the requefl of his paflionate petitioners. Sir 
George had been fo far reconciled to his daughter 
and ion, as not to deny his paternal ble^g, hot 
would contribute nothing towards their fupport, 
Mr. Donne's fortune being greatly diminifhed by 
the expence of travels, law-fuits, and thegenero- 
fity of his temper ; however his wants were in a 
great meafure prevented by the feafonablc bounty 
of their kinlnian Sir Francis Wooley, who enter- 
t.iined them fcveral years at his houfe atfilfordi* 
{Surry, where our author had feveral children born 
to him. During his refidence at Pilford he applied 
himfelf with great diligence and fuccefs to th* 
iiudy of the civil and cant)n law, and was abo^ 
this time foUicited by Dr. Morton, (afterwar<3 
lord bifliop of Durham) to go into holy Orders 
and accept of a Benefice the Dodlor would haV 
refigned to him ; but he thought proper to refu^ 
this obliging offer. He lived with Sir France 

ti 
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till that gencl€man*8 death, by whoTe mediation 
a perfeft reconciliation was eflfedled between Mr. 
Donne and his father-in-law ; who obliged himfclf 
to pay our author 800 1. at a certain day as his 
wife^s portion, or 20I. quarterly for their main- 
tenance, till it was all paid. 

He was incorporated mafter of arts in the am* 
▼erfity of Oxford, having before taken the fame 
degree at Cambridge 1610. 

About two years after the reconciliation with his 

fiuhcr, he was prevailed upon with much difficulty 

to accompany Sir Robert Drury to Paris J. Mrs. 

Donne, being then big with child and in a languifh- 

• ine ftate of health, ftron^ly oppofed his departure, 

teuing him, that her divming U)ul boaded fome ill 

in his abfence ; but Sir Robert's importunity was not 

to be refilled, and he at lad conl'ented to go with 

htm. Mr. Walton gives an account of a vifion 

Mr. Donne had feen after their arrival there, which 

he fays was told him by a perfon of honour, who 

had a great intimacy with Mr. Donne ; and as it 

has in it fomethino; curious enough, I (hall here 

prefent it to the reader in that author's own words *. 

" Two days afcer their arrival there, Mr. Donne 

** was left alone in that room in which Sir Robert 

" and he and fome other friends had dined togc- 

** thcr. To this place Sir Robert returned within 

** half an hour ; and as he left fo he found Mr. 

" Donne alone, but in fuch an extafy, and fo 

** altered as to his looks, as amazed Sir Robert 

'' to behold him ; infomuch that he earneHly de- 

V fired Mr. Donne to declare what had befallen 

'• him in the (hort time of his abfence ; to which 

** he was not able to make a prefent aafwer, 

** but after a long and perplexed paufe did at lall 

•• ky : I have feen a dreadful vifion fince I faw 

§ Walton p. i9« ♦ Life ubi fupra p. 52. 

** you. 
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•* you ; I have feen my wife pafs twice by me 
" through this room \\ ith her hair hanging about 
" her ihoulders, and a dead child in her arms. 
•* To which Sir Robert replied, furc Sir, you hafC 
•* i':ept fmce you faw me, and this is the rcfultof 
•* fomc melancholy dream, which I defire you to 
•* forge-, for you are now awake, 'i o which 
*' Nil. Donnc^s reply was : I cannot be furerthit 
*• I now live, than that I have not flept fmce I 
*' faw you ; and f.m a^ fure that at her fccond ap* 
** pearing Ihc flopt and looked me in the face and 
** vaniflictl.'* Rcll and (It ep had not altered Mr. 
DcnncV opinion nc.vc day, iorihen he confirmed his 
vifion with I'o deliberate a confidence, that he in- 
clined Sir Robert to a faint belief that the vifion 
was true. It is an obfervaiion, that defire and doubt 
have no rert, for he in. mediately lent afer\'ant to 
Drury-Houle, with a charge to haiKn back and 
brinji him word " whether i\irs. Lonne was dead or 
'* alive, and if alive in v/hat condition die was as to 
•* her htr'th." 'J he twelfth d::y the mefTcngerre- 
tL'.rned with this account; ** that he found and left 
•* IViri. Donne very fad and fxk in her bed ; and 
•* that Af cr a long and dani;trous labour (he had 
«* beei: dcliveied of a dead child, and upcn c;.ami- 
•* natio ihc birth pro\cd to be on the fame day, 
«■ riF.d abci.t the vtiy hour r. r. Lonne afiirmed he 
'* faw ]itr 1 a lb "uv him in hiii chaml»cr.— .Aftir 
Dm: t .^ rctuui from i rancc, many of the nobi i^ 
prilled the Kin? to confer fomefccuiar employment 
\i\-:i\ li!m ; but hs i\j:jt(ly, who confidercd him r.s 
bctti'i liv.iiiifu a lor the ici vice of the church than the 
ftatC; r ;ii:»cd tlicir rc«.;iKib, tho' the Earl ot Somer- 
fit, ihv n the ^;!c:it favorritc, joined in petitioning 
for in jr.fcrnienr. /M'( ut this time the dilputes 
concciripn; tiiC k . U\: rt alJcvJancc and fupremacy 
biii,;^ ptfirtJ., j\.r. L\ , . . i;. l;i. M:.j,*!iy*s fpccial 
CiM. I. ; I il, WK-tc a trcr.tiic en that fu.1 j;.-c!, cntirled, 
llcuuu Mart, r, I Tinted in 410, 16 10, with which hi; 

Majcftj 
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Majely wu highly r'siiVi. i i betr; !?.--. •- 
ved to prociO'.c h'rn :n :'ie c..-rc>- frrrrrfn-i 
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tudyirg diviriry, a:id the >a-:: ^i i :/? . 
xi his en:cr:nz upon i: :artf-j y'i.-j . ;--:r-'"- i:r- 
which t.:ntf h*^ rr. ^dr a vi-^'jrc-s ur^vr-Lr.frr rj 
: b-ar.chsi of kr-').vl^^r. i-i ai. -^-i- ^. 
ed bithdvracoi i-.i pr.i :. b* I>r "tit Jfi.r.Tj 

bifb jp of r,o:iio::. Prcffii !/ i!':;r -; ?.xt xj. 
ted or.c of t.-.e chipliin? i- ri.- ir. : 
, and a>out :hj lair.c ;;!Si ^-i-ij-j 

pro ir..•^^, hj v.zjc-tfiitfd Cr :n i." 
jr.ivjn'iry of Csibridjic, by :hf t^..- 
mcniitior. of :;iJ.: Prlccc ♦. il^ i; 
dry in his prof iEon wtt Oj zzr.:- 
Icif to well bc!cyeJ, thi: \\r.h - 

of his c.icrinr ir.:o holyc.-ii?, h 
• of foi':C;.ca otrneikij from f 

but as they lay ia the counr ^ ^ 

ivin^ in London, mad^ hLn rt:"^:c :-lj^ ^jf^ 
Ml hu return from Cambridge hi« \>;f- c.*% i.:ii 
jrief for ber lofs was fo g.ca:, :ii: ..r '-,?.=« 
> he bdook himfelf to a n:t:rci a-i {: ^.y 

i' '(it^Vear fdtj. ea^e£e- 

rJi of her iweiiti *^^ii«j 

lo hrr 111? nve t ro- 
anU isererbfia^ thrm 
B(?P'macber« jtaj rhi* 
1 S>oo» after the death 

prcadicr of Lincoln'! 

r>inted Iiy King Jamt'S 

|l^r, in Uh cjoD.iJy rn 

[ ftkiuc f4 tmnth-i af- 

nc \vai iidvancfd to rl)«J 

pn the vacancy of tlm 
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deanery, the King fcnt an order to Dr. Donne, t9 
attend him the next day at dinner: When his 
Majefty fat down, he faid, '' Dr. Donne, I have 
** invited you to dinner, and though yon fit noC 
<* down with me, yet I will carve to you of a 
*' di(h that I know yon love well; for knowing 
** you love London, I do therefore make yoa 
«* dean of St. PauPs, and when I have dined, then 
«< do you take your beloved diih home to ) our 
<< fludy, fay grace there to your ielf, and much 
" good may it do you.*" Soon after, ai.other vica- 
rage of St. Dunflan in the Weft, and another be- 
nefice fell to Dr. Donne. Till the 59th year of 
his age he continued in perfed health, when being 
with his elJeft daughter in Eiiex, in 1630, he was 
taken ill of a fever, which brought on a confomp* 
tion; notwithflanding which he returned to London, 
and preached in his turn at court as ufual, on 
the l'?rft friday in Lent. He died on the 31ft day 
of March 1631, and was buried in the cathedral 
church of St. Paul's, where a monument was ercA- 
ed over him. Wahon fays that amongft other pre- 
parations for death, he made ufe of this very re- 
markable one. He ordered an urn to be cut in 
wood, on which was to be phiced a board of the 
cxaft hcighth of his body : this being done, he 
caufcd himfclf to be tied up in a wiriding (heet in 
the ii.mc manner that dead bodies are. Being thas 
fhrouded, and ilanding with his eyes (hut, and with 
jull fo much of the Hieet put afide, as might dif- 
covcr his thin, pale, and death-like face, he caufed 
a flciliul painter to draw his pidlure. Tbb piece 
bcin^r finiincd, was placed near hi^ bcd-fide, and 
there remained as his conilant remembrancer to the 
hour of his death. 

His character as a preacher and a poet arc fufii- 
cicnily fccn in his incomparable writings. His per- 

* Walton ut fupra, p. 46. 
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Tonal qualifications were as eminent as thofe of bis 
mind ; he was by nature exceeding paifionate, but 
was apt to be forry for the exceiTes of it, and like 
moft other paflionate men, was.humane and bene- 
volent. His monument was compofed of white 
marble, and carved from the pi6lure juft now men- 
tioned of him, by order of his executor Dr. King, 
biihop of Chichefter, who wrote the following in- 
fcription, 

Johannes Donne, S. T. P. 
PoU varia fludia, qaibus ab annis tenerimiA fide* 
liter, 
Nee infeliciter, incubit, 
Inftindu et impulfu fpiritus fanfU, motiita et 
horatu, 
Regis Jacobi, ordhies (acrod am^lexusj 
Annofui Jefa 1614, et faas abtatis 42, 
Decanatu hujus ecclefiae indutus 27 Novtmbrlil^ 
1621, 
Exutus morte^uUiitio die Martii 1631. 
Hie, licet in occidoo cinere, ^(plcit eum^ 
Cujus nomen eft orietis. 

Our anthor^s poems confift of, i . Songs and Sonnets. 
2. Epigrams. 3. Ejeeies. 4. Epithalamiums, or 
Marriage Songs, j;. Satites. 6. Letters to feveral 
Peiibnages. 7. Funeral Elegies. 8. Holy Sonrtets, 
They arc printed together in one volum« izmo. 
§719, with ihe addition of elegies upon the author 
by Kveral perfons,* Mr. Dry den in his dedication 
of Jnvenal to the carl of Doifet, has given Dr. 
Donne the charadter of the greacell wit, though not 
the greateft poet of our nation, aad wifties his fa- 
tires .and other works ^ere rendered into modern 
language. Part of this wilh the world has feen 
happily executed by the great hand of Mr. Pope. 
Betides the Pfcudo-Martyr, and volume of poems 
now mentioned, there arc extant the following works 
of Dr. Donne, viz. ^ 

Dcvo* 
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Devotions upon emergent Occafion?, and l\'\:r-l 
lLpj>in l:c!':nel-, 4tc. LondiMi 16. l*r.r.-doxc , I'.J- 
L'cr.is E:!;:).-, Lhoraci-jrs, SiC. 10 wi.'cii is a^icA j 
:: L\;t.!; ut"K;i^raxni, \vn::{.'n iii 1 r.:i:T I-y thj l"r.i:ifi 
:'.'.:. i.f=r, r.:-.u":r.':i:r!ateil ir.LO lir. Ji'.h L7 Dr. Mala, *« ' 
iTj Ij.nat;u5 hi- conclave, a Sarirc, tinmiaicJ Oi.c 
if ilu- t':i:ir.:Ll copy xuiLtjr* in- Latin by the faxi 
::.:L^nr. fo: r.J Iar»-ly an-.c^^.f; M;- ov.r. v^r.pjrs. i2a:o. 
]..';.."ci-. I ■'■5 5. 1 hciV -fiecL-s fi.c cct:i:;;:cu by :\:i 
;. .tl'.cro tun. Dr. Jch:i Donne, to Francis Lcii 
I\cVvyorl. 

'IhiLC Volumes of Sermons, in folio; the f::il 
p.ir.tcd in ii.40, the fecond in 1649, and the diiid 
in i65o. 

liiay- on Divinity, being fevcral difquifitions 
interv.ovcn \si:h meditations and prayers before he 
went into holy orders, pul'Iilhed af:er his death by 
hid Ton, 165 1 . 

Lct:ors to fcvcrnl pcrfons of hcnour, publiihcd 
in 4to. 16^4. 1 lie:c arc fcveral of Dr. Donne's 
letters, aiid others to him from the Queen of iiohc- 
mia, the earl of CarLfle, archbiihop Abbot, and 
Ben Johnion, printed in a book, entitled A Collec- 
tion i.f Letters made by Sir Toby IViathei^sKnt. 
London 1660, Svo. 

7'he Ancient i.iftory of the Scptuagint, tran- 
flated from the Greek of Arilteus, London 1633, 
4to. This tranflstion was rcvifed, and corredcd by 
anoihcr hand, anc piinted 1685 ^^ ^^'^* 

A Declaration of that Paradox or Thcfis, that 
Sclf-I Jomicide is not fo naturally a fin that it may 
not be otherwife, London, 1644, ^^H^* ^■*'*' V^* 
'J he origir.al under the author^ own hand is r re- 
ft rved in the CodUiim i ibr.iry. I^ir. Walton gives 
this piece the ch.irader of ;.u exact and lajorious 
trealife, ' wherein ail the Liws violated by that 

• ad (felf- murder) are diligently furvcyed a'ndju- 

* dicioufly cenfuivd/ 

The 
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The piece from whence I fliall take the follow- 
quotaiion, is called a Hymn to God the Fa- 
r, was compofvjd in the time of his fickncf^, 
ch breathe J a fpirit of fervent piety, though no 
It force of poetry is difcovcrable in it. 

A Hymn to GOD the FATHER. 

7i\t thou forgive that fin where I begun. 
Which was my fin, tho' it wore done before f 

lilt thou forgive that fm through which I run. 
And do run IHU, tho' ftill I do deplore ? 
When t'lou had done, thou hail not done. 
For I have more. 

i^ilt thou forgive that fm which I have won. 
Others to fin, and made my fm their door ? 

^!t thou forgive that fin, which I did fhun, 
A year or two, but wallowed in a fcore ? ^ < 
When thou hail done, thou had not done. 
For I have more. 

have a fin of fl:ar, when I have fpan, 
Mv laft thread, 1 fhall perifh on the fho**e; - 

at (wear, that at my death, thy fon. 
Shall Qiine, as he ihines'now, and hereioforej 
And having done that, thoa halt done, 
I ask no more. 



Michael 
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/Michael Drayton, 

A Renowned poet, who lived in the reigns of E 
zabech, James and Charles I. fprung from : 
ancient family, originally defccndcd from the tov 
of Drayton in Lcicefterlhirc, • but his parents i 
moving into Warwickfhire, he was bom there, 
he himfclf declares in his Poly-olbion, Song 13. ' 
little village called Harful in that county cluir 
the honour of his birch, by which :^dent it 
raifcd from obfcunty ; he was bom in the ye 
1573, according to the mod accurate computati( 
that can be made from the dates of his work 
When he was but very young he garefuch difcoveri 
of a riiing genius as rendered him a favourite with 1 
tutors, and procured him the patronage of perfons 
diflindtion In the year 15(3* being then but abo 
ten yearb of age, he was page to fome honour 
ble perfon, as may be coUedted firom his ov 
worcis : In fome of his epiflles to Henry Reynb 
efquire, it appears that even then he CXHild conlb' 
his Cato, and lome other little colledUons of ft 
t^nces, which made him very anxious to knoi 
what fort of beings the poets were, and very pre 
ing upon his tutor to make him, if poAble, a p 
et. Jn coniequence of this he was put to the rea 
ing of VireiFs Lclogues, and 'till even then, ft 
one of his Biographers, he fcorncd any thii 
that looked like a ballad, though written by i 
derton himfelf. This Elderton was a famous c 
median in thofe days, and a facetious companic 
who having a great rcadinefs at rhiming, coi 
pofed many catches on Love and Wine, whi 

* Burton^s Dcfcription of Leiccftcrihire, p. z6, as. 
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rre then in great vogue among the giddy and vo- 
ile part of the town ; but he wai not more ce- 
»rated for drollery than drinking, fo that he ob* 
ned the name of the bacchanalian buffoon, the 
l-nofed ballad-maker, Sec, and at lad by the 
reffive indulgence of his favourite vice, he fell a 
ir^r to it 1592, and Mr. Camden has preferv- 
this epitaph on him, which for its humour, I 
il here give a place. 

Dead drunk, here Elderton does lie ; 
Dead as he is, he ftiU is drie. 
So of him it may well be faid. 
Here he, but not his thirft, is laid. 

[f after this our author did not finifh his edu^ 
ion at the univerfity of Canlbridge, it is evident 
m the teftimony of Sir Aflon Cohain, his in- 
late friend, who mentions him in his Choice 
sms of feveral Sorts, that he was for fome time 
kudent at Oxford ; however, he is not taken no- 
I of by Wood, who has commemorated the 
ft part of the writers who were educate4 there. 
1588 it appears from his poem, entitled Mofes 

Birth and Miracles, that he was a fpedlator at 
rrer of the Spanifh invaiion, which was arro- 
itly fttled Invincible, and it is not improbable 
C he was engaged in fome military employment 
re, eipecially as we find fome mention made of 
I, as being in edeem with the eentlemen of the 
ly. He early addifted himfelf to the amufe- 
nt o{ poetry, but all who have written of him, 
^e been negligent in informing us how foon 
favoured the public with any produflion of his 
n. He was diftinguifhed as a poet about nine 
en years before the death of Qneen Elizabeth, 

at what time he began to publifh cannot be 
srtained. In the year 1593) when he was but 
years of age, he publimed .a coUe^on of his 
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ral5 ; likcwifc feme of the moft grave poems, and 
liKii as have tranfmittcd hib name to pollerity with 
honour, not long after iaw the light. His JBaron's 
wars and l'lngland*s hcroical Epiltlcs ; his Down- 
fali of Kobcrt of Noin.andy ; Matilda and Ga- 
vcllon, for which lall he i, called by one of his 
cotcmroiaiic^\ 1 ragrjdii graphus, and part of his 
Polyo bion were written Lcfore the year 159S, for 
all which joined wiih his pcrfonal good character, 
he was highl) celebrated at that time, not only iVr 
the tlegance and luce.nels of his cxprcllions, but 
his actions r.nd manners, which wore uniformly vir- 
tuous and hoiioirable; he was thus charaderired 
nor only by the poet, and riorid writers of thofc 
d.i\ ::, but aiio by t'ivir.e.-, hillonr.ns, and ochtr iclio- 
lars of ti.e n.cll ferious turn and cxtcniive learn- 
ing, ill hia youn;jer yeais he was much beloved 
and patrorizcd by Sir Walter Ailon ofTixhailin 
Staltcidihirc, t> whcm for his kind protoftion, he 
gratefuiiy dedicate? many of his poems, whereof 
his Baro: s ^\^.rs was the firil, in the fpring of his 
acquaintance, as Drayton himfelf exprcfi'es it; but 
howeve*, it may be gathered from his w orks, iliac 
his moil early depenJance was upon another pa- 
tron, namcl , Sir Henry Gooderj of rolefworrh, 
in his own county, to whom he has been grateful 
for a great part of hi. cdr.catior, and by whom he 
was recommended to the patronage of thecouiitefs 
of Beufoid : it is no L^ii p'.ain from many of his 
dedications ro Sir Waiter .iilon, that he was for 
many years fupported by him, and accommodated 
with iueU fuppiies as a/ibuled him Iciiure to finiih 
fome of his molt elaborate compofitions ; and the 
authi^r of the Biogranhia Brititnnicaha? t iM us, ' that 
it lias L.cen aiieo^ed, that lie was by the intereft 
of the fame r entleman with Sir kogci- Alliton, one 
of the Bedchamber to King Jsmes in his mino- 
rity, made in fomc n^.eaiV.re mini lie rial to an intcr- 
courfc of corrcfpondcncc between the young King 
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T Scots and Queen Klizabcth :' but as no autborit/ 
S produced to prove this it is p-obab^ *^'ithoiit 
ouudation, as poets have IcUloiU inclination, adii- 
rity or lleadinels to manage any llatc alTiiirs, parti- 
:ularly a point qf lb delicate a nature. 

Our author certainly had fair profpetfls from his 
Tcrvices or other tollimonies of early attachment to 
[he King's intercll, o\ fome prcfcnnonf, bjfulcs he 
had written Sonnets, in praifo of the King as a po- 
et. Thus we fee Drayton dtfccnding lo fervile 
flattery to promote his intereft, and praifing a man 
AS a poet contrary to hi.s own judgment, bccaufc he 
was a King who was as devoid of poetry as courage. 
He welcomed his Majelly to his 'ritifh don.inions 
with a congratulatory pojm printed in 410, 1O03. 

The fame )ear h* was cholen by Sir Walter 
Adon one of the cfquires who att.ndcd h m, when 
he was with otlurs created knight of tlie Bath at 
the coronation cf his Majelty. It no where aj^pcars 
that ever our author printed thole poems in praife 
of his Aiajeily ; and the ungrateful recepiion they 
met, as will as the dil'agrjcablc experience of the 
univcrfal degeneracy at court, fo dilTerent i'lom that 
of the Maiden Reign, might cxtinguilh all hope of 
imifing himfeif there. 

In the year 161 3 he publilhed the firfl part of 
his Poly-olbion. Jt is a chdrographical defcription 
of the rivers, mountains, forells, calHes, SkC. in this 
IHand, intermixed with the lemarkablc antic|uitie:?» 
rarities, commodities, d:c. This part is adurefled 
to Prince Henry, the promifing ion of James I, 
by whofc encouragemeiit it was written. Me Jiad 
fliewed Drayton fome fin^ular marl.i. of hi;- favour. 
and fecnis to have admitted him as ore of liis 
poetical penfionwr.s but dyinj before the book 
was I'.nilbcd, he loft the bcneht of h:.-.. patronage, 
In thii volume: there are cightecrt foiigs, iJlullra- 
tcd with the notes of the learned Mr. Seld-'rt, 
and there are maps before every fong, whereby 

the 
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the cities, moantains, forefts, rivers. Sec. are re- 
prcfented by the figures of men and women. It 
IS interwoven with manv epifodes, fuch as the 
conqueil of this Ifland by the Romans, the ir- 
rival of the Saxons, the Danes and Normans, &c. 
And bilhop Nicholfon'obferves, that PoIy-olhioB 
affords a much more accurate account of thb 
kingdom and the Dominion of Wales than coaU 
have been expelled from the pen of a pocL How 
poetically our author has condu£ted and executed 
his plan, is admirably expreffed by the ingenioos 
Dr. James Kirkpatrick, m a beautiful poem of 
his called the Sea-Piece. Canto II. which I can* 
not here omit tranfaibing. 

Drayton, fweet ancient bard, his Albion fung, 
With their own praife, their ecchoing values 

rung ; 
His bounding mufc o'er every mountain rodei 
And evVy river warbled where he flow'd. 

In 161Q came out his £r(^ folio volume of poems, 
In 1622 the fecond part of his Poly-olbion was 
publifhed, making in all thirty books or (bpgs. la 
1622 we find him flilcd Poet Laureat : It is pro- 
bable this appellation of Poet Laureat was not con« 
fined and rcltridted as it is now to his Majelky's Ser- 
vant known by that title, who at that time it ispn* 
fumed was Ben Johnfon, becaufe it was beftowed 
proniifcuouHy as a mark of any poet's excellency 
in hi^ profcflion. 

In 1627 '^'^^ publiflicd the fecond volume of his 
poems, coniaining the battle of Agencourt, in flan- 
zas of eight lines. The myileries of Queen Mar- 
garet in the like ftanzas. Nymphidia, or the Court 
of Faeries. The Queft of Cynthia, another beauti- 
ful piece, both reprinted in Dryden's Mifccllanies. 
The Shepherd's Sircna ; alfo the Moon Calf; Sa- 
tire on the Mafculinc Affcdations of Women, and 

the 
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the efTetninate difguifes of the Men, in thofe times. 
Elegies upon ieveral occafions. Thefe are intro- 
duced by tne viiion of Ben Johnfon on the Kf ufe of 
his fnend Michael Drayton, wherein he very parti- 
cularly enomerates and praifes his feveral compofl- 
tions. In i6jo he publiihed another volume of 
poems in 410, indtled the Mufes Elizium, in ten 
ibndry Nymphals, with 'three different poems on 
Noah*s flood; Mofes his birth and miracles, and 
DaTid and Goliah. The pafloral poems are addrcf- 
fed to Edward Sackville Earl of Dorfet, and Lord 
Chamberlain, who had now made him one of his 
lamily. His divine poems are written in verfe and 
rariouB meafures, ana are dedicated to the Countefs 
of Dorfet ; and there are fome fublime images ia 
them. At the end of the firil divine poem, there 
fure copies of verfes in praife of the author, by Bcal 
Sapperton, in Latin ; Mr. John Fletcher, and Tho- 
mas Andrews in Englifh ; the lad of whom is very 
lavifii in difplaying the great extent of our poet's 
fame. 

In 1631 Mr. Drayton died, or as it is exprefTed 
in his monumental infcription, exchanged his laurel 
ioT a crown of glory. He was buried among- the 
poets in Weftminfter- Abbey, and the handfome ta- 
dIc monument of blue marble which was raifed o- 
wr hit grave the fame year, it adorned with his ef- 
Jepet in bofto, laureated. On one fide is a creft 
of Minervm*t cap, and Pegafot in a fcutcheon on 
the other. Sir Aftoo Colcain compofed an elefy 
upon him : and Ben Johnfon is faid to have been 
the anthor of his epitaph, which is written in let- 
ters of gold upon his monoment, with which I 
fhall here prefent the. reader. 

EPITAPH. 

Do pious marble let thy readers know 
What they, and what their children owe 
Vol. I. N? 4. X- Te 
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To Drayton's name, whofe facred dull 
We recommend unto thy truft : 
Prutctl his memory, and prefcrve his (lory, 
Remain a lalHng monument of his glory $ 
And when thy ruins (hall dirdaim. 
To be the treafure of his name j 
His name, that cannot fade fhall be. 
An cverlafling monument to thee. 

Mr. Drayton enjoyed the friend fhip and admirati- 
on of contemporary wits, and Ben Jobnfon who was 
rot much difpofed to praife, entertained a high opi- 
nion of him, and in this epitaph has both immor- 
talized himfelf and his friend. It is eafy for thofe 
who are converfant with our author's works to fee 
how much the moderns and even Mr. Pope himfelf 
copy Mr. Drayton, and refine upon him in thofe 
dillinftions which are efteemed the moft delicate im- 
provemcnts of our Englifh verification, fuch as the 
turns, the paufes, the elegant tautologies, &c. It 
ii) not difiicult to point out fomc depredations which 
have been made on our author by modem writers, 
however ohfolete fome of them may have reckoned 
him. In one of his heroical epiftles, that of King 
John to Matilda, he has the following lines. 

Th' Arabian bird which never is but one. 
Is only chall becaufe (he is alone, ,i , 

But had our mother nature made Uiem two, *' 
They would have done, as Doves and Sparrows 
do. 

Thcfe arc p.fciibed to the Earl of Rochefter, who 
was unexccptionably a great wit. They are not 
othcrwiTc materially altered, than by the tranfpo- 
fure of the rhimcs in the firft coupler, and the re- 
trenchment of the meafure in both. As the fphere 
in which this author moved was of the middle 
ioit, neither ruifcd to fuch eminence as to incur 

danger. 
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danger, nor fo depreft with poverty as to be fub- 
jedl to meannefs/ his life ieems to have flowed 
with great tranquility ; nor are there any of thofe 
viciffitudes and diftrefles which have To frequently 
fallen to the lot of the infpired tribe. He was ho- 
notired with the patronage of men of worth, tho* 
not of the higheft ilations ; and that author cannot 
be called a mean one, on whom fo j^reat a m&n as 
Selden (in many refpe^ts the mo^l nnifhed fcholar 
that ever appeared in our nation} was pteafcd to 
animadvert. His genius feems to have been of the 
fecond rate, much beneath Spencer and Sidney, 
Shalcei^ear and Johnfon, but highly removed a- 
bove the ordinary run of verfi^crs. We (hall 
qoote a few lines from his Poly-olbion as a fpccimcn 
of his poetry. 

When he fpeaks of his native county, Warwick. 
ihire, he has the following lines ; 

Upon the mid-lands now,* th'*indu(lrious Mufe 
doth fall. 

That (hire which we the heart of England well 
mav call. 

As (he nerfelf extends the midfl (which is de- 
creed) 

Betwixt St. Michaers Monnt, and fierwick bor* 
dering- Tweed, 

Brave Warwick, that abroad fo long advanced 
her Bear, 

By her illullrious Earls, renowned every where. 

Above her neighbr'ing (hires which always bore 
her head. 
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Dr. Richard Corbet, Bifhop of 
Norwich, 

WAS fon of Mr. Vincent Corbet, and bom at 
Ewelb in Surry, in the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth. He was educated at Wellminller fchool, 
and from thence was fent to Oxford, 1597, where he 
was admitted a lludent in Chrift-church. In 1605, 
bjiiig ihcn cftcemed one of the grcateft wits of the 
Uni\er{ity, he took the degree of Matter of Arts,, 
and afterwards entering into holy orders, he became 
a popular preacher, and much admired by pee^e 
of talle and learning. Hb fhining wit, and remark- 
able eloquence recommended him to King James I. 
wiu) made him one of his chaplaim in ordixiaiy, 
and in 1620 promoted him to the deanery of 
ChriU'schurch ; about which time he was made 
dodor of diviniiy, vicar of CafTmcton, near Wood- 
llock, in Oxfordlhirc, and prebendary of fied- 
iiiinller-fecunda, in the church of Sarum. •}• 

While he was dean of ChriftV church» be nude 
vcrfjs on a play a^led before the King at Woodcock, 
called Technogamia, or the marriage of Aits, writ- 
ten by Barten Holiday the poet, who afterwards 
trunAiited juver.al. The ill-fuccefs it met with m 
the reprefcntation occafioned fcvcral copies of vcr- 
fc^ among which, to ufe Anthony Wood's words, 
*' Corbet dean of Chrift's-church put in for one, 
** wlu) had that day it feems preached before the 
** Kinjr, with his band llarched clean, for which he 
'* W.I.. reproved by the graver fort ; but thofe who 
•' knew hii^i well took no notice of it, for they 

t Athen. Oxon. \ol. i* col. 6oo^-i* 

." have 
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1' :liave feviral titHt faid, that he* loved to Hie lall 
•* boy's phy very well." He was eledtcd, i629,£i- 
(hop of Oxford^ in the room of Dr. Hcwfon, tranf- 
iated to the See of Durham. Upon the promotton 
ofDr. White to Ely he was eleited bilhop of Nor- 
wich. 

This prelate married Alice, daughter of Dr. Leo- 
nard Hutton, vicar of Flower in Northampton(hire» 
and he mentions that village in a poem of his called 
Iter Borcalc, or a Journey Northward Our au- 
thor was m that celebrated clafs of poets, Benjohn- 
fon, Dr. Donne, Michael Drayton, and others, who 
wrote mock commendatory vcrfes onTomt'oryate's* 
Crudities. He concurred likewife with other poets 
of the univerfity in inviting Ben Johnfon to Oxl'ord, 
where he was created Maftcr. of Arts. There 
i| extant in th« Mufaeum Aflimoleanumy a funeral 
oration in Latin, by Dr. Corbet, on the death of 
Prince Henry, Anno Dom. 1612 j § This great 
man died in the year 1635^ and was buried the up- 
per-end of the choir of the cathedral church of 
Korwich« 

Hf was vary hofpitable and a generous encourag- 
«r of all public defigns. When in the year 1634 
St. Paul's catliedral was repaired, he not only con- 
tributed himfelf, but was very diligent in procuring 
contributions from others. His works are difficult 
to be met with, but from fuch of his poems as we 
have had occaiion to read, he fcems to have been 
a witty, delicate writer, and to h.ave had a particu- 
lar talent for panegyric. Wood fays, acoDedion of 
his poems was publifhed under the title of Poetica 
Stromata, in 8vo. London 1647. In his Iter ]>o- 
reale, or Journey Northward, wc meet with a fine 
moral reflexion on the burial place of Richard ILL 
■ ^d Caniinal Wolfcy, who were both interred at 

* Winftaaley. § Wood ubi. fupra. fol. C09. 
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Leicefter; with which we fhgll prefent the reader 
as a fpecimen of his poetry. 

Is not ufurping Richard buried here. 
That King of hate, and therefore flave of fear ? 
Dragged from the fatal Bofworth field where he. 
Loft iifc, and what he liv'd for, — Cruelty : 
Search^ find his name, but there is none : O King.s 
Remember whence your power and vaftnds 

fprings ; 
If not as Richard now, fo may you be. 
Who hath no tomb, but fcorn and memory. 
And tho' from his own ftorc, Wolfey might hire 
A P.ilace or a College for his grave, 
Ytt here he lies interred, as if that all 
C>f him to be remembered were his fall. 
>.'othir.g but Earth on Earth, lio pompous weight 
Uj en h.m, but a pebble or a quoic. 
If lIiou arc thus negleflcd, nhat (hall we. 
Hep J after death, tliat are but (hreds of thee I 

The author of the Biographia Britanica tellt «, 
that he found in a blank leaf of his poems, fimie 
manufcript verfcs, in honour of BiQiop Corbet fign- 
cd J. C. with which, as they are extremely pretty, 
and make a juil reprefentation of bis poetical da- 
rafter, we (hall conclude this lif;;. 

In flowing wit, if verfes writ with ea(e, 
if learning void of pedantry can pleafe, 
if much good humour joined to iolid fenie, 
And mirth accompanied with innocence. 
Can give a poet a juft right to fame, 
'I'hen Corbet may immortal honour claim ; 
For he thefe vinues had, and in his lines. 
Poetic and heroic fpirit Ihines ; 
Tho' bright, yet folid, plcafant, butnotrude^ 
With wit and wifdom equally endued. 

Be 
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filcnt Mufe, thy praifcs arc too faint;- 
ou ¥/ant'ft a power this prodigy to paint, 
once a poet, prelate, and a faint. 

^/» ^BJ* %B^ *\fr* %0^ *V0^ %^ "^0/* %B^ 'VJD^ ^4^ ^^ 

Edward Fairfax. 

L L the biographers of the poets have been 
extremely negligent with refpeft to this great 
s. Philips fo tar overlooks him, that he crowds 
ito his fupplement, and Winftanley, who fbl- 
him, poftpones our author till nfcer the Earl 
chcfter. Sir Thomas Pope Blount makes no 
on of hinv ; and Mr. Jacob, fo judly called 
landerbas of Law, informs us lie wrote in the 
if Charles the firft, tho' he dedicates his tran* 
I of TfcfTo to Queen Elizabeth. All who 
-^n him, do him the juftice to allow he was 
X)jnpli(hed genius, but then it is in a way fo 
ind indifferent, as (hews that they had ne- 
ad his works, or were any way charmed with 
melody of his verfcs. It was impoiSble 
Dryden could be fo blind to our author^s 
tea i accordingly we find him introducing 
er and Fairfax almoft on the level, as 
rading authors of their timss ; nay tacidy 
ng the palm in point of harmony to the 
by aflerting that Waller confefled he owed 
luiic of his numbers to Fairfax's Godfrey of 
ign. The truth is, this gentleman is per- 
tne only writer down to Sir William Dave- 
who needs no apology to be made for him, 
xount of the age in which he lived* His 
n is lb pure, eleeant, and full of graces, 
le turn of his lines 10 perfedlly melodious, that 
annot read it without rapture i and we can 
L 4 fcarccly 
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icarce?)' hnftginc the origiiud Italian has greatly- the 
advantage in either, nor is it very 'probtble that 
while I'airfax can be read, any author will atten^ 
a ne-.v tranflation of Tafib with fuccefs. Mr. Fair- 
fax was natural fon of Sir Thomas Fairfax of Den- 
tcn, and natural brother to Sir Thomas Fairfax, the 
f.r .: who w as c. c atcd Baron of Cameron. His young- 
cr bro:her was knighted, and (lain at the memorable 
i':c«j;L' of Ofter.d, 1601, of which place he was fome 
tl:i:': oovernor j. When he married is not on record, 
cr in what circjmftar.ces he lived: .Bnt'it isA'ciy 
p.ol.:il)le. hii father took care to fupport him in a 
niimnir fuitublc to liis own quality, and his fon's 
c.traorciirr.ry merit, he b^ing always fliled Edward 
lairfax, i'Ak{ ; of Newhail in i'uyilone, in the fbrtft 
of Knaresborough. The year m which he died, it 
Hkewife uncertain, and the laft account we hear 
of him is, that he was living in 1 63 1, which (hews, 
that he was then pretty well advanced in years, and 
as 1 fuppofe gave occasion to the many miftakes that 
Iiavc been made as to the time of his writing. Si* 
fides the tranflation of Godfrey of fiuUoiene, Mr. 
Fairfax wrote the hiftoryof Edward the Blauc Prince, 
and certain eclogues, which Mrs. Cooper teHs 
us are yet in manufcript, tho* (fays ihe) ** by the 
'* indulgence of the family, from w]i3m I hadlike- 
'* wife' the honour of thefe memoirs, I am permit- 
•• ted to oblige the world with a fpecimen of their 
•* beauties." He wrote alfo a book called, Dacmo- 
nologie, in which he ihews a great deal of ancient 
reading and knowledge ; it is ftill in manufcript, acd 
in the beginning he gives this charader of himfalf f. 
*' I am in religion neither a fantailic Puritan, nor 
*' fuperllitious Papift, but fo fettled in oonfdence, 
*' that I have the lure ground of God*s word to war* 
'* rant all I believe, and the commendable ordinan« 
'< ces of our Englifh Church, to approve all I prac- 

f Mufes Library, p. 343. ^ Mu<; i Libraiy, p. 344. 
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** tifc ; In which courfe I live a fairhfuJ Chriftian, 
** and an obedient, and fo teach niy family." 1 he 
eclogues already mentioned aretwclve in number, all 
of them writtf n after the acccflloh of King James to 
the throne of England, on important fubjeds, rela- 
ting to the manners, characters, and incidents of the 
times he lived in : they are "pointed with many fine 
ftrokes of fatire, dignified with noble i.>ftruftions of 
-morality, and policy, to thofc of the highefl rank, ,, 
and fonic modcil hints to Majefty itfclf The learn- 
ing contained in thefe eclogues is fo various and ex« 
tenfive, that according to the opinion of his fon, 
who has written long annotations on each, no man's 
reading befides his own was fufficient to explain his 
references effe£tually. A^ his tranflation of Taflb 
is in (every body^s hand, we fhall take the fpecimen 
from the fourth eclogue, called Eglon and Alexis, 
as I find it in Mrs. Cooper's collection. 
EGLON and ALEXIS. 
Whilft on the rough, and heath-ftrew'd wildcrnefs 
His tender flocks the rafps, and bramble crop. 
Poor (hcpherd Eglon, full of fad diflrefs I 
By the fmall ftream, fat on a mole-hill top : 
Crowned with a wreath of Heban branches broke : 
Whom good Alexis found, and thus befpoke. 

A L B X I 9. 

My friend, what means this filent lamentation ? 

Why on this field of mirth, this realm of fmilea . 
Doth the fierce war of grief make fuch invafion ? 

Witty Timanthes * had he fecn, eVe whiles. 
What face of woe thy cheek of fadnefs bears. 

He had not curtained Agamemnon's tears. 
Tlie black ox treads not yet upon thy toe. 
Nor thy good fortune turns her wheel awaye ; 
Thy flocks increafe, and thou increafefl fo. 
Thy firaggling goates now mild, and gentle ly ; 

And that fool love thou whipft away with rods ; 

Then what fets thee, and joy fo far at odds f 
^Tlmanthet the painter, who dcfigning the facrificeof Iphigc- 
Bia, threw a veil over the face of Agamemnon, not able to ex- 
•fc6 a fiitbrr*! anguiih. ^.^^ 

■^ L s THC 
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Thomas Randolph, 

A Poet of no mean genlot, was born at > 
ham, near Daincry in NortfaaoipCOfl 
tne 1 5tik of June, 160$ ; he was fon ot Wi 
Kandoiph ot Hams, near Lewes in S 
wafi educated at Wedminfler fchool, and went 
thence to Trinity College in Cambridge, 162 
which he became a fellow ; he commenced h 
of Arts, and in this degree was incorporai 
Oxon *, became famous (fays Wood) for his 
nuity, being the adopted fon of Ben Johafon, 
accounted one of the moil pregnant wits < 
age. The uuickncfs of his parts was diico 
early ; when he was about nine or ten yeai 
he wrote the Hidory of the Incarnation of 
Saviour in 'vcrfe, which is preferved in 
iicript under his own hand writing. Ran< 
receives from Langbaine the higheft encomium. 
tells hii leaders that they need exped no < 
veries of thcfcs, for this author had no occaii 
pradifc plagiary, having fo large a fund 
of liis ow , that he needed not to borrow 
other*. Were a foreigner to form a notion t 
. ;ncrit of the l^nglifh poets from reading I 
haint « thry would be m raptares with Ran< 
and Durfcy, and others of their clafs, while 
drn, ami the iirlt-rate wits, would be quite ne| 
«-d . l.nny.bainc is To far generous, that he do 
he can to draw obicure men into light, but th< 

* Atheo. Oxen. p. 2:4* 
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not be acquitted of envy, for endeavouring to 
le the lafh-e of thofe whofe genius has broke 
>ugh obfcority without his means, and he does 
fervice to his country while he confines his pa- 
|rric to mean veriifiers, whom no body can read 
loat a certain degree of contempt. 
^ur author had done nothing in life it feems 
th preferving, or at leaft that cocemporary hillo- 
8 tnought fo, for there is little to be learned 
Bembg him. Wood fays he was like other 
C8, much add idled to libertine indulgence, and 
being too free with his conftitution in the com- 
y of his admirers, and running into falhion- 
i excefles, he was the means of fhortening his 
I days. He died at little Haughton in Nor- 
iiipttm(hire» and was buried in an ifle ad- 
iing to the church in that place, on the 1 7th of 
id&y 1634, H^ had foon after a monument of 
ttr marble wreathed about with laurel, eredted 
r h» grave a^ the charge of lord Hatton of 
by. Perhaps the greateft merit which this 
hor has to plead, is his attachment to Ben 
infim, and admiration of him : Silius Ita- 
ts p er fo r m ed an annual viiit to Virgirs tomb, 
I that drcumftance refte^s more, honour upon 

I ia the eyes of Virgil's admirers, than all the 
rks of that author. Laugbaine has preferved a 
iBBient of Randolph's friendihip for Ben John- 
y in an ode he addreiTed to Itim, occafioned by 
. Fdtham's fevere attack upon him,- which is 
tieiilarized in the life of Ben ; from this ode we 

II quote a ftanza or two, before I give ta ac* 
mtof his dramatic compofitions. 

Ben, do not leave the ftage, 

*Caafe 'tis a loathfome age; 
For pride, and impudence will grow too bold. 
When they (hall hear it told, 

L 6 They 
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They frighted thee; ftaod high as is th] 

Their hits is thy applanie. 

Moft juft were thy difdain. 
Had thby approved thy Tetn : 

So thoa for them, and they for thee wci 

They to incenfe, and thou too much to 

Wilt thoa engrofs thy fhnre 
Of wheat, aixl poor so more, 

Bccaufe their bacon Drains have ibdi a 

As more delight in mail ? 

No ! fet them forth a board of daisties, 

As thy beft mufe can cull ; 

Whilft they the while do pine. 
And thiril *midil all their wine. 

What greater plague can hell itielf deri 

Than to be willing thas to tantalise ? 

The reader may obferve that the ilansAs i 
fonably fmooth, and mark him a tolerable i 
I fhall now give feme account of his plays. 

1. Amynfas, or the Impoffible Dowijr, a] 
a^ed befor^the King and Queen at Whitehj 

2. Ariilippus, or the Jovial Philofopher 
fented in a private (hew, to which is added tl 
ccited Pedlar. 

3. Jealous Lovers, a Comedy, prefented 1 
Majefties at Cambridge, by the ftudentsof ' 
College. This play Langbaine thinks the 
Randolph's, as appears by aiwepilogue writ 
Mrs. Behn, and printed in her coUedion of 
poblifhcd in 8vo, 1681 ; it was revifed and 
by the author in his life-time, bting uihen 
the world with copies of verfes by fome of 1 
wits, both of Oxford and Cambridge. 

4. Mufes Looking Giafs, a Comedy, wb 
the autiior was firfl called The Entertainmc 
appears from Sir Ailon Cokainc's Works, wl 
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ah encomium on it, and Mr. Richard Weft Aid of 

it, , , 

Who looka within thia dtarer glafs will tay, 
. Atonoehe wrk an ethic tr^ and play. 

All diefe dramatic pieces «id poems were publiihed 
•in 1668 ; he tranilated likewiie the fecoiid Ejpod of 
Horace^ feveral pieces out of Claodian, and like - 
wife a dramatic piece from Ariftophaaes, whidi he 
eaUs Hey for Honefty, Down with Knavery^ a 
.pleaiant comedy printed in4tx>. London 1651. A 
gentleman of St. John's College^ writes thus in ho- 
nour of our author ; 

Immortal Ben is dead, and as that balj. 

On Ida to&'d foin his crown, by all 

The ini&ntry of wit. Vain priefts ! that^chair 

Is only fit for hts true fon and heir. 

Reach here thy laurel : Randolph, 'tis thy praife : 

Tky naked (kull (hall well become the baysv 

See, Daphne courts thy ghoft ; and fpitc of fat^^ 

Thy poems ihall be Poet Laureate. 

^ George Chapman 

WA S born in the year 1 5^7, but of what 
family he is defcended, Mr. Wood has not 
been able to determine i he was a man in very high 
reputation in his time, and added not a little to 
dramatic excellence. In 1574, being well ground- 
ed in grammar learning ke was &nt to the uni- 
verfitv, but it is not c&r. whether to Oxford or 
Camoridge ; it is certain that he was fometime 
in Oxford, and WHS taken notice of for hit great 

ikUl 
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(kill in the Latin and Greek languages, but not in 
logic and philofophy, which is the reafon it may 
be prefumed, that he took no degree there, ^fter 
this he came to London, and contrafled an ac- 
quaintance, as Wood fays, with Shakefpear, John- 
for, Sidney, Spenfer and Daniel. He met with a 
very warm patronage from Sir Thomas Walfine- 
ham, who had always had a conftant friendfhip 
for him, and after that gentleman's deceafe, firom 
his fon Thomas Walfingham, efqoire, whom Chap- 
man loved from his birth. He was alfo refpedM, 
and held in elleem by Prince Henry, and Robert 
earl of Somerfet, but the firft beine untimely 
fnatched away, and the other joftly diigraced for 
an affaffination *, his hopes of preferment were 
by thefe means fruilrated ; however, he was a fer- 
vant either to King James I. or Queen Anne his 
confort, through whofe reign he was highly va- 
lued by all his old friends, only there are fome in- 
(inuations, that as his reputation grew, Ben John- 
fon, naturally haughty and infolent, became jealous 
of him, and endeavoured to fupprefs, as much as 
pofTible, his rifing fame |j, as Ben, after the death 
4)f Shakefpear, was without a rival. 

Chapman was a man of a reverend afped, and 
graceful manner, religious and temperate, qualities 
which feldom meet (fays Wood) in a poet, and was fb 
highly cfteemed by the clergy, that fome of them 
have faid, ** that as Mufseus, who wrote the lives 
** of Hero and Leander, had two excellent fcholars, 
" Thamarus and Hercules, fo had he in England 
•* in the latter end of Queen Elizabeth, two ex- 
** cellrnt imitators in the fame argument and fub- 
** jet^, viz. Lhriftopher Marlow, and George 
" Chapman." Our author has tranflated the Iliad 
of Homer, publifhed in folio, and dedicated to 
Prince Henry^ which is yet looked upon with foBie 

* S<c the Life of OverlHiry. | Wood*! Atbcn. Oxoik 

refpeA» 
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refpe^. He is faid to have had the fpirit of a poet 
. in him, and was indeed no mean genius : Pope 
fomewhere calls him an enthufiaft in poetry. He 
likewife tranilaced the Odyfley, and the Battle 'of 
Frogs and Mice, which were puUifhed in 1614, and 
dedicated to the earl of Somerfet ; to this work is 
added Hvmns and Epigrams, written bv Homer, 
and tranilated by our author. He likewiie attempt- 
cd ibme part of Heiiod, and continued a tranfla- 
tion of Mufaeus^s iErotopegnion de Herone & Le- 
andso. Prefixed to this work, are ibme anecdotes 
of the life of Mufaeus, taken by Chapman from 
the colledtion of Dr. William Gager, ' and a dedi- 
cation to the moft generally ingenious and only 
learned architect of his time, Inigo Jones efquire, 
Survevor of his Majefty's Works. At length, fays 
Woody this reverend and eminent poet, having 
lived 77 years in this vain, tranfitory world, n^de 
his laft exit in the pariih of St. Giles's in the Fields, 
sear London, on the I2th day of May, 1655, and 
was buried in the yard on the South fide of the 
diurch in St. Giles's : foon after a monument was 
ereded over his grave, built after the manner of 
the old Romans, at the expence, and under the 
direction of his much loved worthy friend Inigo 
Jones, whereon is this engraven, Georgius Chap- 
mannas, Poeta Homericns, Philofophus veras (etfi 
Cfariftianns Poeta) plufquam Celebris, &c. 

His dramatic works are. 

All Pools, a Comedy, prefented at the Black 
Fryars, and afterwards before his Majeily King 
James I. in the beginning of hi$ reign, and printed 
in 4^0. London 1605. '^^^ P^^^ ^^ taken, and the 
chara&ers formed upon Terence's Heautontimoru- 
menos. The Prologue and Epilogue writ in blank 
verfe, (hew that in thefc days perfpns*of quality, 
Md they that thought themfelvcs good critics, in 

place 
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place of fitting in the boxes, as they now do, fi 
on the ftage ; what influence thofe peop'e had o 
the meaneft fort of the audience, may be feen b 
the following lines in the Frologae written I 
Chapman himfelf. 

Great are the gifts given to united heads ; 
To gifts, attire, to fair attire the ftage 
Helps much ; for if our other andience fctp 
You on tiie ilage depart before we end. 
Our wit goes with you all, and we are foob. 

Alphonfus Emperor of Germany, a Traged 
often a6ted with applaufe~ at a private houfe : 
Black Fryars, by the fervants of King Charles 
printed in 4to. London 1654. This play, thouj 
it bears the name of Alphonfus, was writ, as Lan] 
baine fuppofes, in honour of the Engliih nation, : 
the perfon of Richard, Earl of Comwal, fon 
King John, and brother to Henry HI. He w 
cho^n King of the Romans in 1527. About tli 
time Alphonfus, the French King was chofen I 
other electors. Though this King was accounti 
by fome a pious prince, yet our author reprefeo 
him as a bloody tyrant, and, contrary to odier h 
ilorians, brings him to an unfortunate end, he fu] 
pofing him to be killed by Alexander, fon to L< 
renzo de Cipres his fecretary, in revenge of his £ 
ther, who was poifoned by him, and to complc 
his revenge, he makes him firft deny his Saviour 
hopes of life, and then ftabs him, glorying that 1 
had at once defb-oyed both body and fouT. Th 
paflage is related by feveral authors, as Bolton 
Four laft Things, Reynolds of the Paflions, Clarl 
Examples, Sec. 

Blind Beggar of Alexandria, a Comedy, printt 
IC98, dedicated to the eju*! of Nottingh^, Loi 
High AdmiraL 

Bu£ 
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Bu/Ty d*Aml>oirc, a Tragedy, often prcfcntcd at 
St. Pauriy in tlie reign of Kine James I. and fincc the 
Reftoration with great applaule ) for the plot fceThu* 
anus, Jean dc Scrrc», and Me^cray, in the reign of 
King Henry III. of France. 'I hit i:> the play of which 
Mr. Drydcn fpeaks, when in his preface to the 
Spansfli Fryaf, he refolves to burn one annn&lly 
to the memory of [jcn Johnfon. Some have dif- 
fered from Mr. Dryden in their opinion of this 
piece, but a) the authorities who have applauded^ 
arc not (o high as Mr. Dryden^s Angle authoricv, 
it is moft reafonable to conclude not niucK in its fa- 
vour. 

Bu^Tyd'Amboifo his Revenge, a Tragedy, print- 
ed 1612, and dedicated to Sir Thomas Howard. 
This play is generally allowed to fall ihort of the 
former cf that name, yet the author, as appears 
from his dedication, had a higher opinion of k 
himfclf, and rails at thofe who dared to cenfure 
it I it is founded upon fi^\ion, which Chapman 
yery Juftly defends, and fays that there is no necef- 
tity tor any play being founded on truth. 

Confpiracy and Tragedy of Charles, Duke of 



Syron, Marfbal of France, in two plays, aded at 
Ike Black Fryars in the reign of King James !• 
printed in 4to. London 1608, dedicated to Sir Tho« 



mas Walfmv,ham. 

. CWar and Pompcv, a Roman Tragedy, printed 

1631, and dedicated to the Earl of ^£ddlc^tix. 

Cventlcman Uiher, a Comedy, printed in 4to. 
London 1606. We are not certain whether this 
play was ever aded, and it ba^ but an indifrer(;nc 
chara^ler. 

Humourous Day*s Mirth, a Comedy ; this is a 
very tolerable play. 

Ma^ of the Two Honourable Houfes, or Inns of 
Court, the Middle-Temple, and I.incoln's-Inn« 
perforiDcd before the King at Whitehall, on Shrove 
'^ • Monday 
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Monday at night, being the 15th of Febn:a7, 
161 3, at the celebration of the Royal Nuptials tif 
the ralfgrave, and the Princefs Elizabeth, &c. wiA 
a defcription of their whole (hew, in the manner 
of their march on horfcback, from the Mailer of 
the RoIIs's houfe to the court, with all their noble 
con(brt5, and fhewful attendants ; invented and 
falhioned, with the ground and fpccial AruAure of 
the who'c work by Inigo Jones ; this Ma£k is de- 
dicated to Sir Edward Philips, then Mafter of the 
Rolls. At the end of the Mafque is printed an Epi- 
thalamium, called a Hymn for the moft happy 
Nuptials of the Princefs Elizabeth, &c. 

May- Day, a witty Comedy, afled at the Black 
Fryars, and prin-ed in 4to. 161 1. 

Moniieur d' Olive, a Comedy, u6tcd by her Ma- 
jelly's children at the filack Fryars, printed iD4ta 
1606. 

Revenge for Honour, a Tragedy, printed 1654. 

Temple, a Mafque. 

Two Wife-men, and^all the reft Fools, or a Co- 
mical Moral, cenfiuing the follies of that age, print- 
ed in London- 16 19. This play is extended to fe- 
ven adls, a circumflance which Langbaine fays he 
never faw in any other, and which, I believe, has 
never been pra6lifed by any poet, ancient or mo- 
dern, but himlelf. 

Widow's 'J'ears, a Comedy, often prefented in 
the Black and White Fryars, printed in 4to. Lon- 
don 1612; this play is formed upon the ftory of the 
Kphefian Matron. Thefe are all the plays of oar au- 
thor, of which we have been able to gain any ac- 
count ; he joined with Ben Johnfon and Marfton in 
writing a Comedy called Eaihvard-Hoe ; this play 
has been fmce revived by Tate, under the title 
of Cuckolds Haven. It has been faid that for fome 
refledlions contained in it againft the Scotch nati- 
on ; Ben Johnfon narrowly efcaped the pillory. Sec 
more of this, page 237, 

BiM 
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BenJohnson, 

A^NE of the beft dramatic poets of the 17th 
V^ century, was defcended from a Scots family, 
his grandfather, who was a gentleman, being ori- 
ginally of Annandale in that kingdom, whence he 
removed to Carliflc, and afterwards was employed 
in the fervice of King Henry VIII. Kis father 
loft hs eftate under Queen Mary, in whofc reign 
he fuffered imprifonment, and at laft entered into 
holy orders, and died about a month before our 
poet's birth *, who was born at Wcftminftcr, fays 
Wood, in the year 1574. He was firft educated at a 
private fchool in the church of St. Martin's in the 
Fields, afterwards removed to Weftminftcr fchool, 
where the famous Camden was mailer. His mo- 
ther, who married a bricklayer to her fecond huf- 
band, took him from fchool, and obliged him to 
work at his father-in-law's trade, but being ex- 
tremely avcrfc to that employment, he went into 
the low countries, where he diltinguifhed himfelf by 
his bravery, having in the view of the army killed 
an enemy, and taken the opima fpolia from him. 

Upon his return to England, he applied himfelf 
again to his former ftudies, and Wood fays he was 
admitted into St. John's College in the univerfity 
of Cambridge, though his continuance there fecms 
to have been but (hprt. He had fomc time after 
this the misfortune to fight a duel, and kill his ad- 
verfary, uho only (lightly wounded him in the 
arm ; for this he was imprifoncd, and being call 
for his life, was near execution j his antagonill, he 

• Drummond of HawlhornJcn's works, fal. 224. EJin- 
hirj^li Edition, 1711. 

faid. 
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faid, had a fword ten inches longer than hit 

While he lay in prifon, a popifli prieft vifited 

who found his inclination 4uite difengaged as t( 

gion, and therefore took the opportunity to in 

him with a belief of the popilh tenetf. His 

then naturally melancholy, clouded with appr 

fions, and the dread of execution, was the 

eafily impofed upon. However,, fuch was the fo 

that impreflSon, that for twelve years after h 

gained his liberty, he continued in the ca 

feith, and at laft turned Protcftant, whether 

convidlion or fafhion cannot be detcnnincd 

when the charader of Ben is coniidered, pn 

lity will be upon the fide of the latter, i 

took every occafion to ridicule religion 1 

plays, and make it his fport in converfation 

. his leaving the univerfity he entered himfel 

an obfcure playhoufe, called the Green 

lain, fomewhere about Shoreditch or Gierke 

He was firft an a£ior, and probably only a fti 

one"; for Decker in his Satyromaftix, a pla; 

liihed in 1 602, and defigned as a reply to 

fon's Poetaftcr, * reproaches him with havir 

* the occupation of a mortar tAder to tutn 

* and with having* put up a fupplication t« 

* poor journeyman player, in which he wool 

* continued, but that he could not fet a goo 

* upon it, and fo was caQiiered. Befides, if • 

* mit that fatie to be built on fafts, we lea 

* ther, that he performed the part of Zuliu 

* the Paris Garden in Southwark, and amb 

* a play-waggon on the high-way, and too 
' Jeronymo's part to get Srvice amongfl tl 
' micks *.' Shakefpear is faid to have firf 
duced him to the world, by recommending 
of his to the flage, at the time* when one 

* Birches Lives ef Uluftrious Men. 
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^ers had rcj'c^led his performance, and told him 
/ould be of no fervicc to their company f- Hii 
printed dramatic performance was a Comed/f 
itfed Every Man in his Humour, a£led in the 
r 1598, which being foon followed b^ feveral 
srSf as bis SejanuSf his Volpone, hisSiicnt Wo« 
nj and his Alchymift, gained him fo high a re« 
ation, that in Odtobcr 1619, upon the death of 
. Samuel Daniel he was made Poet Laureat to 
ig James I. and on the loth of July, the fame 
r, he was created (fays Wood) Mailer of Arts 
Oxford, having refided for fume time at Chrift 
orch in that univcrficy. fie once incurred his 
jefty's difplcafure for being concerned with 
ipman and Marflon in writing a ylny called, 
Iward-Hoe, wherein they were accufed " of 
'ing rcfledled upon the Scotch nation. Sir 
les Murray rcprefented it to the King, who or-; 
ed them imnicdiately to be impriioned, and 
f were in great danger of lofmg thilr ears and 
es» as a corre£lioii of their wanton nefs ; nor 
Id the mod partial have blamed his Mujeily, if 

J>unifliment had been infiidled ; for furtly to ri- 
e a country from \vhich their Sovereign h;id 

come, the place of hij nativity, and the king. 
11 of his illuUrlous forefathers, was a molt daring 
tit. Upon their releafcroent from prifon, our poet 
e an entertainment to his friends, among whom 
V Camden and Selden i when his aged m9dier 
nk to him * and (hewed him a paper of poi- 

which (he had defigoed, *if the fentencc of pu- 
iment had been inflidled, to have mixed with 

dnnk after (he had Utik taken a potion of ic 
felf. 

Jpbn dieacce(rion of Charles I. to the rrown, ho 
He a petition to that Prince, craving, that ai his 

t Sec Shnkcfpctr, • See Drummond'i works. 

royal 
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foyal father had allowed him an annual peniioA 
of a hundred marks, he would make them pounds. 
In the year 1629 Ben.feU fick, and was then poor, 
and lodged in an obfcure alley ; his Majefly was 
fupplicatcd in his favour, who fent him ten guineas. 
When the mefTenger delivered the fum^, Ben took 
it in his hand, and faid, *' His Majefty has fent 
" me ten guineas becaufe I am poor and live in 
■< an alley, go and tell him that his foul lives in an 
" aUey." 

He had a penfion from the city of London, from 
fcveral of the nobility and gentry, and particular- 
ly from Mr. Sutton the founder of the Charter- 
houfe f. i^ i^is laft ficknefs he often repented of 
the profanation of fcripture in his plays. He 
died the i6th of Augull 1637, in the 63d year 
of his age, and was interred three days after in 
Weflminller Abbey ; he' had fevcral children who 
furvived him. 

Ben Johnfon conceived fo high an opinion of 
Mr. Drummond of Hawthomden by the letters 
which pafi'ed between them, that he undertook 
a journey into Scotland, and refided fome time 
at Mr. Drummond's feat there, who has print- 
ed the heads of their converfation, and as it is a 
curious circumftance to know the opinion of (b great 
a man as Johnfon of his cotemporary writers, thefe 
heads are here inferted. 

" Ben, fays Mr. Drummond, was eat up with 
'< fancies ; he told me, that about the time the 
** Plague raged in London, being in the country 
'* at Sir Robert Cotton's houfe with old Camden, 
** he favv in a vifion his eldefl fon, then a young 
" child, and at London, appear unto him, wiu 
** the mark of a bloody crofs on his forehead, as 
*« if it had been cut with a fword ; at which 
" amazed, he prayed unto God, and in the mom- 
" ing he came to Mr. Camden's chamber to tell 

t Wood. 
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V liim ; who perfuaded him, it was but an ap- 
.'* preheniion, at which he fhould not be dejec- 
'' ted. Iq the mean time, there came letters. 
'' from his wife of the death of that boy in the 
*' plague. He appeared to him, he faid, of a 
** mamy fhape, and of that growth he thinks he 
** {hall be at the refurrefUon. He faid, he fpent 
** many a night in looking at his great toe, a- 
** bout which he had feen Tartars, and Turks^ 
** Romans and Carthaginians fight in his ima- 
** gination. 

'* That he had a deiign to write an epic poem, and 
*' was to call it Chrologia ; or the Wurthies of his 
** Country, all in couplets, for he deteiled all other 
" rhime. He faid he had written a difcourfc on 
** poetry^both againft Campion and Daniel, efpeci- 
" ally the lalt, where he proves couplets to be the 
" bcft fortofvcrfes. 

His cenfure of the Englifh poets was as follows : 
'' That Sidney did not keep a decorum^ in 
" making every one fpeak as well as himfclf. 
" Spenfer's ftanza pleafcd him not, nor his matter; 
" the roeanine of the allegory of the Fairy Queen 
** he delivered in writing to Sir Walter Raleigh, 
** which was, that by the bleating bead he undcr- 
"" ftood the Puritans ; and by the falfe DueHa, 
** ihe Queen of Scots. Samuel Daniel was a good 
** honeft man, had no children, and was no poet, 
" and that he had wrote the civil wars without 
'* Having one battle in all his book. That Dray- 
'' ton't Poly-olbion, if he had performed what he 
•* promifed to write, the Deeds of all the Wor- 
** thies, had been excellent. That Sylvefter*s 
*' tranflation of Du Bartas was not well done, 
" and that he wrote his verfes before he under- 
** ftood to confer ; and tho'e of Fairfa:^ were not 
•* good. That the trandations of Homef and 
** Virgil in long Alexandrines were but profe. 
" Th4t Sir John Harrington's Ariofto of all tranf- 

«< lations 
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** lations was the worft. He laid Donne was origi- 
•' nally a poet ; hi grandfather on the mother's fide, 
** was Hey wood the epicraniatift. That Donne for 
" no: being underilood would perilh. He affirm- 
** cd, that Donne wrote all his bell pieces before he 
** was twenty years of age. He told Donne, that 
•' his Annivcrl'ary was nrophane, and full of blafphc- 
** mies, that if it had been wriiten on the virgin 
*' Mary it had been tolerable. To which Donne 
•' anfvvcrcd, that he dcfcribed the idea of a woman 
'* but not as (he was. That Sir Walter Raleigh e- 
*' (Itemed fame more than confciencc ; the bcil 
** witj in England were employed in making his 
** hillory. Ben himfclf had written a piece to him 
" on the Punic war, which he altered and put in 
'* his book. He faid there was no fcch ground for 
" an heroic poem, as King Arthur's fiClion, and 
'* Sir Philip Sidney had an intention of turn- 
** iwr all his Arcadia to the ftories of King Ar- 
'' ihiir. PI'j faid Owen was a poor pedantic fchool- 
*• m.iiler, luckinj; his living from thj polleriors 
** of little chi'drcn, and has nothing good in him, 
•' hi^ epigrams b^ing bare narrations. He loved 
" Plitrher, Bea.Mnont and Chapman. That Sir 
** William .\kxanJer was not half kind to him, 
*• nnd neclcdlcd him bccaufe a friend to Drayton. 
•' rhnt bir R. Ay ton loved him dcarlv ; he 
•' fo'ight fcvcral times with Marfton, and 4vs that 
** Marfton wrote his father in Law's preachings, 
•' r.ncl his father in law his comedies." 

Mr. Drumn.ond has reprefentcd the charafler of 
onr author in a very difadvantageous, though perhaps 
not 1 1 a very unjull light. •• That he was a great 
'* lover and praifer oi himfelf; a contemner and 
'* fviMiKT of others, rather chufing to lofe a friend 
'* ill! 11 a jcfti jealous of every word and adlion of 
'• thoi'c i:br t l\im, efpecially after drink, which 
** w aj. one of the elements in which he lived ; 
'• a diirenj)lcr of the parts which reigned in him ; a 

braggcr 
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^ braecer of fome good that he wanted : he thought 
•« nothiiig right, but what either himfelf or ibmc of 
" his friends had faid or done. He was padionatcly 
*' kind and an^y; carelefs either to gain or to 
•• kdep, vittdiftive, but if he was well anfwercd, 
•• greatly chagrined j interpreting the bcft fa) ings 
•• and deeds often to the worft. He was for any 
** veligion, being verfed in all ; his inventions were 
•• fiaiooth and eafy, but above all he excelled in 
" tranflation. In (horC, he was in his pcrfonnl cha- 
•* ra^Ur the very rcvcrfc of Shake fpcar, as furly, ilU 
'* natured, proud and difagreeablc, as Shakei'pcar 
** witli ten times his merit was gentle, good-na- 
•* tnredy cafy and amiable." He had a vcrv ftrong 
moBOry ; for he tells himfelf in his difcovenes, that 
he could in his youth have repeated all chat he had 
ever written, and fo continued till he was pad forty ; 
and even afccr that lie could have repeated whole 
books that he had read, and poems of fome fe- 
Icft fHcnds, which he thought worth rcmcmbring. 

Mr« Pope remarks, that wTicn Ben gotpofiefHon of 
the ftage^ he brought critical learning mto vogiLe, 
and tnat this wa« not done without difHculty, 
whick ai>pears from thofe frequent IcfTons (aiul 
indeed aimoll declamations) which he was forced 
to prefix to his firll plays, and put into the mouths 
of his Ri^n, the CJrex, Chorus, &c. to reniovo 
the prejudices and inform the judgement of his 
hearers. Till then the Englilh authors had no 
thoughts of writing upon the model of the an- 
cients : their tragedies were only hiftorics in di- 
alogue, and their comedies followed the thread of 
any novel, as they found it, no lefs implicitly 
than if it had been true hiftory. Mr. Sclden in 
his preface to his titles of honoui-, Ililcs Johnfon, 
his beloved friend and a fmgular poet, and ex- 
tols his fpecial worth in literature, and his r.c- 
cnrate judgment. Mr. Dryden gives him the ti- 
de of the greatcft man of the laft age, and ob- 

VOL. 1. N<»4. M fcrves. 
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ftrvcs, that it v.c lock upon him, when he 
hiir-fcir. for his lail pla}s were but his dot 
he wa^ the xnci: learned and judicious writei 
theatre ever had ; that he was a moft fcvcrc ]\ 
of hlnifclf as well as others ; that we cannot fa; 
wr.rit(.d wit, but rather that he was frugal of it; 
in l:is works there is little to be retrenched or 
tercd ; but ihat I'.umour was his chief province. 

Ben had certainly no great talent for vcrfificaUi 
ncr decs he fcem to have had an extraordina 
cir ; hi J vcrfes are often wanting in fy llabk 
ar.d fcr'.ttime? have too many. 

I fuall ciuote feme lines of his poem to the memor 
of Shakefpear, before I give a detail of his pieces. 

To the memo rv of my beloved the author Mr. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEAR, and what he hadj 

left us. 

To dr.iw no envy (Shakefpear) on thy name. 
Am I thus ample to thy book and fame : 
While I confcls thy wiitingsto be fuch. 
As neither man nor mufe can praife too much. 
'Tis true, and all nun's fulFrage. But thefe ways 
Were not the paths I meant unto thy praife : 
For filiieft ignorarce, on thefe may light. 
Which \vhi.-n it founds at beft but ecchoes right ; 
As blind affe»Slion, which doth ne'er advance 
'I'he truth, but gropes, and urgeth all by chance; 
A crafty malice might pretend his prai/e. 
And think to ruin where- it feem'd to raife. 
"^rhcfc arc, as fomc infamous baud or whore. 
Should praife a matron : What could hurt her 

n.orc ? 
But thou art proof againft them, and indeed. 
Above th' ill fortune of them, or the need. 
1 therefore will bc^nn. Soul of the age ! 
'J'lr iipplaufe, deli'iht, the wonder of the flagc f 

My 
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My Skakefpear rife ; I will not lodge thee by. 
Chaucer, or Spenfer, or bid Bcaumonc lye, 
A little further to make thee a room : 
Thou art a monument without a tomb. 
And art alive flill, while the book doth live. 
And we have wits to read, and praife to give. 
That I not mix thee fo, my brain cxcufcs ; 
I mean with great bat difproporcion'd mufes : 
For if I thought, my judgment were of years, 
I (hould commit thee furely with thy peers, 
And tell how far thou did'fl our Lily outihine. 
Or fporting Kid, or Marlow's mighty line. 

He then goes on to challenge all antiquity to 
match Shakelpear; but the poetry is fo mifcrablc, 
that the reader will think the above quotation long 
enough. 

Ben has wrote above fifty feveral pieces which 
we may rank under the fpecics of dramaiic poe- 
try ; of which I (hall, give an account in order, 
beginning with one of his bell comedies. 

1. ♦ Alchymift, a comedy, adledin the year 1610. 
Mr. Dryden fuppofes this play was copied from the 
comedy of Albumazer, as tar as conLcrns the Alchy- 
mift's charaAer ; as appears from his prologue pre- 
fixed to that play, when it was revived in his lime. 

2. Bartholomew Fair, a comedy, adled at the 
Hope on the Bankfide, O^ober 31, in 161 4, by the 
lady Elizabeth's fervants, and then dedicated to 
James I. 

3. Catalinc's conlpiracy, a tragedy, firft adled 
in the year i6ii. in this our author has tranfla- 
tcd a great part of Saluft's hiftory ; and it is when 
fpeaking of this play, that Dryden fays, he did 
not borrow but commit depredations upon the an- 
cients. Tragedy was not this author's talent ; he 

M 2 wat 
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wa^ totally \vit}\out tcndcrncTs, and was fo far t 

cjualifcd ior tragedy. 

jL, Challenge at I ilt, at a Marriage, printed 16^ 
q. Chriftmas's Mafquc, prcfcnted at court 161 
(). Cloridia, or the Rites of Clorit and h 

Nymphs, perfonatcd in a Mafqne at court, by tl 

Queen and her Ladies, at Shrove Tide, 1630. 

7. Cynthia's Revels, or the Fountain of Sell 
love, a comical Satire, £rft adled in the year 1600 
by the then children of Queen Elizabeth's chapel 
with the allowance of the Mailer of the Revels, 
printed in folio, 1640. 

8. The Devil is an Afb, a Comedy, aftcd in the 
year 1616. 

9. Entertainment of Xing James in paffing his 
Coronation, j>rinted in folio, 1640. 

10. Entertainment in Private of the Kine and 
Queen on May-day in the momine» at Sir Wjlliam 
Cornwallis's houfe at Highgate, 1604. 

1 1. Entertainment of King Jamet and Queen at 
Theobald^s, when the heufe was delivered up, with 
the pofleflion to the Queen, by the earl of Salis- 
burv 1607, the Prince of Janvilc, brother to the 
Duiceof Guife being then prefent. 

12. Entertainment in particular of the Queen 
and Prince, their Highnefles at Althrope at the 
Lord Spenfer's, 1603, as they came firlt into the 
kingdom. 

1 3. Enter: ainmcnt of the Two Kings of Greet 
Britain and Denmark, at Theobald*s, July 24th 
1606, printed 1640. 

1 4. Every Man in his Humour, a Comedy, a£ked in 
the year 1598, by the then Lord Chamberlain*s fer- 
vants, and dedicated to Mr Camden, 'i his play has 
been often revived fir.ce the reftoration. 

I J. Every Man out of his Humour, a comical 
Satire, firfl a6lcd 1599, and dedicated to the Inns 
of Court. This play was revived 1675, at which 

time 
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thnc a new Prologuis and Epil gue were (poke by 
Jo. Hayiiesy written by Mr.DufFel. 

16. Fortunate liles, and their Union celebrated , 
in a MaibiMt defigned for the Coarc on Twelfth- 
Nighty 1026. 

17; GoMcn Age Redored, in a Mafque, at 
Coart 1615, by the Lords and Gentlemen, the 
King's fervantt. 

18. Hymentsi, or the Solemnities of a Mafque, 
and Barriers at a Marriage, printed 1640. To 
tfiis Mafnue jure annexed by the author, Notes on 
the Margin, for illuftration of the ancient Greek and 
Roman Cnfioms. 

19. Iriih Mafqae, at Court, by the King^s fer- 
vants. 

20. King*8 Entertainment at Welbeck in Notting- 
hamfhire, at the Houfe of the Right Honourable 
Walliaih, Earl of Newcadle, at his going to Scot- 
land, 1^33* 

21. Love freed from Ignorance and Folly, a 
Mafque. 

22. Love Reflored, in a Mafque, at Court, 1630. 
13. Love's Welcome, the King and Queen's En- 

Certainment at Bolfover, at the Earl of Newcadle's, 
1634. 

24. Magnetick Lady, or Humours Reconciled, 
a Comedy, a£led at the Black Fryars. and printed 
1640. This play was fmartly and virulently at- 
tacked by Dr. Gill, Maftcr of St. Paul's fchool, 
part of which, on account of the anfwer which 
^en gave to it, wc iliall take the trouble to tran- 
icribe« 

But to advife thee Ben, in this ftrift age, 
A brick-hill's better for thee than a ftagc ; 
Thou better know'il a Groundfil for to lay 
Than lay a plot, or Groundwork of a play, 

M3 A^ 
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And better canll diredl to cap a chimney, 
Than to converfc whh Chlio, or Polyhimny. 

Fall then to work in thy old age agen. 
Take up thy trug and trowel, gentle Ben, 
Let plays alone ; or if thou need'ft will write, 
And thruft thy feeble mufe into the light ; 
1 ft J.owtn ceafe, and Taylor fcorn to touch, 
I'bc lor.:hed flagc, for thou haft made it fuch. 

Thefe lines are without wit, and without poetry j 
they contain a mean reilexion on Ben's origi- 
liiil employment, of which he had no occafionto 
I'c rii"lv..:r.ed ; but he was paid in kind, and Ben 
anfwers l.im with equal viiuknce, and in truili 
it caiinct be faiu wiih more wit or poetry, for it 
: i!i!/.ci:lt to dcicrmine which author's vcrici arc 

Shall lAC pfofperity of a pardon ftill 
Secure thy railing rliymes, infamous Gill, 
At libelling ? fliall no ftar chamber peers. 
Pillory, nor whip, nor want of ears. 
Ail which thou hall incurred defervedly. 
Nor degradation from the miniftry 
To be the Denis of thy fathtr's ichool. 
Keep in thy bawling wit, tl.ou bawling fool. 
Thinking to ftir me, thou haft loft thy end, 
ril laugh at thee, poor wretched Tyke, go fend 
Thy boltant mufe abroad, and teach it ri^ 

ther 
A tune to drown the ballads of thy father. 
For thou haft nought to cure his fame. 
But tune and noife, and cccho of his ftiame. 
A rogue by ftatute, ccnfured to be whipt, 
Cropt, branded, (lit, ncck-ftockt: go, yoJ 

are fiript. 

2^.Mafi[ue 
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Mafque, at the Lord Vifc cunt Hailington's 
iage at Court, on Shrove Tucillay at night, 

Mafque of Augurs, with fciveral Antimafqucs, 
ite J on Twelfth Night, 1608. 

Mafquc of Owls, at Kenelworth, prcfetited 
e Ghoit of Captain Cox, mounted* on his 
y-Horfc, 1626. 

Mafque of Queens celebrated from-'thc Houfe 
nac, by the Queen of Great Britain with her 
s at Whitehall, 1609. 

Mafque, prefentcd in the houfe of lord Hay 
veral noblemen, 161 7, for the French am- 
or. 

Metamorphofed Gypfies, a Mafque, thrice 
ited to King James, 1621. 

Mercury vindicated from the Alchymift's, at 

Mortimer*s Fall, a Tragedy, cr rather a 
icnt, being jud begun and left imperfci5t by his 

Neptune's Triumph for the return of Albi- 
1 a Mafque, at court. 

News from the New World difcovered in the 
I, prefented 1620 at court. 

Oberon, the Fairy Prince, a Mafquc, of 
: Henry's. 

Pan s Anniverfary, or the Shepherd'i He li- 
a Mafque, 1625. 

Pleafure reconciled to Virtue, a Mafque, prc- 
l at court, 1619. 

Poetafler, or his Arraignment, a comical 
, firit adled in the year 1 601 . 

Queen s Mafques, the hrll of Blacknefs, 
ited 1605 ; the fecoml of Beauty, was pie- 
l at the fame court 1608. 

Sad Shepherd, or a Tale of Robin Hood, a 
al. 

Scj anus's Fall, a Tragedy, afted in the year 

This play has met with fuccefs, and was 

M 4 ufhercd 
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ulhcrcd intn the worJd by nine copies of verfcj, 
en* cf v.hic!i \\t.s writ by Mr. Chapmap. Mi. 
(•cntl'jman has lately pub' iihcd a Tragedy under 
t!!c la 111 e title, in which Jie ackiKiwIedges the pans 
\ ; 2 took f . cm j nhnlbn . 

42. * Silent Woman, a Comedy, firft ft£\ed ia 
tl./ war iCoi). Tl.is is reckoned one of Btn*8 beft 
(•:::•.:::;$ ; Mr. Dryden has done it the honour to 
iu:i'.-c ionic critic ifms upon it. 

£\. Speeches at Prince Henry's Barriers, printed 
M. if.'.'i;'' I'c^o. 

44. Staple of News, a Comedy, aAed in the 
yc.ir 1(25. 

^5. 'I'ale of a Tub, a Comedy. 

40. Time vindicated to himfelf and to his Ho- 
nour, prefentcd iz nights, 1623. 
. 47. ♦ Volpone, Of the Fox, a Comedy, firSL a£lcd 
in tl'.eycar 1005 ; this is one of his a£led ptays. 

^S. Cafe is altered, a Comedy, aded and print- 
ed 1609. 

49. Widow, a Comedy, a£led at the private 
houie in Black Fryars. 

CO. New Inn, or the Light Heart, a Comedy, 
aiVod iG^g. This play did not fiicceed to his «c- 
pO''v:!ion, «ind L'en being filled with indignation at 
the people^s want of taite, wrote an Ode addrefled 
I > liinilelf en that occafion, adviftng him to quit 
the ila^.i*, wiiich was anfwered by Mr. Feltham. 

^ The Alehyniift, the Fox, and the Silent Wo- 
r:.ri» have been oftner aded than all the reft of 
•Jen Johni'on's plays put together; they have ever 
ioon ••entTally deemed good ftoek-plays, and been 
pv:it*.ui:ied to many crowded audiences, in fovcral 
U'l ;;:.Ke rer.roiis. with univerlal applnufe. Why 
t!.e *iileiit Woman met not with fuccefs, when rc- 
vivvjd liill year at Drury I.anc Theatre, let the 
new Clitic?, or the adors of the New Mcde, de- 
uiminc. 

Thus 
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Thttt have we given a detail of Ben Johnfon's 
works. He it allowed to have been a fcholar^i 
and CO have anderftood and pra^tifed die dramatic 
rales ; but J>ryden proves him to have likewife 
been an unbounded plagiary. Humour was his 
talent; and he had a happy turn for an epi- 
taph ; we cannot better conclude his charaAer as 
a poety than in the nervous lines of the Protogue 
quoted in the Life of Sbakefpear. 

After having (hewn Shakelpear*s bonndlefi geni* 
ns» he continues. 

Then }ohn(bn came inflni^ted from the fchool 
To plcafe by method, and invent by rule. 
His ftndions patience* and laborioos art 
With regular approach aflay*d the heart ; 
Cold approbation gave the lingering bays. 
For tbey who dum not cehiure, fcarce could 
praife. 

^ Thomas Carew> Efq; * 

WAS defcended of a very ancient and reputa- 
ble family of the Carews in Devonihire^ 
and was brother to Matthew Carew, a great royalift, 
in the time of the rebellion ; he had his education 
in Corpus Chrifti College, but he appears not to 
have been matriculated as a member, or that he 
took a fcholaftic degree • ; afterwards improving 
his pans by travelling, and convcrfation with inge- 
nious men in the Metropolis, he acquired Tome 
reputation for his wit and poetry. About tliis time 

* Wood^s Athcn. Oxon. p. 630. voL u 
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bcir.:; taken ncrce cf at court for his ingenaitr^ 
he \\-:- made Gcnileman ct' the Privy Chaa;L:, 
ana Stwcr in ordiniiry to King Charles I. >\ho-l- 
V ay:; eileenieJ hici to the lail, one of the moil 
Cv.cLiMtjd v.its about hii court Ij. He was much 
c.^' ir.cd and rc.'pocied by the poctj of his time, 
e-."rtc:..ll/ by Ben Johnlbn. Sir John Suckling, 
wiij haul a great kindnefs for him, could not let 
l-.in pals in his femon of foets without thiscka- 
ra-^tcr. 

Tom Carew was next, but he had a fault, 
That would not well ibnd with a Laureat i 
His mufe was hide-bound, and the iffue ofs brain 
\v as feldom brought forth, but with trouble and 
pain. 

The works of our author are, 

Poems ; firfl printed in Octavo, and afterwards 
being reviled and enlaro;cd, there were fcvcral cJi* 
tions of thtm made, the third in 1654, and the ! 
fourth in 1670. The fongs in thefc poems were 
fct to niufic, or as Wood exprefles it, wedded to 
the charni'ng notes of Mr. Henry Lawcs, at that 
time the greatelt miifical compofer in England, 
who was Gentleman of the King's Chapel, an" 
one of the private muficians to his Majcfty. 

Caelum Britannicum ; A Mask at Wliitehall in the 
Banquetting Houfc, on Shrove I'uefday-nieht FC" 
bruary 18, 1 63 3 . 'London 16^1. l*his Mafqi^* 
is commonly attributed to Sir William DavcnaD^' 
It was performed by the King, the duk^ 
of Lenox, carls of J,^evonfliire, Holland, NevV^ 
port Sec. with feveral other Lords and Noblemen'^ 
Sons; he was alTifted in the contrivance by Mr- 
Tnlgo Jones, the famous architeiL The Mafqu^ 
h.-ing wvittui by the King's exj^cfs command, ou^ 
author placed this dillich in the hont, when printed > 

11 Wood's ubi fupra. 

Noif 
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Non habet ingemum : Caefar fed juffit : habebo 
Cur me pofle ncgem, pofTe quod ille putat. 

The following may fervc as a fpeciraen of \hs 
iebrated fonnets of this elegant writer. 

Boldness in Love, 

Mark how the bafhful morn in vain 

Courts the amorous marigold 

With fighing blafts, and weeping raia ; 

Yet ihe refufes to unfold. 

But when the planet of the day 

Approacheth with his powerful ray. 

Then fhe fpreads, then fhe receives 

His warmer beams into her virgin leaves. 

So fhalt thou thrive in love, fond boy ; 
If thy tears and fighs difcover 
Thy grief, thou never flialt enjoy 
l*he jufl reward of a bold lover : 
But when with moving accents thou 
Shalt conftant faith andfervice vow, 
, Thy Celia-fhall receive thofe charms 
With open ears, and with unfolded arms. 

Sir William Dayenant has given an honourable 
ftimony in favour of our author, with which I 
all conclude his life, after obferving that this 
egant author died, much regretted by fome of 
e bcft wits of his time, in the year 1639. 

Sir William Davenant thus addrefles him. 

Not that thy verfes are fo fmoorh and high 

As glory, love, and wine, from wit can raifej 
But now the Devil take fuch deftiny ! 

What fhould commend them turns to their 
difpraife. 

M 6 Thy 
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. 'I hy wit's chief x'irtue, is become its vice; 
For every beauty thou haft rais*d (b hJgh, 
Til at row coailc faces carry fuch a price, 
As mull undo a lover that would bvy. 

000<K>0000<>0<(MH>0<> 
Sir Henry Wotton. 

THIS great man was born in the year 1 568» 
at Bo6ton Hall in the county of Kent, de- 
fccndcdof a very ancient family, who diftingniflied 
thcmfclves in the wars between the Scotch and 
FngHfh before the union of crowns. The father 
of Sir Herry Wotton, (according to the account 
of the learned bifliop Walton,) was twice married. 
^^nd after the death of his fecond wife, fays the 
biihop, * his inclination, though naturally averfe 

* to all contentions, yet nece^itated he was to 

* have feveral fuits of law, which took ap much 
« of his time ; he v/as by divers of hit firiends 

* perfvvadcd to rcn-arriage, to whom he ofteh an- 
< fwcrcd, that if he did put on a refolntion tt> 

* r.r.rr>-, lie fcrioisfly rcfolvcd to avoid three (bm 

* of pcrfons, namely, 

• Thofe that had children^ 

• law fuits, 

• were of his kindred : 

« Avd yet following his own law fuit, he met m 
« \, c.lininftcr Halfwiih one Mr?. Morton, the wi- 

* iVjw of a gcntUman of Kent, who was engagcJ 

* i-! fcVvTal fuita in Rw, aid oi):erving her com-. 

* p itmcit. tr.c tiirjf cf hcT hcnring one of her 

* cufci Lcfoie the judges, he could not but at the 

* fane 
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• fame time compafEonate her condition, and fo 

• afFe6t her perfon, that though there were in her 
' a concurrence of all thofe accidi^nts^ againft 

• which he had fo .ferioufly rcfolved, yet his af- 

• feAion grew fo (hrong, that he then refolved to 

• follicit her for a wife, and did, and obtained her/ 
By this lady he had oar author, who received the 

rudiments of his education from his mother, who. 
was it feenis a woman of tafle, and capable of in- 
fpiring him with a love of polite accomplifhments. 
When he became fit for an academical education, 
he was placed in New College in Oxford, in the 
beginning of the year 1584, where living in the 
condition of a Gentleman Commoner, he con- 
traded an intimacy with Sir Richard Baker, af:cr- 
wards an eminent hiftorian. Sir Henry did not 
long continue there, but removed to Queen's Col- 
lege, where, fays Walton, he made a great pro- 
grefs in logic and philofophy, and wrote a Tra- 
gedy for the ufe of that college, called TarroreJo. 
Walton tells us, * that this tragedy was fo inter- 

• woven with fentences, and for the exafl pcrfonat- 

• ing thofe paflions and humours he propofcd to 

• reprefent, he fo performed, that the graved of 

• the fodety declared, tliat he had in a flight 

• employment, eiven an early and folid teftimony 
' of his future abilities/ 

On the 8th of June, fays Wood, 1588, he as a, 
member of Queen's College, fupplicated the vene- 
rable congregation of regents, that he might be 
admitted to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, which 
defire was granted conditionally, that he fhould 
determine the Lent following, but whether he was 
admitted, or did determine, or took any degree, 
docs not appear in any of the univcrfity regiilcrs; 
though Mr. Walton fays, that about the twentieth 
year of his age, he proceeded Mafter of Arts, and 
at chat time read in Latin three le^lurcs dc Occllo. 

During 
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J.-i.';j '.:.5 lir.t he \iL r.: ziit ::.ij' crLr . "f 

£;:.;!;'-•:■., hi: fi.tiier, fyr wriwC. in j-i^i la 
; ' ).'.'a \t:.crL*.or*. dkd, Liid jtrf: iiii: i i;iac."si 
. ■ 'r: i, yti.:. to \t pLic oi:: of Z'lit :•:' ii:; it*- 
;.' f. o' ^;r-,:.t vi.]i;e V.':.:::,!. pT:irss;£. r: .idLSi 

'.; c .: i.u'lif.r, uhich at it ii c-f iht viiinnLry 30% 
ti.c .M urcj jijiiy credit, or not, ti ht plsaLie: : iris 
} o'..' '. cr 100 curiouL tj be'hcre czniirei- eri^rrilly 
thi: ] j-.rricd prelate Walton already r:ea:::aed 
;:«. :-y'J i: w;ih great camcftntfi. Li if ar ^a$ 
j't;f'ju<ic*d of iti reality. 

lij the year 1553, Nicholas Wonor. ceis cf 
( M.tvrK'.ry, cntlc to our author's fa:h:r. beh^ 
r.' .li.i'.iL^f.T in Jrar.ce in the reigr. of cactn 
iM.:., drc.inicd, that his nephew Thozii* V/oi- 
; •., waL difrofcd to be a party in a \e:y h^zarii- 
f/ :. J •^'jc'^'.f which if not fuddenly prcvcnici 
w m.kI ]fj-t in the lofs of his life, and the ruin 
(i hi. fiTiily i tlie d'_an, who was pcrfuaded of 
t: ': ii/ij'ortance of his own dream, was verj' un- 
(Lfy i hit left he (hculd be thought fupcrfti:ious, 
li<: rcfolvtd to conceal the circumilance, and not 
to accjuaint hii. nephew, or any body elfe wiihiti 
liut dreaming the fame a fecond time, he determined 
t) put fomcthing in execution in confequence of 
it ; he accordingly wrote to the C^ueen to fend for 
[»ls ncj hew Thomas Wotton out of Kent, and 
tji.ii liie 1-ords of the Council might examine 
l.!m about fomc imaginary confpiracy, fo as to 
j'lvr (olt.ur for his being committed to Jail, de- 
riarinj; that he would acquaint her Majefty with 
the true rcafcn of his recuell, when he (hould next 
be fo happy to pay liis du.y to her. The Queen 
complied with the dean's defirc, who at that lime 
it Ifiiiis had great influence with tliat bigotted 
I'rinccfs. 

About 
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About this time a marriage was concluded be- 
v/een the Queen of England, and Philip, King 
>f Spain, which not a Tittle difoblieed lomc of 
he nobilit/y who were jealous left their country 
»y fuch a match (hould be fubjedled to the do- 
ninion of Spain, and their independent rights in- 
vaded by that imperious monarch. Thefe iufpici. 
ms produced an infurrcdlion, which was headed 
vy the duke of Suffolk and Sir Thomas Wyat, 
vho both loft their lives in the atumpt to pre- 
vnt the match by feizine the Queen; for the 
lefign was foon difcovcred, ea/ily defeated, and 
hole two perfons, with many more« fuiFered on a 
:afrold. 

Between Sir Thomas Wyat and the Wotton's fa- 
nily, there had been a long intimacy, and Sir 
rhomas had really won Mr. Wottpn over to his 
nterefty and had he not been prevented by im- 
>rironmcnt, he afterwards declared that he would 
Uive joined his friend in the infurredlion, and in 
.11 probability would have fallen a facriiicc to 
he Queen's refentmcnt» and the votaries of the 
paniih match. 

After Sir Henry quitted the univerdty of Oxford, 
le travelled into Prance, Germany and Italy, 
yherc he refided above nine year5, and returned 
his own country perfectly accompliflicd in all 
he polite improvements, which men offenfe acquire 
ly travelline, and well acquainted with the tern- 
•er and g mus of the people with whom he had 
onverfcJ, and the different policy of their go- 
ernments. He was foon taken notice of af;cr his 
eturn, and became fccrecary to the fa.uous Ko- 
ert Dcvcrcux, cail of Effcx, that unf«)rtiiuate 
ivourite, whofc llory is never Cvhibired on 
ic lliigc, fays Mr. Adilifon, without aflL'.tinc; 
le he lit in the moll feniible manner. VVith 
is lordiliip he coiiliuued in the charader of 

fecrc- 
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itctcfwry *tiU liir carl t*^ apprcEoidcd for kii m»- 

ti0(Kii bch^vftmr towards the Uttcen, suid |^r«p 

on bti tnnl. V' anfm, who did noe think ti fafc tt) I ^ 

cenlitme in EQg7ao<3 after dir laJl of hi^ i&i5e» I J 

retired lo FlcJituccT became anqaaiAud vildi I* 

(lie 0tc2t Doke of Tafc^ny^ and rt>k fa liigkii I"! 

Ilk favoUTp ihir lie was ctittnitd by him to c«ny 1^ 

Iftten ti» James VI. Kiii|[ of Eeoes, under ll!r 

naioe c/ O^lavto Bildi, m order to tfifonzi doc H 

ktftg of a tSeiiga againtl his Life. Wntioa i^rofltn i ^ 

•%, thn: ihocgh Qjiecn Elizabeili iifa* n«Tcr wtlliiig ^ 

^te declare ber fucccfibr, yet tl^e KJftg of Scimi 

wai ^uerally believed to be ibe perCbn. on wlkoni 

lb 43 crDWD of England wonJa devolve, Tk 

Qtctn declrning very fzii, both thitsagh age and 

uiiiWe ir*^rtiiitici, " thole that were of lbs Romift 

rerfuaGon, in point of rcligkn^ kfio^m| tbattbe 

deacli of tl^c Queen, and e^bH^iln| her juccc€<3t>» 

was tbxS mfw for deLlroying or fapportlng the 

Fioteflant r^tigion in ^bis natlott« did therefOfC 

improve all oppOrtynUics for pie^^eoling a ?i<>* 

ted ant Friace to fucceed her ,^ and a^ the fci\€i 

excowmnnication of QBeen EliEHibctb Had both by 

tbe judgrnent and praftice of the jcfuiteel Pft^sib, 

expo fed her to be warrancably deHioycdt (o itUiat 

that time, there were many cndeavoun &n\ to tx- 

coimnuBkate* and then to ihottcn the life of IwiAg 

James VL'^ 

Immediately after Wotton's return from Ro^c 10 
Florence I which wa» about a year before the 
death *f Queen Elizabeth ; Ferdinand , the G^^ciC 
Duke, had Intercepted certain letters, which dif- I 
eoTcred a dcfign again ft the Hfu of the Klag of 
Stotf. The Duke abhorring the fchcme of af* 
fafliraatlon, and rtfolviirg to prevent it, tdviW 
with bis fccrcraty Viettn^ by what mcnn^ a cauticfl 
HiOiitd be Eiven to the Scotch f rincc* V ieta re- 
commended Wottoa as a' perfon of the higheil a- 

biUtio 
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lies of any* Englifluruin then nt his court : 
Wotton was fent for by his friend Victta to 
Duke» who after many profcHions of truil 
fri nd(hip, acquainted him with tlie fecret, and 
: him to Scotland with letters to the King, 
fuch antidotes ag&inil poifon, as till then, tho 
ct had been Arangers to. Mr. Wotton having 
arced from the Duke, afTumed the name and 
{uage of an Italian, which ho fpoke fo fluent . 
and with fo little mixture of a foreign dialcO, 
: he could fcarccly be dilHnguifhed from a na- 
i of Italy t and thinking it befl to avokl the 
I of Engliih intelligence and danger, polled 
» Norway, and through that country towards 
ttand, where he found^he King at Stirling. 
Vhcn he arrived there, Le ufcd means by on# 
the gentlemen of his Majefty^s bed-chambcTy 
procure a fpeedy and private audience of hit 
jefty, declaring that the bufmcfs which he was 
negotiate was of fuch confequencc, as had ex- 
d the Great Duke of Tufcnny to enjoin him 
denly to leave his i>ativc country of Italy, to 
)art itto thcking. 

The King being informed of this, after a'lltllo 
nder. mixed with jealoui'y, to hear of an Italian 
bafl'ador or nieilcnger, appointed a private au- 
ncc that evening. When Mr. Wotton came to 
prcfence chamber, he was defii-ed to lay afuij 
long rapier, and being cnteicd, found tho 
ig there, with three or fo\ir Scotch lords lland- 
diftaut in feveral corners of the chamber ; at 
fight of whom he made a llan<l, and whieli 
Kin^; oblervinj^, bid him be bold, and dcliv;T 
meH;iu;e. aiul ho would undertake for the fccrefy 
ail whii were prei'ent. Upon this ho delivered 
meira;.;e and htLevs to hii Majcily in Ilalian j 
ich \vh.;i\ till! Kinji; had j^raeioufly received, al- 
a little paufe, Mr. Wotton llcpt up to the ta- 
bic, 
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ble, and whifpered to the King in his 
gaage that he was an Englifhman, rcqi 
more private conference with his Majefty. 
he might be concealed during his ftay in 
tion, which was promifed, and really perfi 
the King, all the time he remained at th 
court ; he then returned to the Duke wit] 
fadory account of his employment. 

When King James fucceeded to the T 
England, he found among others of Qi 
zal^th*s officers. Sir Edward Wotton, a 
lord Wotton, Comptroller of the Houfhol 
he asked one day, ' whether he knew or 

* Wotton, who had fpent much time ii 

• travel ?' Sir Edward replied, that he k 
W::il, and that he was his brother. T 
then . asked^ where he was, and upon 
ward's anlwering that he believed he wo 
be at Paris, fend for him fays his Maje 
when he comes to England, bid him n 
vately to me. Sir .Edward, after a little 
asked his Majefty, whetlier he knew him ? 
the King anfwercd, you muft reft unfat 
that 'till you bring the gentleman to n 
many months after this difcourfe. Sir 
brought his brother to attend the king, > 
him in his arms, and bid him welcome .1 
name of Odavio Baldi, faying, that he 
nioft honeil, and therefore the beft, diffe 
ever met with; and feeing I know, a« 
King, you want neither learning, travel, 
perience, and that I have had fo real a t 
of your faithfulnefs and abilities to ma 
embaflage, I have fent for you to dec 
purpofes, which is to make ufe of yot 
kind hereafter *. But before he difmifli 

* Walton, ubi fupia. 
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Baldi from his prefent attendance, he reftored 
to his old name of Henry WottOD> by 
ch he then- knighted him. 
foe long after this. King James having refolved 
trding to his motto of beati padfici, to have ^ 
iendinip with his neighbouring kingdoms of 
ice and Spain, and aUb to enter into an al- ' 
« with the State of Venice, and for that i>ur- 

to fend ambafladors to thofe feveral States, . 
td to Sir Henry his choice of which ever if 
5 employments beft fuited his inclination ; who 
I the confideration of his own pjrfonal effate 
g fmall, and the courts of France and Spain 
eamlv famptaous, fo as to expdfe him to ex- 
res above his fortune, made cnoice of Venice, . 
ice of more retirement, and where he cpuld 
nte his embafly, and at the fame time indulge 
fclf in the ftudy of natural philofophy, in that' 
of the fciences, where he was fure to meet 
L men accompliOied in all the polite improve- ' 
ts, as well as the more folid attainments of 
ofophy. Having informed the king that he 
c to be fent to Venice, his Majefty fettled a 
• confiderable allowance upon him during his 
there ; he then took his leave, and was ac- 
panied through France to Venice, fays Wal- 
by gentlemen of the beft families and breed- 
that this nation afforded. 

Tien Sir Henry Wotton arrived at Venice, 
5 fubfifted between the Venetians and the Pope 
5ry warm contention, which was profccuted 
loth parties with equal fury. The laity made 
y complaints againft the two frequent prac- 
of land being left to the church without a 
ice from the ilate, which incre«ifed the power 
he clergy, already too great, and rendered their 
!ence iniupportable. In confcquencc of this, 
l:itc made feveral injunflions againft lay-ijerfons 

difpofmg 
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difpofing their lands in that manner. Anoth.er 
caulc of their quarrel was, that the Venetians 
had font to Rome, fevcral articles of complaint 
r.galnll two piiells, the abbot of Nervcfa, and a 
tanon of Viccnza, for comniitiing fuch abominable 
crimes, a& Mr. Walton fays, it \\ould be a ihame (o 
mention : Their complaints met with no redrefs, 
and the deteftablo pradices of thefc xnonfters in 
holy orders dill continuing, they feized their per- 
fons and committed them to prifon. 

The juilicc or injuftice of fuch power exercifcd by 
the Venetians, produced debates between thcRepub- 
lie and Pope Clement VIII. Clement foon dying, 
Pone Paul the firfl, a man of unbounded infolence, 
and elated with his fpiritual fuperlority, let loofe all 
his rage againil the ^te. He judged all refinance to 
be aoiminution of his power, and thr«:atenedexcom* 
munication to the whole State, if a revocation was 
not inftantly made, which the Venetians rc]etling« 
he proceeded in menaces, and ac lall did excom- 
municate the Duke, the whole Senate, and all their 
dominions j then he fhut up the churches, charg- 
ing the clergy to forbear iacrcd otiiccs to any of 
the Venetians, till their obedience lliould make 
them capable of abfolution. The contention was 
thus fomented, till a report prevailed that the Vene- 
tians were turned Proceftants, which was believed 
by many, as the Englilh embaflador was fo often 
in conference with the Senate, and that they had 
inp.de all their proceedings known to the King of 
lingland, who would lupport them, fhould the 
Pcpc prefumc to excrcile any more oppreflions. 
This circumftancc' made it appear plain enough to 
his riolinefs, that he weakened his power by ex- 
ceeding it ; and being alarmed left a revolution 
fhould happen, oflered the Venetians abfolution 
upon very eafy terms, which the Republic ftill 
ih'^hiinjr, did at laft obtain it, by that which was 
I'carcc fo much as a fhew of dcfiring it. 

For 
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r eight years after Sir Henry Wotton's going 
Italy, he ftoodrvery high in the King's cilcenu 
t laft, loil his favour for fomc lime, by an ac 
t too fingular to be here omitted. 
hen he firil went embaflador to Italy/ as he 
i through Germany he ftaid fomc days at Augs- 
1, where h.ivinff been in his former travels well 
n by many of tne firft reputation in learning, 
)affing an evening in merriment, he was defircd ' 
hriftopher Hccamore to write a fentcnce in his 
m, and confenting to it, took occasion from 

accidental converfation which happened in 
oiniMiny, to write a pleafant definition of an 
.ffiboor in thefe words. " Legatus eft .vir bo- 
1, pereere-miflus ad mentiendum Republican 
ifa r which he chofe (hould have been thus 
ired into Enelifli : An AmbafTador is an hon- 
laiiy fcnt to lie abroad for the good of his 
itry ; but the word lie, upon which the conceit 
dy was not fo exprelTed in Latin, as to ad- 
a double meanings or fo far a conflrudion 
T Henry diought, in Englifh. About eight 
I afier, this Album fell into the hands of 
ar Sciopphis» a reftlefs -zealot, who publiihed 
8 againft King James, and upbraided him 
retertainine fuch icandalous principles, as his 
J^dor liad exprefled by that fentence: This 
fion gained ground, and it became ^ihibna- 
.n Venice to write this definition in feveral 

windows. Thefe incidents reaching the ear 
jng James, he was much dilplcafed with the 
v'lOVLT of his embafTador on that occafion, and 

an innocent piece of witticifm Sir Henry 
like to pay very dear, by lofing his mailer*s 
in Upon this our author wrote two apolo- 

one to Velferus, which was difperfed in Ger- 
/ and Italy, and another to the King ; both 
h were fo well written, that his Majclly up- 
on 



\\ crcnfcs to a greater warmth. During 

years which Sir Henry was aznbaflador 
he had the good fortune to be (6 well refp 
the Tukcs, and the leading men of the 
that ]) is interefl every year increafed, ant 
doni denied him any favour he afked for h 
men who came to Venice ; which was, 
exprofil'ii it, a city of refuge for all Eneli 
were any way dillrcfl'cd in that Republic 
proceeds to relate two particular inflai] 
i gcncrofity, and tendernefs of his difpoi 

J the noblenefs ofhis mind, which, as they 

lullrntc his charaftcr, defcrve a place hei 
There had been many Englilhmen L 
commander a of their own country, to fci 
nctians for pay, againll the Turks ; and i 
lifh, by irregularities, and imprudence, 
fuch offenccii as brought them into prifon 
pofed them to work in gallies. Wotton 
be an unconcerned fpedlator of the mifc 
countrymen : their offences he knew pro 
thcr frpm wantonnefs, and intemperance, 
real principles of difhonour ; and the 
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eft Dleafure which any human being can enjoy 
lis nde immortality. 

f the generofity and noblenefs of his mind, 
ton gives this inllance j 

pooSlrH^nry Wotton^s coming a fecond time 
onice, he was employed as embaii'ador to feve- 
if the German princes, and to the Emperor 
ihando II. and this embafly to thefe prin- 
vif to incline them to equitable meafures, for 
leftoratson of the Queen of Bohemia, and her 
sdants, to their patrimonial inheritance of the 
inatc. This was by eight months confhmt en- 
3|iir8 and attendance upon the Emperor* and his 
'^ brought to a probability of a fuccefsful con- 
»B, by a treaty ; but about that tame the Em- 
•'s army fought a battle fo fortunately, as put 
ad to the expected treaty, and Sir Henry Wot- 
hopes, who when he quitted the Emperor's 
, humbly advifed him, to ufe his viiSkory with 
Tation, which advice the Emperor was pleafed 
ifur gracioufly, being well fatisfied with Wot- 
behaviour during his refidence at his court. 
Jien told him, that tho* the Kin^ his maflcr 
looked upon as an abetter of his enemy, 
le could not help demonilrating his regard to 
by making him a prefent of a rich jewel 
unonds, worth more than ten thoufand pounds, 
was received with all poffible refpett by Sir 
y ; but the next morning upon his departing; 
Vienna, at his taking leave of the Countels 
brina, an Italian lady, in whofe houfe he r^« 
he exprefled his gratitude for her civilities by 
iting her with the Jewel eiven him by the 
rror, which being afterwards difcovered, was 
e Emperor taken as an affront ; but Sir Hen- 
iknowledging his gratitude for the> mark of 
flion (hewn to him, at the fame time decla- 
he did not chufc to receive profit from any 

pre- 
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prefent, given him by an enemy of his : 
trcfs, for fo the Queen of Bohemia, the eld 
ter of the King of England, permitted h 
her. 

Upon Sir Henry Wotton^s return from ] 
fy, he fignified an inclination to the King 
cafed from any further employment in f 
^rs, to retire from the buftle of life, a 
the eveninff of his days in ftndioos eafe 
quili^. His Majefly in confequence of tfa 
promifed him the reveriion of an office, y 
the place of Mafter of the Rolles, if he ou 
Julius Caefar, who then pofleiTed it, and \ 
fo old, diat he was faici to be kept alii 
natare*s courfe, by the prayers of the ma 
who daily lived upon nis bounty. He 
not be improper to obferve, that Sir H 
ton had, thro' a generoiity of temper, n 
affairs to fuch a fbite, that he couk 
without fome profitable employment, a< 
indebted to many perfons for money he 
to fupport his diffnity in his embafly, 1 
appointment for that purpoie being eithc 
gularly paid,, or too inconiiderable fc\ 
pence. This rendered it impoflible f< 
wait the deadi of Sir Julius Caefar ; b< 
place had been long folficited by that wc 
tleman for his fon, and it would have bee 
an ill-natured office, to have by any m 
vented it. 

It luckily happened at this time, that 
voftfliip of his Majefty's college at Eato 
vacant by the death of Mr. Murray, i 
there were many eameft and powerful : 
ons. This place was admirably fuit 
courfe of life Wotton refolved to purfo 
remaining part of his days ; he had fet 
of t^e world to be fick of it, and being n 
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fcore years of age, he thought a college was the 
£tteft place to indulge contemplation, and to reft 
his body« and mind after a long ilruggle on the 
theatre of life. In his fuit for this place IS was hap- 
pily fuccefsfuU and immediately entered into holy 
orders, which was neceifary, before he could take 
poiTeflion of his new office. Walton has related the 
particular manner of his fpending his time, which 
was divided between attendance upon public de* 
TOtion, the more private duties of religion, and the 
care which his fun£Uon demanded from him of the 
affairs oTthe college. In the year 1639 Sir Hen- 
ry died in Eaton-College, and was buried in the 
diapel belonging to it. He directed the follow- 
ing fenfence to be put upon a marble monument 
' to be ereded over him. 

Hie jacit hujus fententiae primus author. Difpu- 
tandi pruritus eccleiiarum fcabies. Nomen alias 
quaere. 



Whi^h may be thus rendered into Englifh ; 

Here lyeth the firH "author of this fentcnce. 

The itch of difputation will prove the fcab of the 
church. 

Enquire his name elfe where. 

Sir Henry Wotton has been allowed by all critics 
to be a man of real and great genius, an uprieju 
ilatefman, a polite courtier, companionate and be- 
nevolent to thofe in diftrefs, charitable to the poor, 
and in a word, an honeil man and a pious chrif- 
tian. As a poet he feems to have no cor-fidera- 
able genius. His verfification is harmonious, andfoiric- 

VoL. I. N?. 4. N timet 
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times ha3 an w ofnpvdty, his turns are elega 
a»d bis thoughts have both dignity and propriet} 
rccomjaeBd tliem. These is. a little piece amoi 
hi« c^lc6kiont called t)MoWexld» which we (hall qu 
before we give an accoust of his woiks* 

The world*! a bubble : and the life of man, 

Lefs than a fpan. 
In his conception wretched : . from the womb. 

So to the tomb» 
Nuril from his cradle, and brought np to years. 

With cares and fears. 
Who then to fml mortality ihall truft. 
But lymns in water, or but writes in duft. 
Yet whim with forrow here we live oppreft. 

What life is bcft ? 
Courts arc but only fuperficial fchools, * 
,. . To dandle fools: 

Ihe rural part is turned into a den 

Of favage men : 
And where's a city from vice fo free. 
But may be termed the worft of all the three ? 
Domeflic cares afilidl the hu/band*s bed. 

Or pains his head. 
Thofe. that live fmglc take it for a curfe. 

Or do things worfe, 
Thefe would have children, thofe that have them no 

Or wifli them gone ; 
What is it then to have, or have no wife. 
But fmgle thraldom, or a double ilrife ? 
Our own affedions flill at home, to pleafe. 

Is a difcafc. 
To crofs tl^e feas, to any foreign foil 

Peril and toil. 
Wars with tJieir noife, affright us, when they cea 

We're worfe in peace. 
What then remains, but that we dill fhould cry 
For being born, and being bom to die. 
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He 18 aathor of the following works j 

Epiftola de Cafparo Scioppio, Ambtfrg. ^^}^» 
Svo. This Sciopjpius was a man of reftiefs ^i- 
lit, and had a raaucious pen ; who in books ngainll 
King James, took occauon from a fentcnce writ* 
ten by Sir Henry Wotton, in a German's Album, 
(mentioned j^, 260.) to upbraid him with what 
principles ot religion were profefTcd by him, and 
nis eniba/Tador Wotton, then at Venice, wlicre the 
fiiid fentencc was alfo written in feveral glafs win- 
dows, as h^th been already obfcrved. 

Epift. ad Marc. Vclferum Duumvir. Auguflx 
Vindelicse, Ann. 16x2. 

The Elements of Architcdlurc, Lond. 1624, 4to. 
in two part3, re-printed in the Jleliqiuc Wottoniiina;, 
Ann. 165!, i<»54» and 1672, 8vo. tranflaccd into 
Latin, and printed with the great Vitruviu?, and 
an culogiuni on Wotton put before it. Anil- 
ter. !()49. folio. 

Plaulus Sc Vota ad Regcm c fcotia rcduccm. Lond. 
1C33, in a largo 4to. or rather in a little i'olio, re- 
printed by Dr. John Lamphirc, in a book, entitled 
by him, Monarchia Britannica, Oxon. 1681, 8vo. 

Parallel between Robert Earl of Eflcx, and George 
late Duke of Buckingham, London 1642, in four 
ihects and a half in /\xo. 

Difference, and Difparity between the Ellates, and 
Condirions of George Duke of Buckingham, and 
Robert Earl of Efl'ex. 

Charadters of, and Obfcxvations on, fome Kings 
of England. 

The Elcdion of the New Duke of Venice, after 
the Death of Giopvanno Bembo. 

Philofophical Survey of Education, or moral Ar« 
chitedlure. 

Aphorifms of Education. 

N z The 
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The great Ad^icn between pompey and Cxfar, 
cxtradted out of the Roman and Greek wrhcn. 
\/f^A:*.^^'r.^. S 22d. Chap, of Gen. 
Meditations | ehriftma/^Day. 

Letters to, and Charadlcrs of certain Perfonages, 

Various Poems. All or moft of which books, 

and Treatifes are re- printed in a book, entitled, 
Rcliqux Wottonianse already mentioned, Lond. 
1651, 1654, 1672, and 1685, in 8vo. pablifhed by 
J 5. Walton, at the End of Sir Henry Wotton's life. 

Letters to the Lord Zouch. 

The State of Chriftcndom : or, a more exadb and 
curious Difcovery of many fecret Pafiages, and 
hidden Myfteriesof the Times, Lond. 1657, folio« 

Letters to Sir Edmund Bacon, Lond. i66i,8vo. 
There are alfo feveral Letters of his extant, which 
were addreflfed to George Duke of fiuckingham, 
in a Book called Cabala, Myftcries of State, Lond. 
1654, 410. 

Journal of his Embaflies to Venice, Manufcript, 
written in the Library of Edward Lord Conway. 

I'he Propofitions to the Count d^Angofciola, 
rvlating to Duels. 



-^-'Gervase Markham. 

A Gentleman who lived in the reign of Charles 
J. for whom he took up arms in the time of 
u.e rebellion, being honoured by his Majedy 
\\k]\ a capiain's commiffion *. He was the 
ion of Robert Markham, of Cotham in the 
Lcunty of Nottingham, Efq; and was famous 

* Lsn^baijic's Lives, p. 340, 

for 
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for his numerous volumes of hufbandry, and horfe- 
xnanfhip : befides what he has wrote on rural recre- 
ations and military difcipline, he underftood both 
the prad.ice and theory of war, and was efteem- 
cd an excellent linguift, being mafter of the French, 
Italian^, and Spanilh languages, from 'all which he 
coUedted obfcrvations on hufbandry. One piece of dra- 
taiaticpoetry which he has publifhed, fays. Mr. Lang- 
baine, will (hew, that he facrificed to Apollo and 
the Mafes, as well as Mars and Pallas. This pla/ 
18 extant under the title of 

Herod and Antipater, a tragedy, printed 4to, 
1622 ; when or where this play was adted, Mr. • 
Langbaine cannot determine ; for, fays he, the im- 
perfeAion of my copy hinders my information ; 
for the foundation, it is built on hiftory : See Jo- 
(ephus. Mr. Langbaine then proceeds to enume- 
rate his- other works, which he fays, are famous 
over all England ; of thefe he has wrote a dif- ' 
courfe of Horfemanfliip, printed 4to. without date, 
and dedicated to Prince Henry, eldeft fon to Kiog 
James L Cure of all Difeafes incident to Horfcs, 
4to. 1610. Englifli Farrier, 4to. 1649. Mafter- 
p'ece, 4tc>i 1662. Faithful Farrier, 8vo. 1667. 
Perfedl Horfemanfhip, i2mo. 1671. In Hufl^an- 
dry he publilhed Liebault's le Maifon Ruftique, or 
the Country Farm, folio, Lond. 161 6. ThisTrea- 
tife, which was at firft tranflatcd by Mr. Richard 
Surileit, a Phyiician, our author enlarged with fe- 
▼eral additions from the French books of Scrris and 
Vinct, the Spanifh of Albiterio and the Italian of 
Grilli and others. The Art of Hulbandry, fird 
tranflated from the Latin of Cour. Herefbachifo, 
by Barnaby Googe, he revived and augmented, 
4to. 1 63 1 . He wrote be/ides. Farewell to Hufban- 
dry, 4to. 1620. Way to get wealth, wherein is 
coraprifed his Country Contentments, printed 410. 
1668. To this is added. Hunger's Prevention, or 
the Art of Fowling, 8vo. His Epitome, i2mo. 
N 3 &:c. 
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^c. — In Military Difcipline he has pnbliihej die 
Soldier's Accidence and Grammar, 410. 1635. Bc- 
iidcs thefe the fecond book of the firft part of 
the Engliih Arcadia is faid to be wrote by him, in 
ib niLch -that he may be accounted, fays Lang- 
bainc, *' if not Unas in omnibus, at leaft a bene- 
•* iV.clor to the public, by thofc works he left bc- 
'* hind him, which without doubt perpetuate hit 
•• ir.emory." Langbaine is lavilh in his praife» 
ar.u net altogether undefcrvedly. To have lived a 
niiiitar}' life, which too often engages its profeflbrs 
in a dilTi rated courfe of picafure, and at the {ame 
{hue, make h'mfelf maAer of fuch a variety of 
knowledge, and yield fo much application tofta- 
dy, entitles him to hold fome rank in liteiatnre. 
In poetry he has no name, perhaps becanfebe 
did not apply himfelf to it ; fo true is the ob- 
feivation that a great poet is feldom any thine 
clfe. Poetry engages all the powers of the mind* 
and when we confider how difficult it is to ac- 
quire a name in a profeilion which demands fo ma- 
ny requifites, it will not appear ftrange that the font 
of Apollo (hould feldom be found to yield faffident 
attention to any other excellence, fo as to poflef* it 
in an equal degree. 




Thomas 
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Thomas Hevwood 

Lived in the reign of Queen Elizabeth and 
King James I. He was an a6lor, as appears 
from the cvidenice of Mr. Kirkman, and likcwil'c 
from a piece written by him called, I'hc A^tor*s 
Viadkation. Langbaine calls his plays fecond rate 
jWf t wr m iiccSy bat the wits of his time would not 
Demit them to rank fo high. He was according to 
his OWB confeffion, one of the mod voluminous 
Wiku99 that ever attempted dramatic poetry in any 
'la^gvtge, and none but the celebrated Spaniard 
hopn^ de Vega can vie with htm. In hi» 
preface to one af his plays he obferves, that this 
Tragi-comedy is one pfeferved amongft two hundred 
aad twenty, '* in which I have had either an entire 
** hand, or at lead a main finger/' Of this prcdigi* 
oiu number, Winibinley, Langbaine, and Jacob 
agree, that twenty-four only remain ; the reafon 
Heywood hmfclf gives is this ; " That many of 
•* them by fhifting and change of. companies have- 
•* been negligently loft ; others of them are (1:11 
" retained in the hands of fome a^ors, who think 
** it againft their profit to have them come in 
** print, and a third, that it was never any great 
** ambition in me to be voluminously read." Thcfe 
feera- to be more plaudble reafons than Win- 
ftanley gives for their miicarriage ; *.* It is faid that 
•* he not only a£lcd himfelf every day, but alfo wrote 
*• each day a ihcet; andthjat he might lofe no time,. 
** many of his plays were compofed in the ta- 
•* vern, on the backfide of tavern bills, which 
** may be the occafion that fo many of them are 
^ loll." That many of our author's plays might 
N 4 be 
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be planned, and perhaps partly compofcd in a ta- 
vern is very probable, but that any part of thein was 
>^TOCe on a tavern bil), feems incredible, the tavern 
bill being feldom brought upon the table till the 
gucfls are going to dep;ut ; bclides as there is no ac- 
count of Heyuood's bein^ poor, and when his em- 
ployment is confidered, it is almoll impoflible he 
could have been fo ; there is no neceiiity to fup- 
pofe this very ftrange account to be true. A poet 
net long dead was often obliged to ftndy in 
the fieKis, and write upon fcraps of paper, 
which he occafionally borrowed ; but his cafe 
was poverty, and abfolute want *. Langbaine ob- 
ferves of our author, that he was a general fchoJar, 
and a tolerable linguiil, as his feveral tranflations 
from Lucian, Erafmus, Texert, Beza» Bnchanany 
and other Latin and Italian authors fufficiently ma- 
nifeft. Nay, further, fays he, " in feveral of his 
** plays, he has borrowed many ornaments from the 
** ancients, as mT)re particularly in his play called 
'* the Ages, he has interfperfed feveral things bor- 
** rowed from Homer, Virgil, Ovid, Seneca, Plaa- 
'* tus, which extremely fet them off." What opini- 
on the wits of his age had of him, may appear nrom 
the following verfes, extraded from of one of the 
poets of thole times ||. 

The fquibbing Middleton, and Heywood fage, 
Th' apologetick Atlas of the ftage ; 
Well of the golden age he could entreat. 
But little of the metal he could get ; 
Threefcore fweet babes he fafhionM at a lump^ 
For he was chriftenM in Parnaffus pump ; 
The Mufes goffip to Aurora's bed. 
And ever fmce that dme^ his face was red. 

* See the Life of Savage. || Lasgbaine> p. 25S. 

Wd 
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- Wc have no account how much our author 
was diftinguifhed as an a6lor, and it may be rea- * 
fonably cbnjedlared, that he did not fhine in that 
light ; if he had, his biographers would fcarce have 
omitted fo fingular a circumilance, befides he feems 
to have addidcd himfelf too ^uch to jpoetry, to 
ftudy the art of playing, which they who are vo- 
taries of this mufes, or are favoured by them, fel- 
dom think worth their while, and is indeed be-^ 
neafth their genius. ■* 

The following is a particular account of oar aa< 
thor*i plays now extant : 

1. Robert Earl of Huntingdon's downfall* aa 
hiftorical Play, i6oi» aded by the Earl of Notting- 
ham^s fervants. 

2. Robert Earl of Huntingdon's Death ; or Robin 
Hood of Merry Sherwood, with the tragedy of chafte 
Matilda, 1601. The plots of thefe two plays, are 
taken from Stow, Speed, and Baker's chronicles in 
the reign of King Richard I. 

3. The Golden Age, or the Lives of Jupiter and 
Saturn, an hiftorical play, adled at the Red Bull, by 
the Queen's fervants, 161 1. This play the autlior 
ftiles the eldeft Brother of three Agos. For the 
ftory fee Galtruchius's poetical billory, Rofs's 
Myftagogus Poeticus ; Hollyoak, Littleton, aiid o- 
thcr didionarics. 

4. The Silver Age, 1613 ; including the Love of 
Jupiter to Alcmena. T'hc Birth of Hercules, and 
the Rape of Proferpine ; concluding with the Ar- 
raignment of the Moon. See Plautus. Ovid. Mcta- 
morph. Lib. 3. 

5. The Brazen Age J an hillorical play, 1613. 
This play contains the Death of Centaurc Neflus, 
the tragedy of Melcager, and of Jafon and Medea, 
the Death of Hercules, Vulcan's Net, ^c. For 
the ftory fee Ovid's Metamorph. Lib. 4—7 — 8—9. 
N s 6. Tl.c 
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6. The Iron Age ; the firft part a hiftory contain- 
ing the Rape of Helen, the Siege of Troy, the 
Combat between He^or and Ajax. HeAor and 
Tr(ilus ilain by Achilles, the Death of Ajax,&c. 
1632. 

7. Iron A gc, the fecond part ; a Hiftory containing 
the Death of Pcnthefilea, Paris, Priam, and He- 
cuba : the burning of Troy, the Deaths of Aga- 
memnon, Menelaus, Clytemneftra, Helena, Oref- 
tes, F.giftus, Pylades, King Diomede, Pyrrhns, Ce* 
thus, Synon, Therfetus, 1632, which part is ad- 
dreffed to the author^s much refpe£ied frioid Thomas 
Manwaring, Efq; for the plot of both mrts, (ct 
Homer, Virgil, Dares Phrygius ; for the Epifodes, 
Ovid^s £piftles,.Metamorph , Lucian's Dialogues, ftc. 

8. A Woman killM with Kindnefs, a comedy 
adled by the Queen's Servants with appkoie, 161 7. 

9. If you know not Me, you know Nobody ; or 
the Troubles of Queen Elizabeth, in Two parts, 
1623. The pot taken from Camden, Speed, 
and other Englifh Chronicles in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

10. The Royal King, and Loyal Snbjeft, & tra- 
gi- comedy, 1627, taken partly from Fletcher^s 
Loyal §ubjc6l. 

The Fair Maid of the Weft, or a Girl worth 
Gold, 1 63 1 I'his play was a£ied before the 
King and Queen. Our author in his epi^le pre- 
fixed 10 this play, pljads modefty in not exposing 
his plays to the public view of the world in nu- 
merous ihcets, and a large volume under the title 
of Works, as other: , by w hich he would fcem ta- 
citly to ar-.aign fome of his cotemporaries for of- 
tcntaricn, aid vat of incdelly. Langbaineis of 
opinion, that Hcy\ cod in this cafe levelled the 
accufa ion at Ben johnfon, fince no other poet, 
in thofe clays, gave his plays the pompous 
t rlc of V/orks, of which Sir 'John Suckling 
b{xs taken notice in his fc^ion of the poets. 

The 
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IIm £rft that broke filence, was good old Ben, 

Pm>ar'd before with Canary wine $ 

And he told them plainly, that he defenred the 

bays, 
Tor his w^re called works, where cthtrs w^re but 

plays. 

There was alfo a diilich direasd by &tat p«et 
•f that age t6 Ben Johnfon, 

Pray tell me, Ben, where does the mvftery 

loricf 
What others, call a play; you call a work.. 

Which was ^m anfwered by a friend of hb. 

The author's friend, thus ^r the author fays,, 
Ben*8 plays are works, when others .works ace 
plays. 

W2. Fair Maid of tlw \W5ft, or a G4rl worth. 

Gold, the fecond part; afted likewifo. before the 
iKLing and Queen With fuceefs, dedicated to Tho- 
mas Hammond, of GrayVInn, £fq; 

1 3. The Dutchefs of Suffolk, an hUlorical pldy 
1631. For the play fee Fox's Martyrology, p.. 

14. The Englifli Traveller, a tragi-comedy, ac- 
ted at the Cock-pit in Drilry-latie, 1633, dedica- 
ted to Sir Henry Appletojo, the plot iffom.Plautu8. 
Moflellaria. 

15. A Maidenhead well loft, a comedy afled ia 
Drury-lane, 1634. 

16. 1 he Four London Apprentices, with the 
Conqueft of Jcrufalem ; an hiftorical play, adted: 
by the Queen's fcrvants 1635. It is founded on 
the hiftory of Godfrey of Bulloign. Sec. Tafib,. 
Fuller's hiftory of the holy war, &c, 

N 6 17. Al 
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' 17. A Challenge for Beauty ; a tragi-oomedy, 
aftcd by the Kings fervants in Black-Fryers, 
1636. 

18. The Fair Maid of the Exchance ; with the 
Merry Humours of the Cripple of Fen -church, a 
comedy, 1637. 

19. The Wife Woman of Hogfden ; a comedy, 
• aded with applaufe, 1638. 

20. The Rape of Lucrece, a Roman Tragedy, 
aaed at the Red Bull, 1638. Plot from Titus 
Livios. 

2 1 . Love's M iflrefs, or the Queen*s Mafk $ prefented 
feveral times before their Majeftiet, 1640. For 
the plot fee Apuleius*s Golden Afs. 

22. Fortune by Land or Set, a comedy; aded 
by the Queen's fervants, 1653. Mr. Rowley af- 
filed in the compofmg of this play. 

23. The Lancafhire Witches, a comedy; a£ted 
at the Globe by the King's fervants. Mr. Brome 
joined with Mr. Heywood in writing this comedy. 
This ftory is related t>y the author in his Hierarchy 
of Angels. 

24. Edward IV. an hiftorical play, in two partt. 
For the {lory fee Speed, Hoilinflied and other 
chronicles. 

This author has publifhed feveral other Worlm 
in verfe and profe, as his Hierarchy of Angels, 
above-mentioned ; the Life and Troubles of Qiieen 
Elizabeth ; the General Hiftory of Women; An 
Apology for Aftors, &c. 
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William Cartwright, 

A Gentleman eminent for learning. The place 
t\ of his birth, and hfs father^s name, are dif- 
erently aiTiened by authors, who have mentioned 
lim. Mr. Loyd fays f , that he was fon of Tho- 
nas Cartwright ot Burford in Oxford (hire, and 
orn Augufl i6, in the year 1615 ; Mr. Wood^, 
bat he was the fon of William Cartwright, and 
orn at Northway, near Tewkflbury in Glou- 
cfterfliire in September 161 1, that his father had 
iflipated a fair inheritance he knew not how, and 
s his lad refuge tamed inn-keeper at Cirenceder ; 
/hen living; in competence, he procured his ion. 

youth of a promifing genius, to be educated 
nder Mr. William Topp, mafter of the free fchool 
1 that town. From thence he was removed to 
^eftminfter fchool, being chofen a King's fcho* 
IT, when compleating his former learning, under 
\ie care of Mr. Lambert Osbaldifton, he was e- 
•^cd a fludent in Chrift Church in Oxford, in 
628, under the tuition of Mr. Jerumael Terrent ||, 
aving gone through the clafTe* of logic «ind phi- 
>fophy with unwearied diligence, he took the de- 
rees of ^rts, that of Mafter being complcatcd in 
605. Afterwards he entered into holy orders, 
nd gained great reputation in the univerfity fof 
is pathecic preaching. 

t Memoirs, p. 4*2. § Athcnae Oxon. y. *7 ' 



ibid. vol. ii« coL 34. 
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In 1642 he had the place of fucccntor in ae 
church of Salisbury, conferred on him by bi&op 
Duppa *y and in 1643 was chofen junior profior 
of the univerfity ; he was alfo metaphyfical md- 
cr, and it was eencrally faid^ that thofe ledmci 
were never performed better than by Mr. Cart- 
wright, and his predeceflbr Mr. Thomas fiarlbw of 




lignant feytr, called the Camp- , „*-.w.. »»» 

reigned in Oxford, and was fatal to many of his 
cotemporaries, in the 3 3d year of his age, 1643. 
His death was very much lamented by all ranks 
of men, and the King and Queen, then at Oxford, 
frequently enquired after him in the time of his 
ficknefs, and exprefled great concern for his death. 
Mr. Carcwright was as remarkable fbr the endow- 
ments of his perfon as of his mind ; his body 
(as Langbaine exprefTes it) *' being as handfome 
«' as his foul. He was, fays he, an expert lin- 
" guiil, underltanding not only Greek and Ladn^ 
'* but French and Italian, as perfedlly as his mo- 
" ther tongue ; an excellent orator, and at the 
'* fame time an admirable poet, a quality which 
" Cicero with all his pains could never attain.'* 
The editor of his works applies to him the fay- 
ing of Ariilotle concerning iBfchron the poet, 
•* that he could not tell what ^Efchron could not 
••do," and Dr.. Fell, biihop of Oxford, faid of 
him, '* Caitwrightrwas the utmoil a man can come 
to." Ecn Johnfon likewifc fo highly valued him, 
that he faid, " My fon Cartwright writes all like 
•* a man." There arc extant of this author's, four 
plays, bcfides other poems, all which were print- 
cd together in 165 1, to which are prefixed above 

• Athen. Oxon. col. 35, § Preface to bis Poems in Svo. 
ionuoo^ 165 1« 

fifty. 
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copies of commendatoiy vcrfes by tht moil 
It wits of the ttniverfit/. 



mt 
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■ Lan^aiflte pves the following accosnt of his 

2^' ' I . Ordinary, a Comedy, when and where adled 
liinMertain. 
- a. Lady Errant, a Tragi-Comedy ; tiicre is no 

^ •cciMnt when this play was aded, but it was eOeem^ 
%d a good Comedy. 

• 3. Royal Slave, a Triagl-coniedy, prefented to 

Aft Kh^ and Qaeen, by the ftudents of Chrift 

Church in Oxford, Auguft 30, 1636'; prefented 

ftnce before both their Majeities at Hampton Court 

bf^e Kim's ienrants. As for the noble (Hie of 

iflbe play itielf, and the ready addrefs, 2nd jgracc- 

fol carriage of the ftndents (amongft which Dr. 

Bnfby, the famous mailer of Weftminfter fyiool, 

fitoved himfelf a (ecood RoTcius) did exceed all 

tlwDgs of that nature they had ever feen. The 

Qoeen, in particular, fo much admired it, that in 

November following, fhe fent for the habits and 

fcenes to Hampton Court, ihe being defirous to 

fee her own fervants reprefent the fame play, whofc 

profeffion it was, that fhe might the better judge 

of the feveral performances, and to whom the 

preference was due : the fentence was univerfally 

given by all the fpedlators in favour of the gown, 

, though nothing was wanting on Mr. Cirtwright^s 

fide to inform the players as well as the (cho< 

larS) in what belonged to the adion and delivery of 

each part.* 

4. Siege, or Love's Convert, a Tragi-Comedy, 
when adled is not known, but was dedicated by 
the a\ithor to King Charles I. by an epiftle in 
verfe. 

Amongft his poems, there are feveral con- 
cerning the dramatic poets, and their writings, 
which mnft not be forgot ; as thefe two copies 

• WQOd, 

whi<;h. 
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George Sandys, 

A Younger fon of Edwin, Archbifhop of York, 
was born at Bifhops Thorp in that county, 
and as a member of Sr. Mary's Hall, was matrica- 
lated in the nniverfity in the beginning of Decern- 
ber 1589 ; how long he remained at the oniyerfitjr 
Wooa is not able to determine. In the year 1610 
he began a long journey, and after he had travelled 
througli feveral parts of Europe, he viiited maoj 
cities, efpecially Conftantinople, and countries un- 
der the Turkiih empire, as Greece, Egypt, and the 
Holy Land *. Afterwards he took a view of Ac 
remote parts of Italy, and the Iflands adjoining: 
Then he went to Rome ; the antiquities of that 
place were fhewn him by Nicholas Fitzberbert» 
once an Oxford ftudent, and who had the honour 
of Mr. Sandy s's acquaintance. Thence our author 
went to Venice, and from that returned to Eng- 
land, where digefUng his notes, he pubti(hed his 
travels. Sandys, who appears to have been a maa 
of excellent parts, of a pious and generous difpo- 
ficion, did not, like too many travellers, turn his 
attention upon the modes of drefs, and the fafhions 
of the feveral courts which is but a poor acquifi- 
tlon ; but he (ludied the genius, the tempers, the 
religion, and the governing principles of the peo- 
ple he vifited, as much as his time amonzft them 
would permit. He returned in 161 2, being im- 
proved, fays Wood, * in feveral refpcfts, by this his 

• Athcn. Oxon, p. 46. vol. l\% 
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* larse jonrney, being an accomplifhed gentleman , 

* as being mailer of feveral languages, of aiHoenc 
' and readv difcourfe, and excellent comportment.* 
He had alfo a poetical fancy, and a zealous in- 
clination to all literature, which made his compa- 
ny acceptable to the moil virtuous men, and fcholars 
et his time. He alfo wrote a Paraphrafe on the 
Pfalms of David, and upon the Hymns difpcrfed 
throughout the Old and New Tellament, London^ 
1656, reprinted there in folio 1638, with other 
things nnder this title. 

Paraphrafe on the Divine Poemi, on Job, Pfalms 
of David, Ecdefiaftes, LameDtations of Jeremiah, 
and Songs colleded out of die Ok! and>fewTefta- 
nent. lids Paraphrafe on David*s Pfalms was one of 
^the books that Charles I. delighted fo much to 
lead in : as he did in Herbert s Divine Poems, 
]>r. Hammond*8 Works, and Hooker*s Ecclefiaftxcal 
Polity,, while he was a prifoner in the Ifle of 
Wight ||. 

Paraphrafe on the Divine Poems, viz. on the 
Pfalms of David, on Ecclefiaftes, and on the Song; 
of Solomon, London, 1637. Some, if not all of 
the Pfalms of David, had vocal compofitions itt 
to them by William and Henry Lawes, with 'a 
thorough bafs, for an Organ, in four lam books 
or volumes in 4to. Our author alfo traniuited in- 
to Englilh Ovid's Metamorphofcs, London, i6a^. 
Virgil's iirft book of -^ncis printed with the fbt". 
mcr. Mr. Dr^dcn in his prcfece to fonie of his 
tranflations ot Ovid's Metamtjrphofes, calls him 
the bed vcrfificr of the lall age. 

Chrill's Paflion, written in Latin by the famons 
Hugo Grotius, and tranflated by our author, to 
which he alfo added notes ; this fubjeft had been 

II Wood, ubi fupra, 
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handled before in Greek, by that venerable per- 
fon, ApoUinarius of Laodicca, bilhop of Hierapo- 
lis, but this of Grotius, in Sandys's opinion, tran- 
fcends all on this argument ; this piece was re- 
printed with figures in 8vo. London, 16S8. Con- 
cerning our author but few incidents are known, 
he is celebrated by cotemporary and fubfequent 
wits, as a very confiderable poet, and all have a- 
grced to befiow upon him the chara6ler of a pi- 
ous worthy man. He died in the year 1643, at 
the houfe of his nephew Mr. Wiat at Boxley Ab- 
bey in Kent, in the chancel of which pariili church 
he is buried, though without a monument, only 
as Wood fays with the following, which ftands in 
the common regifler belonging to this church. 

Georgitts Sandys, Poetarum Anglomm fui fxcoli 
Princeps, fepultus fuit Martii 7® ftOo Anglico. An- 
no Dom. 1643. It would be injurious to the me- 
mory of Sandys, to difmifs his life without in- 
forming the reader that the worthy author flood 
high in the opinion of that moft accomplifbed 
young nobleman the lord vifcount Falkland, by 
whom to be praifed, is the hieheft compliment that 
can be paid to merit ; his lordfhip addreflcs a copy 
of verfes to Grotius, occaiioned by hb Chriftus 
Patiens, in which he introduces Mr. Sandys, 
and fays of him, that he had feen as much a» 
Grotius had read ; he bellows upon him like wife the 
epithet of a fine gentleman, and obferves, that 
though he had travelled to foreign countries to 
read life, and acquire knowledge, yet he was wor- 
thy, like another Livy, of having men of emi- 
nence from ever)' country come to vifit him. From 
the quotation here given, it will be feen that Sandys 
was a fmooth verfifier, and Dryden in his preface 
to his tranflation of Virgil, pofitively fays, that 
had Mr. Sandys gone before him in the whole 

tranflation. 
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inflation,- he would by no means have attempted 
after hUn.^ 

In the tranflation of his Chriftus Patlens> in 
chorus of A£i III. 

Jesus fpeaks. 

Daughters of Solyma, no more 
My wrongs thus pailionately deplore. 
Thcfc tears for future forrows keep, 
Wives for jrourfelves, and children weep ; 
That hornd dav will (hortly come, 
When you ftiall blefs the barren womb. 
And bread that never infant fed ; 
Then (hall you wi(h the mountain's head 
Would from this trembling bafis flide^ 
And all in tombs of ruin hide. 

In his tranflation of Ovid, the verfes on Fame 
re thus engliflied. 

And now the work is ended which Jove*s rage. 
Nor fire, nor fword, fliall raife, nor eatine age. 
Come when it will, my death's uncertain hour. 
Which only o'er my body bath a power : 
Yet fliall my better part tranfcend the fky. 
And my immortal name fliall never die : 
For whcrefoe'er the Roman Eagles (pread 
Their conau'ring wings, I fliall of all be read. 
And if we Prophets can prefages give, 
I in my fame eternally fliall live. 
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Cary Lucius, Lord Vifcount 
Falklan d, 

TH E Ton of Heniy, lord vifcount Falkland, 
was bora at Barford in Ozforiihire, about 
the year 1610 *. For fome years he received his 
education in Ireland, where his father carried 
him when he was appointed Lord Deputy of 
that kingdom in 1622 ; he had his academical 
learning in Trinity College in Dublin, and in St 
John's College, Cambridge. Clarendon relates, 
" that before he came to be twenty years of 
** age, he was mafter of a noble fortune, which 
** defcended to him by the gift of a grandfather, 
" without pafling through his father or mother, 
** who were both alive ; fhortly after that, and bc- 
*' fore he was of age, being in his inclination a 
*•' great lover of the military life, he went into 
** the low countries in order to procure a com- 
** mand, and to give himfelf up to it, but was 
** diverted from it by the compleat inaftivity of 
*' that fummer." He returned to England, and 
applied himfelf to a fevere courfe of ttudy ; £rft 
to polite literature and poetry, in which he made 
fcveral fuccefsful attempts. In a very fhort time 
he became perfeflly mailer of the Greek tongne; 
accurately read' all the Greek hiftorians, and be- 
fore he was twenty three years of age, he had pc- 
rufed all the Greek and Latin Fathers. 

About the time of his father's death, in 1633, 
he was made one of the Gentlemen of his Ma- 

• Wool's Athcn. Oxon. vol. i, col, 586. 
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:y*t Privy Chamber, notwithftanding which he 
qt&eiidy retired to Oxford, to enjoy the con- 
rfktiOA of learned and ingenioos nen. In 1639 
WM engaged in an expedition againft the Scoti» 
d though Ae received (ome difappointment in a 
nfMncT of a troop of horfe, of which he had a 
inifflw he went a volunteer with the earl of 
ex •• 

[n 1640 he was chofien a Member of the Houfe 
CommoDKibr Newpoft in* the Iflc of Wight*. 
tho Parlianient which began at Wcihninftcr the 
ck of April in the fame vear, and from the 
Mttip fayi Clarendon, which were managed- 
ch all imagioaUe gravity and fobricty, * ho 
ioatraded fuch a reverence for Parliaments, that 
10 thought it abfolutely impoilible they ever 
onld produce mifchicf or inconvenience to tho 
iatioa» or that the kingdom could be tolerably 
lappy in the intermiffion of them» and from the 
jooappy and unfeafonable diflblution of the Par- 
lament he harboured fome prejudice to the 
oort.* 

In 1641, John, lord Finch, Keeper of the Great 
ftl, wai impeached by lord Falkland, in the 
me of the Houfe of Commont, and his lord- 
p, fays Clarendon* * managed that profecution 
vith great vigour and fliarpnefs, as alfo againil 
he carl of Strafford, contrary to his natural 
[entlenefs of temper^ but in both thcfe caies 
le was mifled by the authority of thofe whom 
le believed underftood the laws pcrfe^y, of 
which he himfelf was utterly ienorant ||.* 
He had contraAed an averuon towards Arch- 
bop Laud, atid fomc other biihops, which inclined 
n to concur in the firil bill to take away the votes of 
; biftiops in the Houfe of Lords* The reafon of hia 

* Clarendon's Uidorj, Lc, H IbiUt 
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pi^odice againft Laad was, the extraordina 
lion and impatience of contradidtion difco 
in that proad prelate ; who could not comiE 
temper, even at the Council Table when I 
jefty was prefent, but Teemed to lord it c 
the reft, not by the force of argument, 
aflumed fuperiority to which he had nc 
This nettled lord Falkland, and made hij 
his fpirit to humble and oppofe the fupe 
churchman. This condud of his lordfhip* 
Mr. Hampden occafion to court him to his 
who was juftly placed by the brilliance of hi 
ers, at the head of the oppoiition ; but after -a 
ftudy of the laws of the realm, and convi 
with the celebrated Edward Hyde, £ 
Clarendon, he changed his opinion, and d 
an intereft quite oppoiite to Hampden^s. 

After much importunity, he at laft accep 
Seals of his Majefty, and ferved in that ei 
ment with unlhaken integrity, being abov 
ruption of any kind. 

When he was vcfted with that high d 
two parts of his condudl were very n 
able ; he could never perfuade himfelf that 
lawful to employ fpies, or give any count 
or entertainment to fuch peribns, who by ; 
munication of guilt, or difiimulation of m: 
wind themfclves into fuch trufts and fecrets, 
able them to make difco veries ; neither cc 
ever fuiFer himfelf to open letters, upon a fu 
that they might contain matters of dangeroi 
fequence, and proper for ftatefmen to know, 
the firfl he condemned them as void of : 
nour, and who ought juftly to be abandoned 
famy, and that no fmgle prefcrvation cot 
worth fo general a wound and corruption o 
ty, as encouraging fuch people would carry > 
The laft, he thought fuch a violation of t 
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yf naturcy that no qualification by office could 
laftify him in the trefpafs, and cho* the ncceflity 
y£ the times made it clear, that thofe advantages 
urcre not to be declined, and were neceflary to 
be pra£Ufedy yet he found means to put it ofF 
itna himfelf* 

June 15, 1642, he was one of the lords who 
Ejpied the declaration, wherein they profeiTed they 
$fcrc fully iadsBcd his MajeAy had no intention' 
to raife war. upon his Parliament. At the fame 
time be fubfcribed to levy twenty horfe for his 
Majefty's .fen'ice, upon which he was excepted 
foom the Pailiament's favour, in the inftruftions 
given by the two Houfes to their general the 
Earl of Effex. lie attended the King to Edge- 
hill fight, where after the enemy was routed he 
was expofed to imminent dinger, by endeavour- 
ing to fave thofe who had thrown away their 
arms. He was alfo with his Majefty at Oxford, 
and during his rcfidence there, the King went 
one day to fee the public library, where he was 
ihewed, among other books, a Virgil nobly prin- 
ted, and exquifitely bound. The Lord Falkland, 
to divert the King, would have him make a trial 
of his fortune by the Sortes Virgil iame, an ufual 
kind of divination in ages paft, made by open- 
ing a Virgil. Whereupon the King opening the 
book, tlie period which happened to come up, 
WIS that part of Didoes imprecation againll i£neas, 
Aneid. lib. 4. v. 61 g, part of which is thus 
inflated by Mr. Dryden, 

Opprcfs^d with numbers in th^ unequal field, 
Hii men difcouraged and him felf expel I'd, 
Let him for fuccour fue from place to place. 
Torn from liii> fubjeds, and his fons em- 
brace. 

* Clarendon, ubi fupra. 
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His Majefty feemed much concerned at this ac- 
cident. Lord Falkland who obferved it, would 
likewife try his own fortune in the fame manner, 
hoping he might fall upon fome paflage that had 
no relation to his cafe, and thereby divert the king's 
thoughts from any impreffion the other might maKC 
upon him ; but the place Lord Falkland opened 
>\as more fuitcd to his dcftiny than the other 
had been to the King's, being the follow- 
ing exprcflions of Evantlcr, on the untimely death 
of his fon Pallas, -^ncid. b. ii. vcrfe 15Z, &c. 

Kon ha:c, O Palla, deda:i:> promifla Parenti, &c. 

Thus tranflated by Mr. Dr)den : 

Pallas ! thou haft failed thy plighted word, 
To fight with caution, not to tempt the fword : 

1 warn d thee, but in vain ; for well I knew, 
Wliat perils youthful ardour would porfae : 
'I'hat boiling blood would carry thee too far; 
Y« ung as thou wcrt to dangers, raw to war! 
O curil elfay of arms, difailiou? doom 
I'rcludc of bloody iiclds, and fights to come 5. 

L'^^on the beginning of the civil war, his na- 
ti:r;il chc:irfr»lncls and vivacity was clouded, and 
.i kind of ladncfs and dtjcCiion of fpirit ftole up- 
V :i him. After the refolucion of the two houics 
M t to admit any treaty of peace, thofe indilpo- 
t. f-r.s which had before touched him, grew ii.tc 
:i i. libit of ojcomincrs ; ar.d he who had been ta- 
ly ;;ih1 aliabU; to all men, became on a fuJ.Jcr 
Kfs communicable, f;:d, and extremely al:"citc< 
with the fplccii. In his dreis, to which he liac 
Jurmcrly paid a-i attention, beyond what might hav« 
been expet'ted from a man of fo great ablitie> 
and fo much bufinefs, he became negligent and flo 

^ Mem.'i:&> &C' by Wclwooil, edit 171JJ. i2mo. p. cc— ja 
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▼enly, and in his reception of fuTtors^ fo quick, 
Iharp, and fevere, that he vas looked upon as 
prooid and imperious. 

When there was any hope of peace, his former 
Ipirit afed'to return and he appeared gay, and 
Tigorons, and exceeding follicitous to prefs any 
tiling th'at might promote it; and Clarendon ob- 
fenrcs, ** That after a deep lilence, when he was 
" fitting amongft his friends, he would with a. 
" Ihrili voice, and fad accent, repeat the words 
** Peace f Peace ! and would paffionatcly fay, that 
** die agony of the war, the ruin and bloodflicd 
•* in which he faw the nation involved, took his 
" flccp froni hiin, and would foon break his heart." 
This extream uneaiinefs feems to have hurried 
him on to his deilru^lion ; for the morning before 
the battle of Newber)', hp ca.lled for a clean 
ihirt, and being aflced the reafon of it, anfwered, 
*' That if he were flain in the battle, they ihould 
*^ not find his body in foul linen.'* Being per- 
faaded by his friends not to go into the fight, 
as being no military officer, " He faid he was 
" weary of the times, forefaw much mifery to 
** his country, and did believe he ihould be out 
•"of it eVe night.'* Putting hi mfelf therefore in- 
to the firft rank of the Lord Byron's regiment, 
he was Ihot with a mufkct in the lower part of his 
belly, on the 20th of September 1643, ^"^ *^ ^^^ 
idf^ant frilling from his horfe, his body was not 
fband till next morning. 

'Thus died in the bed of honour, the incom- 
piirable Lord Falkland, ,on whom all his con- 
tempotaries beftowed the moft lavifli encomiums, 
and very dcfcrvedly raifcd altars of praifc to his 
memory. Among all his paneg}'rift , Clarendon 
is the foremoil, and of highcll anthority ; and in 
bis words therefore, 1 Ihall give his character to 
the reader. •* In this unhappy battle, (fays he) 
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* was flain the Lord vifcount Falkland, a pcrfon 
•* of fuch prodigious parts, of learning and know- 
" kdt;e, of that inimuablc fweetncfs and delight 
•* in convcrfation, and fo flowing and obliging a 
" humanity rnd goodnefs to mankind, and of 
** that primitive fimplicity and integrity of lite, 
** that if there were no other brand upon this 
•* odious and accurfed civil war, than that fmgle 
** lofs, it muft be moft infamous and execrable 
** to all poilcrity. He was a great cherilher of 
** wit and fancy, and good parts in any man ; 
*' and if he found them clouded with poverty 
** and want, a n.oll liberal and bountiful patron 
** towards them, even above his fortune." His 
lordlhip then enumerates the unfhaken loyalty and 
great abilities of this young hero, in the warmth 
of a friend ; lie fhews him in the moft engagine 
lijht, and of all characters which in the courlc 
of this work we met with, except Sir Philip Sid- 
ney's, lord Falk'and's fcems to be the moft amia- 
b'c, and his virtues arc confefled by his enemies 
of the oppofite fadion. The noble hiftodan« 
in his ufual maflcrly manner, thus concludes 
his panegyric on his deceafed friend. •* He fell 
** in the 34th year of his age, having fo much 
** difpatched the true bufmefs of life, that the eld- 
<* eft rarely attain to that immenfe knowledge* 
** and the youngeft enter into the world with more 
•' innocency : w-fiofoever leads fuch a life> needs 
•' be lefs anxious upon how Ihort warning it is 

** taken from him/' As to his perfon, he was 

little, and of no great llrength ; 4iis hair was 
blackifh, and fomcwhat flaggy, and his eyes black 
and lively. His body was buried in the church 
of Great Tew. 
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His works are chiefly thefc : 

Firll Poems. Next, bcfides thofe Speeches, of 

his mentioned above, 

1. A Speech concerning Uniformity, which we 
are informed of by Wood. 

2. A Speech of ill Coanfcllors about t'le Kiu^, 
1640 *. 

A Draught of a Speech concerning Epifcopacy, 
London, i66q, 4to. 

. 4. A Difconrfc of the Infallibility of the Chuvch 
of Rome, Oxford 1645, 4to. George Holland, a 
Cambridge fcholar, and afterwards a Rom^ih pri.ft, 
having written an anfwer to this difcourfc of the 
Infallibility, the Lord Falkland made a reply to it, 
.entitled, 

^ 5. A View of fomc Exceptions made a^ainft- 
the' Difcourfe of the InfiUibility of the Church 
of Rome, printed at Oxford, 1646, 4to. He af- 
fitted Mr. Chillingworth in his book of the Re- 
^gt9n of the Proteftants, Sec, This'particolarwe 
learn from Bifhop Barlow in his Genuine Remains, 
who fays, that when Mr. Chillingworth undertook 
the dctence of Dr. Pottus's book againft the Jc- 
fuit, he was almoft ContihuHily at' -Tew with my 
Lord, examining t^e reafons of both parties pro 
and con ; and their invalidity and confequence ; 
.where Mr. Chillingworth had the benefit of my 
Lord*8 company, and of his good library. 

We (hall prefent our readers with a fpecimen of 
his lordChip's poetry, in a copy of verfes addref-. 
fed to Grotius on his Chriftus Patiens, a tragedy, 
tranflated by Mr. Sandys. 

• Hiftorical Col!c£lions, p. 11, vol. 2, p, 134.2. 
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To the A U T H O R. 

Our age's wonder, by thy birth, the fame. 
Of Belgia, by thy banifhment, the fhame ; 
Who to more knowledge younger didll arrive 
Than forward G]aucias, yet art ilill alive, 
Whofe mailers oft (for fuddenly you grew, 
I'o equal and pafs thofe, and need no new) 
To fc^e how foon, how far thy wit could reach 
Sat down to wonder, when they came to teach 
Oft then would Scaliger contented be 
To leave to mend all times, to poli(h thee. 
And of that pains, efFed did higher boaft. 
Than had he gain'd all that his fathers loft. 
When thy Capella read ■ 
That King of critics Hood amazM to fee 
A work io lik« his own fet fortk by thee. 



Sir John Suckling . 

LIVED in the reign of King Charles L i 
was fon of Sir John Suckling, comptroUex 
the houfhold to that monarch. He was born 
Witham, in the county of Middlefex, 1613, w 
a remarkable circumftance of his mother*^ god 
eleven months with him, which naturalifts k 
upon as portending a hardy and vigorous > con 
tution. A flrange circumftance is rekited of hi 
in his early years, in a life prefixed to his wor 
He fpoke Latin, fays the author, at five years o 
and wrote it at nine ; if either of thefe circu: 
fiances is true, it would feem as if he had leai 
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cd LatiQ from his nurfet nor ever heard any o- 
ther langaage» fo that it was native to him ; 
but to fpeak Latin at five^ in confequence of ftudy, 
is alcBOlt irapoflible. 

The polite arts, which pur author chiefly ad- 
mired» were mufic and poetry ; how far he ex- 
celled in the former, cannot be known, nor can we 
agree with his life-writer already mentioned, that 
he excelled in both. Sir John Suckling feems to 
have been no poet, nor to have had even the moil: 
diflant appearances of it ; his lines are generally fo 
UHinaficai, that none can read them without grating 
their ears; being author of feveral plays, he may 
indeed be called a dramatift, ana confequently 
comes within our dciign ; but as he is deilitute of 
poetical conceptions, as well as the power of num- 
bers, he has no pretenfions to rank among the 
good poets. 

Drvoen fomiewhere calls him a fprightly wit, a 
Qourtly writer. In this fcnft^ he is what Mr. Drv- 
den ftiles him i but then he is no poet, notwith- 
Sanding. His letters, which are publiihed along , 
vrldi his plays, are exceeding courtly, his f^ile ea- 
fj and genteel» and his thoughts natural ; and in 
reading his letters, one would wonder that the fame 
nia* who could write fo elegantly in profe, 
ikouU not better fucceed in verfe. 

After Suckling had made himfelf acquainted 
with the conilitucion of his own country, and ta- 
l^en a furvcy of tlie moil remarkable thingj at 
home, he travelled to digeA and enlarge his no- 
tions, from a view of other countries, where, fays 
the above-mentioned author, he made a collefti- 
oa of their virtues, without any tindare of their 
vices and follies, only that fome were of opinion 
he copied the French air too much, which being 
difa^reeable to his father, who was- remarkable 
for his gravity, and, indeed, inconfiftcnt with the 
gloominefs of the times, he was reproached for 
O4 it 
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it, and it was imputed to him as the cfTefls o 
his travels ; but fome were of opinion, that i 
v-as n.orc natural than acquired, the eafinefs o 
his manner and adilrefs being fuitable to the o 
pinntfs of his heart, the gaiety, wit and gal 
Ian try, which were fo confp.icuous in him ; aiu 
he i'ccnis to have valued himfcif upon nothini 
riore tlian the charatier cf the Courtier and th 
Fine Gcntlcn:an, v%hich he ib far attained, tha 
he is allowed to have had the peculiar happincfs 
or making every thing he did become him. Whil 
Suckling w a; thus all.ducus abo'jt acquiring th 
rej utarion of a fir.iflied courtier, and a man o 
filhicn, it is no wonder that he ncglcded th 
hi^;her excellencies of ger.ii'?, for -a poet and 
boa J, never yot Wire unittd in one perfon. 

Sir John was not h.>v, cvcr> fo much devote 
tj tiie iu\uiv of the court, as to be wholly 
Ihan^cr to the fk^ld. In his travels he made 
campuiyn under the gieat Goftavns Adolphas, whei 
he was prefent at three battles and Eve fiege 
befides oihcr fl irmiflies between Parties j and froj 
fuch a confiderable fcene of adlion, gained a 
much experience in fix months, as otherwife h 
would have done in as many years. 

After his return to England, the Civil Wa 
being then raging, he raifed a troop of hori 
for the King's fen-ice, entirely at his own charg( 
lo richly and complcatly mounted, that it ftoo 
him in 1 200 1. but his zeal for his Majeft 
did not meet with the fuccefs it deferved, whic 
very much aft*e6led him ; and foon after this h 
was feized with a fviver, and died in the 28t 
year of his age. In which fhort fpace he ha 
dorr enough 10 prccure him the elteem of th 
politeft men who convcrfed with 4iim ; but as h 
had fet out in the world with all the advantage 
or biiin, perlon, education, and fortune, people 
cjfpcdlations of him were raifed to too great 

height! 
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heighthy which feldom fails to ifTue in a difnp- 
poiiitincnt. He makes no figure ia the hiilory of 
thcfc times, perhaps from the immaturity of 
his death, which prevented him from aj^ion. This 
might be one reafon for his being ncgledled in 
the annals of the civil war : another might be, 
his nnnecelTary, . or rather ridiculous Ihevv of fine- 
ry, which he affeftdd in decorating his troop of 
horfe. This could not fail to draw down con- 
tempt upon him, for in time of public diftrefs, 
nothing can be more foolilh than to wear* the 
livery of profperity ; and furcly an army would 
have no great reafon to put much confidence in 
the condu6l or courage of that general, who in 
the morning of a Batcle fhould be found in his 
tent perfuming his hair, or arraying himfelf in 
embroidery. 

Mr. Lloyd, in his memoirs of our author, ob- 
ferves, that his thoughts were not fo loofc as his 
cxpreffions, nor his life fo vain as his tiioughts ; 
and at the fame time makes an allowance for lii^ 
youth and fanguine complexion ; which, fays he, 
a little more time and expcrioucc would have 
corred^ed. Of this, we have inlhnces in his oc- 
caiional difcourfes about religion to my Lord Dor- 
fet, to whom he was related ; and in his thought.' 
of the poflure of aftairs ; in botli whlcl\ he ha^ 
difcovered that he could think as coolly, :ind rc:i- 
fon as juHly as men of more years, and Ui^ 
fire. 

To a Lady that forbad to love before com^ 
pany. 

What I no more favours, not a ribbon more, 
Not fan, nor muff, to hold as heretofore ? 
Mud all the little blcflcs then be left. 
And what was once love's gift become- our theft ? 
O 5 ' May 
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May we not look ourfelves into a trance. 
Teach our fouls parley at Our eyes, noc glance, 
Nor touch the hand, but by foft wringing 

there, 
Whifper a love that only yes can hear. 
Not free a figh, a figh that's there for you, 
Dear muft I love you, and not love you too? 
Be wife, nice fair; for fooner (hall they trace, 
The fcathcr'd choirillers from place to place, 
By prints they make in th* air, and fooner fay 
By what right line, the laft flar made its way, 
That fled from heaven to earth, than gucfs to 

know. 
How our loves firft did fpring, or how they 

grow. 

The above are as fmooth lines as could be 
found among our author's works ; but in jufticc 
to Suckling, before we give an account of his 
plays, we fliall tranfcribj one of his letters, when 
we are pcrfuaded the reader will join in the opi- 
nion already given of his works in general ; it is 
addrcifed to bis miilrefs, and has fomcthing in it 
gay and fprightly. 

This verifies the opinion bf Mr. Dryden, that 
!ove makes a man a rhimfler, if not a poet. 

My Dear, Dear f 
•• Think I have kifl"ed your letter to nothing, 
*^ and now know not what to anfwcr ; or that 
*' now I am anfwering, I am kiifing you to no- 
•' thing, and know not how to go on ! For you 
** muft pardon, 1 mull hate all I fend you here, 
•• bccaufe it cxprefl'es nothing in refpetl of what 
" it leaves behind with me. And oh f why fhould 
'• J write then ? Why (hould I not come my- 
*• iclf ? Thofc Tyranti, Dufinefs, Honour, and Ne- 

•* ccffity. 
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^' ceffitjr* what have they to do with with you, 
** and me ? Why (hould we not do Love*t Com- 
*' nMuidB beibro thein, whofe Spvertignty is but 
*' ttfarped upon us ? Shall we not fmell to Rofes, 
** caa(e o^ers do loojc on, or gather them be- 
** caufe there are Prickles, or fomething that 

** would hinder us? Dear 1 fain would 

** and know no Hindrance-— —but what muft comb 
*• ftomyou,— and— -why fhould any come f 
** Since 'tis not I but you muft be fenfible how 
'* much Time we lofe, it being long fincel'waii 
**not myfclf,— -but ' 

'^ Yours.*'— 

His dramatic works are, 

t. Aglaura, prefented at a private Houfe in 
Black Fryars. Langbaine fays^* that it was much 

* prized in his Time ; and that the lad A6t is fo 

* altered, that it is at the pleafure of the A6tots 

* to make it a Tragedy, or Tragi- Comedy.' 

2. Brennoralt, or the Difcontcnted Colonel ; a 
Tragedy, prefented at a private lloufe in filack- 
Fryars by his Majdly*s Sei*vant3. ' 

3. Sad one, a Tragedy. This Piece was never 
iinilhed. 

4. Goblings, a Trap-Comedy, prefented at a 
private lloufc in Bkck-Fryavb, by his. Majefty's 
Scrvantb. 
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Pr. TER IIausted. 

THIS gentleman was born at Oundle in 
Norihamptonlhire. ar.d received his educa- 
tion in Quc«n'b- ollcgc, Cambridge. After he 
Lad taken his decrees, he entered into holy or- 
dcrsy bccanic curate o! Upi>ingham in Rutland- 
lliire ; and according to Wood in his Fafti 
Oxon. was at lergth made rcdlor of Hadham 
in Ikrtfordfliirc. Upon the breaking out of the 
civil \\:irs, he wab made chaplain to Spencer 
Karl of North<inipcon, to whom he adhered in 
all hi& cn^agemctits for the Royal Intcreil, and 
was v.itli h m #n the caftL* of J'anbury in 
GAforcfliirc, wl'cn it was vigoroi.fly defended a- 
gainll the Parliament's f rcc5. Ir that caftlc Mr. 
Wood f.iys, he concluded hi:» laft moments in the 
year 1645, and v. as buried within the precincls 
of it, or the in the church belonging to Ban- 
bury. 

This pcrfon, whom both Langbaine and 
Vy^jod account a very ingenious man, and an 
excellent p-^ct, has written the following pieces : 

Rival Friends, a Comedy ; afted before the 
King and Queen when their Ma t (lies paid a Vi- 
flc to ihe Univcrfity of Cambridge, upon the 19th 
of March, 1631 ; which Mr Langbaine thus cha- 
raderi'/.es. *' It was cried down by Boys, Fac- 
'* tiop, Knvy, and confident Ijj; orancc ; approved 
** by the Jiiditiou;, and expoled to the Puulic by 
*< the Author, printed in 410. I.oimI 1632. and de- 
«• dicatcd by a copy of Verfufs, to the Right Ho- 

nourabie» 
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•* nourable. Right Reverend, Right Worftiipful, 
•• or* whatever he be, fhall be, or whom he here- 
•• after may call patron. The Play is commend- 
•* ed by a copy of Latin Verfes, and two in 
' ** Snglifh. The Prolog .e is a Dialoeue between 
•* Venus, Thetis, and Phoebus, fung by two Tre- 
•* bles, and a Bafe. Venus appearing at a Win- 
** dow above, as rifen, calling to Sol, who lay 
«« in Thetis lap, at the Eall lide of the Stajge, 
** omopy'd with an Azure Curtain. Our Author, 
^' contmues Langbaine, feejns to be much of the 
*' Humour of Ben Johnfon, whofe greacefl Weak- 
^' nefs was, that he could not bear Ceniure, and 
** has fo great a Value for Ben's Writings, that 
*' his Scene between Loveall, Mungrel, and Ham- 
•* merfhin, Adt 3. Scene 7, is copied from Ben 
•* Johnfon*s Silent Woman, between True-wit, 
** Daw, and La-fool, Ad 4. Scene 5. 

2, Ten Sermons preached upon feveral Sundays, 
and Saints Days, London 1636, 410. To which 
is added an Aifize Sermon. 

3. Ad Populum, a Lecture to the People, with 
a Satire againll Sedition, Oxon, 1644, in three 
Sheets in 4to. 

This is a Poem, and the Title of it was given 
by King Charles I. who feeing it in Manufcript, 
with the Title of a Sermon to the People, he 
altered it, and caufed it to be called a Ledure, 
being much delighted with it. 

This Author alfo tranflated into Engliih, Hymnus, 
Tobaci, &e. Lond. 1651, 8vo. 
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William Drummond of 
Hawthorndkn Efq; 

THIS gentleman was a native of Scotland, 
and a poet of no inconfiderable rank. We 
had at firft feme doubt whether he fell within ccr 
dcfign, as being no Engiifhman, but upon ob- 
I'ervm^ that Mr. Langbaine has given a place to 
the carl of Stirling, a man of much inferior note ; 
and that our author, though a Scotchman, wrote 
extremely pure and eleganc fingliih, and his life, 
that is fiuitful of a great many incidents, without 
further apology, it is here pr*. Tented to the reader. 

He was born the 1 3th of November, 1585; his fa- 
ther was Sir John Drummond of Hawthornden, who 
was» Cjcntlcmnn Ulhcr to King James VI. but did not 
enjoy that place lon^, being in three months after 
he was railed to his new dignity, taken away by 
death *. The family of Drummond in the ar- 
clc of antiquity is inferior to none in Scotland, 
where that kind of diftinftion is very much re- 
garded. 

The firfl years of our author"*s youth were fpcnt 
at the high fchool at Edinburgh, where the early 
promifes of that extraordinary genius, which af- 
terwards appeared in him, became very confpi- 
cuous. He was in due time fent to the univerfi- 
ly of Edinburgh, .where after the ordinary ftay, 
he was made Mafter of Arts. When his courfe at 
the univerfity was finifhed, he did not, like the 
j;reatcJl part of giddy ftudents, give over readine, 
and vainly iniagine thev^ have a fuiEcient ftock 
♦ The rr.itltr vi.l pUmiV to ohf.'rvc, thnt I have taken t!.e 
mort Br.atcrial pan, ot'this account of Mr. Diuir.mond, from a 
liir cf h.iii jTClixcd to a 4to lidiiion piinicd at Edinburgh, i-i t. 

of 
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of Icarnine : he had too much fcnfe thus to deceive! 
himiclf; nc knew that an cdac;ition at tJic univtr- 
iity is bat the ground-work of knowledge, and that 
ontefs a man digcfta what he has there learned, 
and endeavours to produce it into life with advan- 
tage, fo many years attendance were but entirely 
thi-own away. Being ccmvinced of this truth, he 
continued to read the bcli authors of antiquity, 
whom he not only retained in his memory, but fo 
digMled, that he became quite mafter of thenl, 
and able to make fuch obfcrvations on their genius 
and writing<, as fully ihcwcd that his judgment 
had been iufficiently cxercifed in reading them. 

In the year 1 606 his father fent him into France, 
he being th.n only tv/enty-one years old. lie ftu- 
died at Dourgcs'thc civil law, with great dili- 

§encc and applaufe, and was mafter not only of the 
iAatesof the prof eflbrs, but made alfo his own ob- 
fervarions on them, which occafioned the Icarrted prc- 
iident Lockhart to obfcrye, thaf if Mr. Drummond 
had followed t4ie practice, he might have made the 
beft figure of any lawyer in his time ; but like all o- 
thcr men of wit, he faw more charms in Euri- 
pides, Sophocles, Seneca, and other the illuftrious 
ancients, than in the dry wranglings of the law ; 
as there have been often inflanccs of poets, and 
men of genius beinff educated to the law, fo here 
it may not' be amiis to obfervc, that we remem- 
ber not to have met with one amongft thorn 
who continued in that profcflion, a clrcumftancc 
not much in its favour, and is a kind of proof, 
that the profefTors of it are generally compofed of 
men who are capable of application, but without 
genius. Mr. Drummond ha 'ing, as we have al- 
ready obfcrved, a fovercisn contempt for the law, 
applied himfclf to the fublimer iludies of poetry 
And hiftory, in both which he became very emi- 
nent. 

Having 
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Having rclinquilhed all thoughts of the bar, or 
appearing in public, he retired to his pleifant 
feat at Hziwthorrden, and there, by readine the 
Greek and Latin authors, enriched the wojld with 
the product of his iblitary hours. After he had reco- 
vcrcd a very dangerous fit of ficknefs, he wiore his 
C>picfs Giove, a piece of excellent profe, both for 
the finenefs of the llile, and the fublimity and piety 
of the (entiments : In which he reprefents the vanity 
and inflability of human affairs ; teaches a doe 
cciitcmpt of the world ; propofes confolations a- 
gair.ft the fear of death, and gives us a view of 
ctcrrr.1 happinefs. Much about this time he wrote 
the Flowers of Sion in verfc. Though the num- 
bers in which tliefe pcems are wrote are not now 
very fafhionable, yet the harmony is excellent, 
and during the rei^n of King James and Charles 
1. we have met with no poet who feems to have 
had a I ctter ear, or felt more intimately the paffion 
he dcfcribes. The writer of his life already men- 
ciontd, obfervcs, that notwithftanding his clofe re- 
tirement, love flolc upon him, and entirely fub- 
diicd liis heart. He needed not to have afligned 
retirement as a reafon why it fhould feem llrange 
that love grew upon him, for retirement in its 
own nature is the very parent of love. When a 
man converfes with but few ladies, he is apt to 
fall in love with her who. charms h'm moft ; 
whereas were liio aiterition dillipatcd, and his af- 
feclions bewilde.cd by variety, he would be prc- 
ferved from love by not being able to fix them. ; 
which !:> one reafon why we always find people in 
the cnuntry have more enthufiallic notions of love, 
t].[\n thofe who 1* ovc in the hurr)- of li e. This 
be:, litul young iau/, with .Jvm Mr. Drummond 
was enr.nior.red, \Ka:« daughter of Mr. Cunning- 
ham of Lames, of an anci,.nt and honourable 
family. He made liis addrelles to her in the 
tiuc ipirit of gallantry, and as he was a gentle- 

Qiaa 
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manwlu) had fecnthe world, and confeuuemly w;is 
a^compliihed in the elogancics of life, he was not 
long in exciting proper returns of paflion ; he 
gained her affedlions, and when the day of the 
marriage was appointed, and all things ready for 
it? folemnization, ihe was feized with a fever, 
and fnatched from him, when his imagination had 
figured thofe fccnes of rapture which naturally 
fin the mind of a bridegroom. As our author 
wa& a poet, he no doubc was capable of forming 
Itill a greater ideal feait, than a man of ordina- 
ry genius, and as his miftrefs was, as Rowe ex- 
preues it, * more than painting can cxprefs, or 
• youthful poets fancy when they love,' thofe who 
have felt that delicate pallion, niay be able in 
fome mcafure to judge of the fevcnty of diftrcfs 
into which our poetical bridegroom was now 
pinnged : After the feiArours of forrow had in 
Ibnie meafUre fubfidcd, ho exprefled his grief for 
her in feveral letters and poems, and with more 
paffion and fincerity celebrated his dead miilrefs, 
than others praife their livinc ones. This extra- 
ordinary (hock occafionpd by the young lady's death, 
on whom he doated with fuch cxccflive fondnefs, fo 
affefted his fpirics, that in order as much as pof- 
iible to endeavour to forget her,, he quilted, his 
retirement, and refided ei!i2;ht years at Paris and 
Rome ; he travelled through Germany, France and 
Italy, where he vifited all the famous univerfities, 
converfcd with the learned men, and made an ex- 
cellent collcdlion of the bell ancient Greek, 
and of the modern Spanifh, French, and Italian 
books. Mr. Drummond, thougli a icholar and a 
man of gen us, did not think it bcueaih him to 
improve himfclf in thofe gay accomplilhments 
which are fo peculiar to the French, and which ne- 
ver fail to fct off wit and parts to the bcJl ad- 
vantage. He lludicd mufic, and is reported to have 
^ ^ poflcflcd 
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pciTciled :be gei-tcel accompli fhraent of dancing, to 
no iiicopfidciaLlc degree. 

After a long flay of eight years abroad, be 
rt't.'.rrcd again to his native country, where 
;i civil war was ready to break out. He then 
found that as he could b.; of no fervice by 
his afuon, he might at leaft by his retirement, 
and during the confufion, he went to the feat 
of his Brother-in-law, Sir John Scott, of Scotts 
Tarvat, a man of learning and good fmfs. la 
this interval it is fuppoled he wrote his Hif- 
tory of the Five Jamsis's, fucceffively Kings of 
Scotland, which is fo excellent a work, whether 
we con fid er the exadl conduct of the flory, tbe 
judicious reflcflions, and the fine language, that no 
fiillorian cither of the Englifh or Scotch nation 
(the lord Clarendon excepted) has fhewn a hnp- 
pier talent for that fpccics of writing, which tho* 
it docs not demand the higheft genius, yet is as 
difficult to attain, as any other kind of .literary 
excellence. This work was received in EngUnd 
with as much applaufc, as if it had been written 
by a countryman of their own, and about Eng- 
lifh affairs. It was firil publilhed fix or fcrcn 
year*^ after the author's death, with a prefice, 
or introduftion by Mr. Hall of Grays -Inn, who, 
tho' not much difpofed to think favourably of 
the Scotch nation, has yet thus done juftice to Mr. 
Drummond ; for hi mar.ner ot writing, fays he, 
'* though he treata of things that are rather many 
*• tha.-. groat, ar.d rather trv:ublcfome than glorious j 
** yet he has brought lb much of the main toge- 
'" thcr, as it may be modcftly faid, none of that 
** nation has done before him, and for his w.iy of 
*' hatidling it, he has fufficiently made it appear, 
*' how converfant he was with the writings ot vc- 
*' nc-rable antiquity, and how gencrcufiy he has 
*' cniulated thtm by a happy inutation, for the 
** ^mritv of that language is much above the di- 

** ak-a 
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** ale^ he wrote in ; his defcriptions lively and 
'' full, his narrations clear and pertinent, his ora- 
" dons eloquent, and fit for the perfons who fpeak, 
" and his reflections folid and mature, fo that it 
" cannot be expedled that thefe leaves can be 
** turned over without as much pleafure as pro- 
" fit, cfpecially meeting with fo many glories, 
** and trophies of our anceftors." In. this hiilo- 
ry Mr. Drummond has chiefly followed bi(hop El- 
phifton, and has given a different turn to things 
firom Buchanan, whom a party of the Scotch ac- 
cufc of being a peniioner of Queen Eli2:abeth's, 
and as he joined intereft with the earl of Mur- 
ray, who wanted to difturb the reign of his much 
injured filler Mary Queen of Scot$, he is itrongly 
fufpeCled of being a party writer, and of having mif- 
reprefented the Scotch tranfadion^ of old, in or- 
der to ferve fome fcheme of policy. 

In the ihort notes which Mx, Drummond has left 
behind him in his own life, he fays, that he was 
the firft in the iiland that ever celebrated a dead 
ihiftrcfs ; his poems confid chiefly of Love-Verfes, 
Madigrals, Ejngrams, Epitaphs, &c. they were 
highly . eHeemed by his contemporaries both 
for the wit and learning that ihone in them.. Ed- 
ward Philips, Milton's nephew, writes a preface to 
them, and obferves^ ' that his poems' are the efFedb 

* of genius, the moft polite and verdant that ever 

* the Scots nation produced, and fays, that if he 

* fhould affirm, that neither TafTo, Guarint, or 

* any of the moft neat and refined fpirits of Italy^ 
*• nor even the choiceft of our Englilh poets can 

* challenge any advantage above him, it could 

* not be^ judged any attribute fuperior to whal 

* he def^ryes ; and for his hillory he fays, had 

* there been nothing elfe extant of his writings, 

* confider but the language hoA^ florid and ornate 

* it is ; confider the order and prudent conduft of 

* the ftory, and you will rank him in the num- 

' ber 
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• bcr of the bcft writers, and con:pare him 

• with Thuanus liimfclf: Neither is h^ Icfs 

• in his verfe than profc, for licre are a!l 

• graces met together, that conduce any ihi 

• vt-arJs the making up a com pie at and pcrfe 

• ct, a dtccr.t and becoming majcAy, a brai 

• adn-.irable heighth, and a wit flowing.' Tl 
the tw-diinony of Mr. Philips. 

In order to divert liimfclf and his friends, he 
a fm ail poem which he called Polemio-Middini 
a for t of Macrcnic poetry, in which the Scots 
arc put in Latin terminations. Ip Queen Anne 
it was reprinted at Oxford, with a preface co 
ing Macroric poetry. It has been often rej 
in Scotland, where it is thought a very 
rous performance. 

Our author, who we have already feen, fufF< 
much by the immature fate of his firft in 
thought no more of love for many years after 1 
ceafe, but feeing by accident one Elizabeth I 
grandchild to Sir Robert Logan, who by th« 
refcmblance (he bore to his firll favourite, rek 
again the flame of love ; ilie wab beautiful inh 
bccaufe (he rec.illcd to his mind the dear im 
her he m* uined, and by this lucky fimilar 
captivated him. Though he was near 45 y 
age, he married this lady ; Ihe bore to hi 
veral children ; William, who was knigh 
Charles ITs time; Robert, and Elizabeth 
was married to one Dr. Render fon, a ph; 
at Edinburgh. 

In the time of the public troubles, Mr. Drum 
befides compofing his hiftory, wrote feveral tr 
gainft the meafure. of the covenanters, and th 
gaged in the oppofition of Charles I. In a p 
his called Irene, he harangues the King, n( 
gentry, clergy and ccmmon:-, about their : 
millakcs, jealoufies and fears ; he lays before th 
difmal confcc^uences of a civil war, from ind. 
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arguments, and the hi (lories of pall times. 
ic great marquis of Montrofe writ a letter to him, 
iring him to print this Irene, as the befl means 
qoiet the minds of the diftradled people ; 
Bkewife fent him a prote«5lion, dated Au« 
l» 1645, immediately after the battle of Kyi- 
1, >vitn another letter, in which he highly 
nmends Mr. Drummond^s learning and loyalty. 
ides this work of Irene, he wrote the Load 
r, and an Addrefs to the Noblemen, Barons, 
ntlemen. Sec. who leagued themfelves for the 
ence of the liberties andreligion of Scotland, the 
ole purport of which is^ to culm the dillurbed 
ids of. the populace, to rcafon the better fort 
) loyalty, and to check the growing evils which 
iaw would be the confequence of their behn- 
or. Thofe of his own countrymen, for whom 
had the greatefl efleem, were Sir William Alex- 
ler, afterwards earl of Stirling, Sir Robert 
rr, afterwards carl of Ancram, from whom the 
fent marquis of Lothian is defcended, Dr. Ar- 
r Johnfton, phyfician to King Charles L and 
hor of a Latin Paraphrafe of che Pfalms, and 
. John Adamfon, principal of the college of 
ADurgh. He had great intimacy and corre- 
adence with the two famous Engliih poets, 
:hacl Drayton, and Ben Johnlbn, the latter of 
)m travelled from London on foot, to fee him 
lis feat at Hawthornden. During the time Ben 
lained with Mr. Drummond, they often held 
verfation about poetry and poets, and Mr. 
immond has preferved the heads of what 
fed between them ; and as part of it is 
Y curious, and ferves to illullrate the cha- 
:er of Johnfon, we have inferted it in his 
: though it perhaps was not altogether fair in 
, Drumniond, to commit to writing things 
t pafTed over a bottle, and which perhaps were 
dlcfly advanced. It is certain fome of the par- 
ticulars 
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titulars which Mr. Drummond has prefen'ed, are 
ivot much in Ben's favour, and as few people arefo 
wife as not to fpeak imprudently fomedmes, fo it is 
not the part of a man, who invites another to his 
table, to expofe what may there drop inadvertent- 
ly ; but as Mr. Drummond had oniy made memo- 
randums, perhaps with no rcfolution to publifh 
them, he may rtand acquitted of part of this 
charge. It is, reported of our author that he was 
very fmart, and witty in his repartees, and had a 
mofl excellent talent at extempore vcrl*if}ing, above 
any po-.t of his time. In the year 1645, ^'^^^ 
the plague was raging in Scotland, our author 
came accidentally to Forfar, but was not allowed 
to enter any houfe, or to get lodging in the 
town, tiiough it was very late ; he went two miles 
fiuthcr to Kirrimuir, where he ^^as well received, 
and kindly entertained. Being informed that the 
towns of Torfar and Kirrimuir had a conteft a- 
bout a piece of ground called the Muirmofs, he 
wrote a letter to the Provoll of Forfar, to be com- 
municated to tlie town-council in hafte : It was 
imagined this letter came from the Eftates, who 
were then fitting at St. Andrew's ; fo the Com- 
mon-Council was called with all expedition, and 
the minifter fent for to pray for direftion and af- 
fiftance in anfweiing the letter, which was opened 
in a folemn manner. It contained the following 
lines. 

The Kirrimorians and Forforians met at Muir- 
mofs, 

The K/rrimorians beat the Forforians back to the 
crofs, 

f Sutors ye are, and futors yell be 

T y upon Forfar, Kirrimuir bears the gree. 

By this innocent piece of mirth he revenged 
hinifelf on the town of Forfar. As our author was 

t Shoemakers, 

a great 
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a great cavalier, and addi6ied to the King's 
party, he Was torced by the reformers to fend 
men to ttke ,army which fought againfl the King, 
and his etUte lying in three different counties, he 
had not occafiofi to fend one entire man, but 
halves, and quarters, and fuch like fradions, that 
i$, the moDe\ levied upon him as his ihare, did not 
amount to the maintaining one man, but perhaps 
half ^ much, and fo on through the feveral 
Coonties, where his eflates lay ; upon this he wrote 
die following verfes to the King. 

Of all theie forces, rais'd againft the King, 
^Tis knv ftrange hap not one whole man to bring. 
From diverfe parifties, yet diverfe men, 
But all in halves, and quarters : great king then. 
In halves, and quarters, if they come, 'gainft 

thee. 
In halves and quarters fend them back to me. 

Being reputed a malignant, he was extremely 
harrafled by the prevailing party, and for his 
verfes and difcouries frequently fummoned before 
their circular tables. In the fhort account of his 
life written by himfelf, he fays, * that he never en- 

* deavoured to advance his fortune, or increafe 

* iuch things as were left him by his parents, as 

* he forefaw the uncertainty and fhortnefs of life, 
« and thought this world's advantages not worth 

* ftrugeling for/ The year 1649, reniafkable 
for the oeheading of Charles I. putlitcewife a period 
to the life of our author : Upon hearing the difmal 
news that his Sovereign's blood was (hcd on a 
fcaffold, he was fo overwhelmed with grief, and 
being worn down wiih ftudy, he could not over- 
come the (hock, and though we find not that 
he ever was in arms for the King, yet he may 
be faid, in fome fenfe, to have fallen a facri- 
fice to his loyalty. He was a man of fine natural 

endow- 
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endowments, which were culm-ated by reading and 
travelling ; he fpoke the Italian, Spanifh, and 
French languages as well as his mother tongue; 
he V. as a judicious and great hiitorian, a deLcate 
poet, a mafter of polite erudition, a loyal fubje6l, 
a friend to his country, and to fum up all, a pious 
chrilHan. 

Before his works are prefixed feveral copies of 
verfes in his praife, with which we fhall not 
trouble the reader, but conclude the life of this 
great man, with the following fonnet from his 
works, as a fpecimen of the delicacy of his mufe« 

I krow, that all beneath the moon decays. 
And what by mortals in this world is brought. 
In times great period fhall return to nought ; 
That fairefl flates have fatal nights and days ; 
I know that all the IVIufes heavenly lays. 
With toil of fpirit, which are fo dearly bonghty ■ 
As idle founds, of few or none are fought. 
That there is nothing lighter than vain praife. 
1 know frail beauty like the purple flower. 
To which one morn, oft birth, and death affords, 
That love a jarring is, of minds accords. 
Where fcnfe, and will, bring under reafon^s 
power : 
Know what I lifl. all this cannot me move> 
But, that alas, I both mull write and love. 
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William Alexander, Eai-1 . of 
Stirling. 

[T is tgreed by the antiquaries of Scotland, 
where this nobleman was born, that his family 
VM originally a branch of the Macdonalds. A- 
exander Macdonald, their anceftor, obtained from 
he family of Argyle a grant of the lands of 
^enftry» in Clackmananfhire, where they fixed 
heir refidence, and took their firnamcs from the 
^hriflian name of their prcdeceflbr *. Our author 
vm bofn in - the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
laring the minority of JamesV I. of Scotland, but 
m what year cannot be afcertained ; he gave ear- 
y difcoveries of a rifing genius, and much im- 
proved the fine parts he had from nature, by a 
rery polite and extenfive education. He firft tra- 
velled abroad as tutor to the earl of Argyle, and 
Bvafl a confiderable time with that nobleman, while 
Jicy vifited foreign countries. After his return, 
being happy in u> great a p:)tron as th^ earl of 
Areyle, and finilhed in all thq courtly accom- 
Dlimments, he was carcffed by perfons of the firft 
ni(hion, while he yet moved in the fphere of a pri- 
rate gentleman. • 

Mr. Alexander having a ftrong propenfity to 
poetry, he declined entering upon any public em- 
ployment for fome years, and dedicated all his 
time to the reading of the ancient poets, upon 
which he formed his taile, and whofe various 
graces he feems to have underflood. King James 

* Crawibrd^i Peerage of Scotland, 
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of Scotland,whowith but few regal qualities, yet cer- 
tainly had a propenfion to literature, and was an 
encourager of learned men, took Mr. Alexander 
early into his favour. He accepted the poems our 
author prefented him, with the moft conddTcenduie 
marks of efleem, and was fo warm in his intereft, 
that in the year 161 4, he created him a knight, 
and by a kind of compulfion, obliged him to ac- 
cept the place of M after of the Requeffs $ ; but 
the Kinz's bounty did not flop here : Oar author 
having fettled a colony in Nova Scotia in America, 
at his own expence, James made him a grant of 
ic, by his Royal Deed, on the 21ft of September, 
1 621, and intended to have ercded the order of 
Baronet, for encouraging and advancing fo good a 
ivork ; but the three laft years of that pnnce's rciga 
being rendered troublefome to him, by reafon of 
the jcaloufies and commotions which then fubiifted 
in' England, he thought fit to fuCpend the further 
profecution of that atfair, *tiil a more favourable 
iriiis, which he li^ed not to fee. 

As foon as King Charles I. afcended the thron?, 
who inherited from his father the warmeft affedion 
for his native country, he endeavoured to promote 
that defign, which was likely to produce lo great 
n benefit to the nation, and therefore created Sir 
William Alexander Lord Lieutenant of New Scot- 
land, and inilitutcd the order of Knight Baronet« 
for the encouraging, and advancing that colony, 
and gave him the power of coining froall copper 
jiioney, a privilege which iome difcontented Uritifii 
fubjcds complained of with great bittemefs ; but 
his Majeily, who had the higheft opinion of the 
integrity and abilities of Sir Williamt did not on 
that account withdraw his favour from hiin» but 
rather encrcafed it; for in the year 1626 he made 
him Secretary of State for Scotch affairs, in place 

§ Crawford, ubi fupra. 
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of the etrl of Haddington, and a Peer, by the title 
of Vifoottnt Stirling, land foon after rai&d him to 
Ae dignity of an Earl, by Letters Patent, dated June 
14, 1633, upon the folemnity of his M)ye%*8 Co- 
ronation at the Palace of Holy-rood-hoafe in E- 
dinbui^gh.. His lordlhip enjoyed the place ik fe- 
' eittary with the moft unblemifhed reputation, for 
the fpace of fifteen years, even to hit death, which 
happened on the 12th of February, 1640. 

Our author married the daughter of Sir William 
Erikine, Baronet, coufm gennan to the earl of 
Marr, then Reejent of Scotiand ; by her he had 
one fon, who died his Majefty's Resident in Nova 
Scotia in the life time of his father, and left be- 
hind hip a fon who fucceeded his grahdfather in the 
title of ear] of Stirling. 

His lord(hip is author of four plays, which he 
ililes Monarchic Tragedies, viz. The Alexandrasan 
Tragedy, Craefus, Darius, and Julius Caefar, all 
which in the opinion of the ingenious Mr. Coxeter 
(whofe indefatigable indulbry in colledling materi- 
nlf for this work, which he lived not to publid), 
has fumiihed the prefent Bioeraphers with many 
circnmftances they could not other wife have known) 
were written in his lordihip's youth, and before 
he undertook any ftate employment. 

Thefe plays are written upon the model of the 
ancients, as appears by his introducing the Chorus 
between the A^ls ; they are grave and fententious 
throughout, like the Tragedies of Seneca, and yet 
the fofter and tender pamons are fometimes very 
delicately touched. The author has been very un- 
happy in the choice of his verfe, which is alter-^ 
nate, like the quatrains of the French poet Pi- 
brach, or Sir William Davenant's heroic poem call- 
ed Gondibcrt, which kind of verfe is certainly un- 
natural for Tragedy, as it is fo much removed ^om 
profe, and cannot have that beautiful fimplicity, 
P z that 
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that tender pathos, which is indifpenfible to the 
language of tra£;edy ; Mr. Rymer has criticifcd 
with great judgment on this error of our author, 
and mewn the extreme abfurdity of writing plays 
in rhime, notwithAanding the great authority of 
Dr)'den can be urged in its defeace. 

Writing plays upon the model of the ancients, 
by introducing choruiles, can be defended with as 
lialc force. It is the nature of a tragedy to 
wrrm the heart, rouste the paiEons, and £re the 
imaginacion, which can never be done, while the 
dory goes languidly on. The foul cannot be agi- 
tated unleis the bufincfs of the play rifes grada- 
ally, the i'cenc be keptbufy, and leading charaders 
active : we cannot better illullrate this obfervatioD, 
than by an example. 

One of tlic bcft poets of the prefent age, the 
ingenious Ajr. Mafon of Cambridge, has not long 
ago publifbcd a Trarcdy upon the model of the 
;incients, called Eifnda ; the merit of this piece, 
as a poem lias been cont'efTed by the general read- 
ing it has obtained ; it is full of beauties ; the lan- 
guage is perfedlly poetical, the fentiments chaAe, 
ar.d the moial excellent ; there is nothing in our 
tongue can much exceed it in the flowiy enchant- 
ments of poetry, or the delicate flow of numbers, 
but while we admire the poet, we pay no regard 
to the ciiaracler j no paffion is excited, the heart 
is never moved, nor is the readers curiofity ever 
raii'cfd to know the event. Want of paflion and 
rcj\arJ to charadler, is the error of our prefent dra- 
matic poets, and it is a true obfervation made by 
a ^or. teman in i\n occafional prologue, {peaking 
ol the w iti from Charles 1 L to our own times, he fays, 

From hard, to bard, the frigid caution crept. 
And declamation roared while paflion flept. 
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But to return to our author's phiy.n ; 

The Alexiindrsan '^rr.i^edy i^ builc noon the 
diflwrencen tboutthc rucccllion, tliac rofc bccuccti 
Alexander's captains after htJi docoafe ; he h.in 
borrowed many thoughts, and tranHutKl whole 
fpeeches from Seneca, Virgil, Sec. In this play 
hit lordfhip Teems to miftakc the very efutncc of 
tlic drama, which confilh in adlion, for there is 
fcarcc one a£lion performed in view of the audi- 
ence, but feveral perfons are introduced upon r)ie 
date, who relate atchtevemcnts done by thcmfclveii 
and others : the two firft a£^s are entirely foreign to 
th<e buAnefs of the play. Upon the u hole ic mufl be 
allowed that his lordfhip was a very good hiiloriao, 
for the reader may learn from it a great deal of 
the affairs of Greece and Rome ; for the plot fee 

Spintnt CurtiuB, the thirteenth Boole of Juftin* 
ibdoms SIcolus, Jofephus, Kaleigh*s Hiftory, Hcc. 
The Scene is in fiabvlon. 

Cr«Ais, a Tragedy; the Scone of this Play is 
laid in Sardie, and is reckoned the moft moving of 
the fear ; it is chiefly borrowed from Hcrrodotus, 
Ciio^ Jaftin, Plutarch*s Life of Solon, Salian, Tor* 
aiel. In the fifth A€t thero is an ICpifodc of A- 
bradites and Panthasa, which the author has taken 
li<om Xenophons Cyropaedeia« or The Life and 
Edncation of Cvrus» lib. vii. The ingenious Scu* 
dcry has likewiie built upon this foundation, in his 
diverting Romance called the Grand Cyrus. 

Darius, a 'J*ragcdy i this was his lordHiip^t 
firA dramatic performance ; it was jjrinted at Edm- 
burgh in 4to. in the year 1603 ; it was firfl com- 
pofed of a mixture of Engliih and Scotch dialect, 
and eve.) then wa» commended by fevcrul copies 
of verfes. The Scene of this i'lay is laid in Bsu)y. 
Ion. The author afterwards not only polifhed his 
native language, but altered the Play itfclf ; as to 
the plot conlult Q^. Curtius, Diodorus Sicolus, 
Juftin, Plutarch*s Life of Alexander, &c. 

P 3 Juliuf 
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JoJius Caefar, a Tragedy. In the fifth A6b of this 
Play, my lord brings Brutus, Cafiias, Cicero, An- 
thony, &c. together, aftei* the death of Csefar, 
almoll in the fame circumdances Shakcfpear has 
done in his Play of this name ; but the difference 
between the Anthony and Brutus of Shakefpear, 
and thefe characters drawn by the earl of Stirling, 
i*: as great, as the genius of the former tranfccnded 
the latter. This is the moft regular of his lord- 
fr.ip's plays in the unity of action. 1 he ftory of 
this Pls>.y is to be found in all the Roman HiHo- 
ries written fince the death of that Emperor. 

His lordihip has acknowledged the ftile of his 
dramatic works not to be pure, for which in cx- 
cufe he has pleaded his counrry, the Scotch dialed 
then being in a very impcrfed llate. Having men- 
tioned the Scotch diale<Ex, it will not be improper 
to obferve, that it is at this time much in the 
fame degree of perfeflion, tliat the Engl i(h language 
\«-a^, in the reigns of Kenry VIII. acd Queen Eli- 
zabeth ; there are idioms peculiar to the Scotcli» 
which fome of their beft writers have not been able 
entirely to forget, and unlefs they refide in England 
for fome time, they feldom overcome them, and 
their language is greatly obfcured by thefe means i 
but the reputation which fome Scotch writers at 
prefent enjoy, make it fufRciently clear, that they 
are not much wanting in perfpicuity or elegance^ 
of which Mr. Hume, the ingenious author of Ef- 
fays Moral and Political, is an inftance. In the 
particular quality of fire, which is indifpeniible in 
a good writer, the Scotch authors have rather too 
much of it, and are more apt to be extravagantly 
animated, than correctly dull. 

Befides thefe Plays, our author wrote fever al other 
Poems of a different kind, viz. Doomfday, or the Great 
Da} of the Lord*s Judgment, £ril printed 1614 , and a 
Poem divided into 1 2 Book, which the author calls 
Hours; In this Poem is the following emphatic 

line» 
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Bne, when (peakine of the divine vengeance fall- 
ing upon che widced $ he calls it 

A weight of wrath, more than ten worlds could 
bear. 

A very ingenioas gentleman of Oxford, in a 
converfation with the author of this Life, took 
occafioD to n>ention the above line as the befl he 
had ever read coniifting of monyfyllables^ and is 
indeed one of the moft attedine lines to be met with 
in any poet. This Poem, fays Mr. Coxetcr, • in his 
MS. notes, was reprinted in 1720, by <A. John- 
ilon, who in his preface fays, that he had the 
konour of tranfmitting the author*s works to tlie 
nreat Mr. Addifon, for the perufalof them, and. 
he was pleafed to fignify his approbation in 
tliefe candid terms, That he had read them with 
tke gfeiteft fatisfadion, and wa9 pleafed to give. 
St as his judgment, that the beauties of our an- 
cient Englifh poets are too (lightly pafled pver 
by the modem writers, who, out of a pecu Bafrsn ^ 
uignlarity, had rather take pains to find faim! " 
than endeavour to excel.* 
A Paraensiis to Prince Henry, who dyin^ be- 
foje it was publifhed, it was alterwards dedicated 
to King Charles I. f. 

Jonathan ; intended to be an Heroic Poem, but 
the firft Book of it is only extant. He wrote all 
thefe Poems in the Ottavo Rima of Taflb, or a 
Stanza of eight lines, fix interwoven, and a Couplet 
in Bafe. His Plays and Poems were all printed 
together in folio, under the title of Recreations 
with the Mufes, 1637, and dedicated to the King. 

The earl of Stirling lived in friendfhip with the 
mofk eminent wits of his time, except Ben John- 

•f Langbaire. 
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ion, wbo comi^iied that he was. negleded by 
him i but there are oo particulars prefenrcn concern- 
ing any quarrel between them. 

My lord feems to hare often a peculiar incli- 
nation to punning, but this was the charader- 
iilic vice of the times. That he coald fometimes 
write in a very elegant ftrain will a{^ar by the 
following lines, in which he defcribes lovel 

Love is a joy, which upon pain depends .; 

A drop of f^eet, drowned in a fea of iours ; 
What folly does begin, that fiiry ends ; 

They hate for ever, who have lov'd fbt hoofs. 

JOSEPH HALL, Bifhop of Nor- 

WI CH. 

wTBCp^ HIS prelate was born, according to Us own 
X account, July ii, 1574, in Bn&ow-FaA^ 
within the parifh of A(hby de la Zonch, a town in 
LcicefterOiire *. Mis fatlier was an officer nnder 
Henry Earl of Huntingdon, prefident of the North» 
who from his infancy had devoted him to the 
iervicc of the church ; and his mother, whom he has 
celebrated for her exemplary and diftinguiflicd piety, 
\va^ extremely follicitous that her favourite fon mould 
be of aprofefiion, (he herfclf held fo much in vene- 
ration. Our author, vho feems to have been very 
credulous in his difpofition, rather religious than 
wife, orpoflefling any attainments equal to the dig- 
r i:y to which he rbfe, has preferved in his Specialities, 
fonie vifions of his mother's, which he relates with 
an air of ferioufnefs, fufficient to evidence his own 

* Sj ecialilics of this bi/hop'» life piefixed to his works. 

conviftion 
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c o wl ftion of theii- reality ; but as they appear ta 
hove been t&e ofi^pring of a diforderedi. imagination, 
tbev have no right to a place here. 

In order to train him up to the minifb'y> his fa- 
ther at £rft refolved to place him under the care of 
one Mr. Pelfet, lately conie from Cambricige to be 
^e pablic preacher at Leic^fter, who undertook to 
give him an education equally iiniihcd with tRat of 
the oniveriity, and by thefe means fave much ex- 
pence to his father : This refolution, however, was 
not executed, fome other friends advifing his fa- 
. ther to fend him- to Cambridge, and perfuuded hio^ 
that no private tuition could poilibly be equal to 
that of 'the academical. When our author had 
remained fix years at Cambridge, he had a ri^ht 
to preferment, and to (land for a fellowfhip, had 
not his tutor Mr. Oilby been born in the fame 
county with him, and the llatutes not permitting 
two of the fame (hire to enjoy fellowfliips, and aa 
Mr. Gilby was fenior to our author, and already ix\ 
poffeiiion, Mr. Hall could not be promoted. In Cpn- 
fequence of this, he . propofcd to remove, whei^ 
the Earl of Huntingdon, being made acquaint- 
ed with this circumllance, and hearing very favour- 
Able accounts of our author.intereded himfelf to pre- 
vent his removal. He made application to ^r. Gil- 
ky, promifed to make him his chaplain, and pro- 
mote him in the church, provided he would re- 
ltnqui(h his place in the college, in favour of Mr. 
Halk Thefe promifes being made with feeming 
finceiiiy, and as the Earl of Huntingdon was a 
man ot reputation for probity, he complied with 
his lordfhip's requed, and relinquifhed his place in 
the college. When he was about to enter upon hia 
ofHce of' chaplain, to his great mortification, the 
nobleman on whofe promil'e? he confided, and on 
v^hom he immediately depended, fuddenly died, by 
which accident he was thrown unprovided upon the 
world. This not a little alfeaed Mr. Hall, who was 
? (J fhocked 
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fhocked to think that Mr. Gilby fhould be thus dif- 
treiTedy by the generoiity of his temper/ which ex« 
cited him to quit a certainty in order to make way 
for his promotion. He addrefled Dr. Chadderton, 
then the mafter of the colleee, that the facceedinfi; 
eledtion might be flopped, and that Mr. Gilby fhould 
again pofTd^ . his place ; but in this requefl he 
was unfaccefsful : for the Do£lor told him, that 
Mr. Gilby wasdivefted of all poffibilty of remedy, 
and that they moil proceed in the eledion the day 
following ; when Mr. Hall was unanimoufly chofen 
into that fociety. Two years after this, he was cho- 
fen Rhetorician to the public fchools, where, as he 
hirofelf expreffes it, ** he was encouraged with a 
" AifEcient frequence of auditors ;^* but this place 
he foon refigned to Dr. Dod, and entered upon Ihi- 
dies necefTary to qualify him for taking orders. 

Some time after this^ the maQerfhip of a famous 
fchool eredied at Tiverton in Devon, became vacant ; 
this fchool was endowed by the founder Mr. Blundel, 
with a very large penlion, and the care of it was prin- 
cipally caft upon the then Lord Chief JufticePopham. 
His lordfhip being intimately acquainted with Dr. 
Chadderton, requefted him to recommend fome 
learned and prudent man for the government of 
that fchool. The Dr. recommended Mr. Hall, af- 
furing him that great advantage would arife from 
it, without much trouble to himfdf : Our author 
thinking proper to accept this, the Dodor canned 
him to London, and introduced him to Lord Chief 
JulHce Popham, who feemed well pleafed and 
thanked Dr. Chadderton for recommending a 
man fo well qualified for the charge. Whe« 
Dr.' Chadderton and Mr. Hall had taken leave 
of his lordfhip and were returning to their lodg- 
ings, a meffenger prefented a letter to Mr. Half, 
from lady Drury of Suffolk, earneflly requeftin|^ 
him to accept the.re&ory of Halllcd, a place in 

her 
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ber gpft. This flow of good fortune not a little 
farpnzed kiniy and as he was governed by the max- 
ims of prudence, he made no long hefitation in 
accepting the latter, which was both a better be- 
nefice, and a higher preferment. Being fettled at 
Halfted, he found there a dangerous antagonift to 
his minifby, whom he calls in his Specialties, a 
witty,' and a bold Atheiil : *' This was one Mr. 
•* I^y, who by reafon of his travels, (fays he) 
** and abilities of difcourfe and behaviour, had fo 
** deeply infinuated himfelf into my patron, that 
'' there were fmall hopes for me to work any 
«< good upon that noble patron of mine ; who by 
" the fuggefHon of this wicked detractor, was fet 
** off from me before he knew me. Hereupon, I 
** confefs, finding theobdurednefs, and hopelels coti- 
!' didon of that man, I bent my prayers aeainft 
** him, befeeching God daily, that he would be 
" pleaied to remove by fome means or other, 
** that apparent hindrance of my faithful labours ; 
'' who gave me an anfwer accordingly. For this 
*' malicious man going hadily up to London, to 
** exafperate my patron againd me, was then and 
** there fwept away by the peftilence, and never 
** returned to do any further mifchief." This account 
given by Mr. Hall of his antagonift, reflefts no 
mat honour upon himfelf: it is conceived in a 
ipirit of bitternefs, and there is more of fpite a- 
gainil Lilly's perfon in it, than any tendernefs or 
Jpity for his errors. He calls him a witty Atheift, 
when in all probability, what he terms atheifm, 
was no more than a freedom of thinking, and 
facetious converfation, which to the pious church- 
man, had the appearance of denying the exiftclice 
of God ; befides, had Hall dealt candidly, he (hould 
have given his readers fome more particulars of a 
man whom he was bold enough to denominate an 
Atheift, a charadler fo very fingular, that it ftiould ne- 
ver be imputed to any man, without the ftrongeft 
P 6 grounds. 
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grounds. Hall in his ufual fpirit of enthuriafm, 
in order to remove this antagonift of his, has re- 
courfe to a miracle : He tells us, he went up to 
London and died of the Plague, which he would 
have us to uaderlland was by the immediate in- 
terpofition of God, as if it were not ridiculous to 
iuppole our author of fo great importance* as 
that the Supeme Being (hould work a miracle in 
liis favour ; but as it is with natural fo is it with 
fpiritual pride, thofe who are poileffed by either, ne- 
ver fail to over-rate their own iignificance, and 
juilly expofe themfclves to the contempt of the 
ibber part of mankind. 

Our a. thor has alfo given us fome accountof hb 
marriage, with the daughter of Mr. George Win- 
niff, of Bretenham ; he fays of her, that much mo- 
defty, piety, and good difpofition were lodged in her 
feemly prefence. She was recommended to him, 
by the Rev. Mr. Grandig his friend, and he fays, 
he lillened to the recommendation, as from the 
Lord, whom he frequently confulted by praver, be- 
fore he entered into the matrimonial ftate. She lived 
with him 49 yea.s. 

Not long after Mr. HalPs fettlement at Haliled, 
he wao foUicited by -Sir Edmund Bacon to accom- 
pany him in a jourmy to the Spa in Ardenna, at 
the time when the Earl of Hertford went ambadador 
to the archduke Albert of Bruflels. This reaneft 
Mr. If all complied with, as it fnrniflicd him with an 
opportunity of fcein<r more of the world, and gra- 
tified a defire he had of converfmg with the Romifk 
jcfuits. The particulars of his journey, which he 
lias prcfcrvcd in hi*; Specialities, are too trifling to 
be here infcrtcd : When he came to Bruflels, he 
\v3s intrcxluced by an Englifh gentleman, who prac- 
tiled pbylic there,' to the acquaintance of father Cof- 
tru.-, N»hv) held fome convcrfution with him concern- 
ing the miracles faid to be lately done, by one 

Lipfieua 
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LipfieuB Apricollis, a woman who lived at Zichcm. 
From particular miracles, the father turned the dif- 
courfe to the difference between divine and diabo* 
lical miracles ; and he told Mr. Hall, that if he 
could afcertain that one miracle ever was wrought 
in thq church of England, he would embrace that 
perfuafion : To which our author replied, that he 
jvas fully convinced, that man}p devils had been 
ejected out of perfons in that church by failing 
and prayer. They both believed the pofllbility and 
frequency of miracles ; they only differed as to the 
church in which miracles were performed. Hall 
.has cenfured father Collrus, as a barren man, and 
of fuperficial converfation ; and it is to be feared, 
that whoever reads Hairsreligious works will conclude 
much in the fame manner of him. They depar- 
ted 'from Bruffels foon after this interview bctwe.Mi 
father Coflrus and our author, and met with no- 
thing in their journey to and return from the Spa, 
wortn relation, only Mr. Hall had by his zeal in 
defending his own church, expofcd himfelf to the 
re&ntment of one Signior Afcanio Negro, who be- 
flan notwithflanding Mr. Hall's lay-habit, to fufped 
him to be a clcrgvman, and ufe fome indecent free- 
doms with him m confequence of this fufpicion. 
Our author to avoid any impertinence which the 
captain was likely to be guilty of towards hinu 
.told him^ Sir Edmund Bacon, the peKon with 
whom he travelled, was the grandchild of th^ 
great lord Verulam, Hish Chance lor of England, 
whofe fame was extended to every country where 
fdence and philofophy prevailed, and that they 
were protected by tlie earl of Hertford, the Eng- 
liih embaffador at Bruffels. Upon the Italian's be- 
ing made acquainted with the quality of Sir Ed- 
mund, and the high connedions of the two travel- 
lers, he thought proper to defid from any ads of 
impertinence, to which bigotry and ignorance 

would have excited him. ^ 

Our 
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Hall returned to England after being ab- 
fent eighteen months, and was received but 
coldly by Sir Robert Drury his patron 5 there 
having never * been much friendfhip between them. 
In confequence of this, Mr. Hall came to Lon« 
don, in fearch of a more comfortable provifion 1 
he was foon recommended by one Mr. Gurrey, tu- 
tor to the Earl of Effex, to preach before Prince 
Henry at Richmond. Before this accident Mr. 
Hall had been author of fome Meditations, whom 
Mr. Gurrey told him, had been well received at 
Henry's court, and much read by that promifing 
young Prince. He preached with fuccefs, for the 
Prince defired to hear him a fecond time, and 
was fo well pleafed with him, that he fignified 
an inclination of having him attend about his 
court. Mr. Hall's reputation growing, he was ta- 
ken notice of by perions of fa^ion, and ibon ob- 
tained the living of Waltham, prefented him by 
the Earl of Norwich. 

While he exercifed his fundion at Waltham, 
the archdeacon of Norwich engaged him to in- 
tereft himfelf in favour of the church of Wolver- 
hampton, from which a patrimony was detained by 
a facrilegious conveyance. In the courfe of this 
profecution, our author obferves, ** that a mar- 
•« vellous light opened itfelf unexpe6ledly, by re- 
** vealing a counterfeit feal, in the maniieftation of 
'' razures, and interpolations, and mifdates of nn- 
*« juftifiable evidences, that after many years foir^ 
'^ Lord Chancellor EUefmere, upon a full hearing, 
•' gave a decree in favour of the church.'* 

During Mr. Hall's reiidence at Waltham, he 
was thrice employed by his Majefty in public fcr- 
vice. His firft public employment was to attend the 
Earl of Carlifle, who went on an embafly to France, 
and during his abfence his Majefty confierred up- 
on him the deanery of Worccftcr. Upon his re- 

turn. 
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n» be attended the Kine in a journey to Scot- 
idf where he exerted himfclfin funport of epifco- 
.cy» in oppofition to the cH.iblifhca miniftry there* 
ho were rrefbyterians. Having acquired ibme 
asne in polemical divinity, and being long ac- 
uftomed to difputations, the King made choice of 
lim tp go to the Netherlands, and afHll at the fy- 
nod of Dorty in fettling the controverted points 
of &ith. for which that reverend body were there 
convened. Hall has been very lavilh in his own 
praife. while he a(ted at the fy nod of Dort ; he has' 
given many hints of the fupernatural afTiftance he 
was blcfled with : he has informed us, that he was 
then in a languilhing (late of health ; that his reft 
was broken, and his nights (lecplcfs ; hut on the 
night preceding the occafion of his preaching a 
Latin fermon to the fvnod, he was favoured with 
refreftiing deep, which he afcribes to the imme- 
diate care of providence. The Hates of Holland, 
he faySy " fent Daniel Ilcinfuis the poet to vifit 
'* him, and were fo much delighted with his com- 
•* portment, that they prefented him with a rich 
" medal of gold, as a monument of their rcf- 
•* pc^ for his poor endeavours." Upon our au- 
thor*s returning home, he found the church torn 
to pieces, by the fierce contentions which then 
fubufted concerning the dodrines of Arminius : 
he faw this with concern, and was fenfible true 
religion, piety, and virtue, could never be pro- 
moted by fuch altercation ; and therefore with the 
little power of which he was mailer, he endea- 
voured to eflfedk a I'cconciliation between tlie con- 
tending parties : he wrote what he calls a nrojedl o 
pacificauon, which was prefented to his Majelly, an 
would have had a very happy influence, had not tb 
enemies of Mr. I{all mifreprefcntcd the book, and 
far influenced the Kin^, that a royal edid for a ger 
ral inhibition, buried it in filcncc. Hall after t 

contcnc 
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contended with the Roman Catholics, who o] 
profpcd of the Spaniih match, on the fno 
which they built their hopes, began to be 
great degree of infolence, and proudly bo 
vedigree of their church, from the apoftles 
lelves. They infilled, that as their church v 
firft, fo it was the beft, and that no ord 
was valid which was not derived from it. 
in aniwcr to their afTertions, made a con* 
'which fome of his Proteftant brethren thou 
bad no rieht to -do ; he acknowledged tb< 
rity of the Roman Church,but denied its infall 
and confequently that it was pofiible another 
might be more pure, and approach more 
apoftolic pradlice than the Romifh. This < 
verfy he manased fo fuccefsfuUy, that he wi 
moted to the lee of Exeter ; and as King 
I. feldom knew any bounds to his gene 
when he happened to take a perfon into his f 
he foon after that removed him from Exete 
gave him the higher bifhcprick of Noi 
which he enjoyed not without fome allay 
happinefs, for the civil wars foon breakin 
he underwent the fame feveritics which wc 
ercifed againft other prelates', of which 1 
given an account in a piece prefixed l 
works, called. Hall's hard Meaiure : and 
this we fhall extract the mofl material ci 
fiances. 

The infolence of fome churchmen, and t 

Seriority they aflumed in the civil goveri 
uring the diflradions of Charles I. provok 
Houfe of Commons to take fome meafures t 
vent their growing power, which that piou 
Aarch was too much difpofed to favour. In • 
que nee of this, the leading members of th 
pofirion ^titioned the King to remove the b 
from their feats in Parliament, and degrade 
to the ftation ot Commons, which was w 
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oppofed by the high church lords, and the biihops 
toemfelvesy who proteiled againfl whatever (teps 
were taken during their reftraint from Parliament, 
as illegal* upon this principle, that as they were 
part o? the legiflature, no law could pafs during 
their abfence, at le&& if that abfence was produ- 
ced by violence, which Clarendon has fully re- 
presented. 

The prejudice againft the epifcopal government 
guning ground, petitions to remove the bifhops 
were poured in from all parts of the kingdom, 
and as the earl of Strafford was then fo obnoxious 
to the popular refentment, his caufe and that of 
the bimops was reckoned by the vulgar, fynoni- 
mous, and both felt the refentment of an enraged 
populace. To fuch a fury were tlie common jpeople 
wrought up, that they came in bodies to the two 
Houfes of Parliament^ tp crave juftice, both againft' 
the earl of Straffbiod, and the archbijhop of <Caxi- 
terborv, and, in inort, the whole hebch of ,fpiri-> 
tual Peers ; the mob befieged the two Houfes, 
and threatened vengeance upon the biihops, wnen- 
ever they came out. This fury excited fome mo- 
tion to be made in the Houie of Peers, to pre- 
vcDC fuch tumults for the future, which, wer^ lent 
down to the Houfe of Commons. The bifhops, 
for their fafety, were obliged to continue in the 
Parliament Houfe the grcateft part of the night, 
and at laft made their cfcape by bye-ways and 
fh-atagems. They were then convinced that it 
was no lonjger fafc for them to attend the Parli- 
ament,, 'till fome meafures were taken to reprefs 
the infolence of the mob, and in confequcnce of 
this, they met at the houfe of the archbifliop of 
York, and drew up a protcft, againli whatever 
fleps fhould be taken during their abfence, occa- 
fioned by violence. This proteft, the bifhops in- 
tended Ihould firft be given to the Secretary of 
State, and by him to the King, and that his Majefly 

fliould 
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(hould caufe it to be read in the Houfe of Peers ; 
but in place of this, the bifhops were accufed of 
hijgh treafoti, brought before the bar of the Houfe 
ot Peers, and fent to the Tower. During their 
confinement, their enemies in the Houfe of Com- 
mons, took occafion to bring in a bill for taking 
away the votes of bifhops in the Houfe of Peers : 
in this bill lord Falkland concurred, and it was 
fupported by Mr. Hambden and Mr. Pym, the 
oracles of the Houfe of Commons, but met with 
great oppofition from Edward Hyde, afterwards 
earl of C larendon, who was a friend to the church, 
and could not bear to fee their liberties infringed. 
The bifhops peutioncd to have council aiCgnedthem, 
in which they were indulged, in order to anfwer 
to the charge of high treafon. A day was ap- 
pointed, the bifhops were brought to the bar, but 
nothing was effedted ; the Houfe of Commons at 
lafl findine that there could be no proof of high 
treafon, £opt that charge, and were content ^o 
libel them tor a mifdemeanor, in which they 
likewife but ill fncceeded, for the bifhops were 
admitted to bail, and no profecution was carried 
on againfl them, even for a roifdemeanor. 

Being now at liberty, the greateft part of 
them retired to their diocefes, *till the ftorm whidi 
had threatened them fhould fubfide. Bifhop Hall 
repaired to Norwich, where he met, from the dif- 
affedled party, a very cold reception ; he conti- 
nued preaching however in his cathedral at Nor- 
wich, 'till the order of fequefbation came down, 
when he was defined to remove from his palace, 
while the fequeflrators feized upon all his eflate, 
both real and perfonal, and appraized all the goods 
wliich were in the palace. The bifhop relates the 
following inflance of opprefTion which. was inflifted 
on him ; * One morning (fays his lordfhip) before 
' my fervants were up, there came to mv gates one 

•Wright, 
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* Wright, a' London trooper, attended with others 

* reqnirine entrance, threatening if they w*ere not 

* admitted, to break open the gates, whom, I found 

* at firft fight, ftruggling with one of my fervants for 

* a piftol which he had in his hand ; I demanded 
' his bufinefs at that unfeafonable time ; he told 
' me he came to fearch for arms and ammuniti- 

* on, of which I mail be difarmed ; I told him I 

* had oaly (wo muikets in the houfe, and no o- 
' tfaer military proviHon ; he not reiling upon my 
/ word, fcarched round about the houfe, looked in- 
' to the cheib and trunks, examined the veflels in 

* the cellar; finding no other warlike furnit'ire, 

* he asked me what horfes I had, for his com* 
*" miffion was to take them alfo ; I told him how 

* poorly I was fiored, and that my age would not 
' allow me to travel on foot ; in conclufion, he 

* took one horfe away.* 

The committee of fequeftration foon after pro*; 
ceeded to ftrip him of all the revenue, belonging 
to liis fee, and as he refufed to take the covenant, 
the magiftrates of the city of Norwich, who were 
no friends to epifcopal jurifdidion, cited him be- 
fore them,' for giving ordination unwarrantably, a^ 
they termed it : to this extraordinary fummons the 
biihop anfwered, that he would not betray the 
dignity of his fiation by his perfonal appearance, 
to aniwer any complaints before the Lord Mayor, 
for as he was a Peer of the realm, no magiftratc 
whatever had a right to take cognizance of his 
condudl, and that he was only accountable to the 
Houfe of Lords, of which he was one. The biihop 
proceeds to enumerate the various infults he re- 
ceived from the enraged populace ; fometimes they 
fearched*Ais houfe for malignants, at other times 
they threatened violence to his perfon ; nor did. 
their refentment terminate here ; they exercifed their 
fury in the cathedral, tore down the altar, broke 
the organ in pieces, and committed a kind of fa- 

crilegiow 
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ciilerions dcvaftadon in the church ; they burnt 
tlie (ervice books in the market-place, filled the 
cathedra! with mufketeers, who behaved in it with 
as much indecency, as if it had been an alehoufe ; 
they forced the bilhof out of his palace, and employed 
that in the fame manner. Thcfe are the moil ma- 
terial hardlhips which, according to the bifhop^s 
own account, happened to him, which he feems to 
have born with patience and fortitude, and may 
fcrve to (hew the violence of party rage, and that 
religion is often made a pretence for committing 
the moil outrageous infolence, and horrid cru- 
elty. It has been already obferved, that Hall feems 
to have been of an enthufiaflic turn of mind, which 
feldom confiils with any brilliance of genius i and 
in this cafe it holds true, for in his lermons ex • 
tant, there is an imbecility, which can flow from 
no other caufe than want of parts. In poetry how- 
ever he feems to have greater power, whidi will 
appear when we confider him in that light. 

It cannot poiitively be determined oo what year 
bifhop Hall died ; he publiihed that work of his 
called Hard Meafure, in the year 1647, at which 
time he was feventy-three years of age, md in all 
probability did not long furvivc it. 

His ecclefiaflical works are, 

A Sermon, preached before King JameB at 
Hampton-Court, 1624. 

Chriftian Liberty, fet forth in a Sermon at 
Whitehall, 1628. 

Divine Light and Refle£Uons» in a Sermon at 
Whitehall, 1640. 

A Sermon, preached at the Cathedral f»S Exeter, 
upon the Pacification between the two Kingdoms, 
.1641. 

The Mifchief of Fadlion, and the Remedy of it, 
a Sermon, at Whitehall on the fecond Sanday in 
^-en^, 1641, ^ 

A Sennoa 
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A Senaon, preached at the Tower, 1641. 

A Sermon, preached on Whitfunday in Norwich, 
printed 1644. 

A Sermon, preached on Whitfunda/ at Higham. 
printed 165a. 

A Sermon, preached on Eafler day at Higham, 
1648. 

The Mourner in Sion. 

A Sermon, preached at Higham, printed i6c$. 

The Women's Veil, or a Difcourle concernmg 
the Neceflity or 'Expedience of the clofe Covering 
the Heads of Women. 

Holy Decency in the Worfhip of God. 

Good Security, a Difcourfe of the ChriiUan*^ 
Aflhrance. 

A Plain and Familiar Explication of Chri(l*s 
Prefence, in the Sacrament of his Body and Blood. 

A Letter for the Obfervation of the Feafl of 
Chrift's Nativity. 

A Letter to Mr. William Struthers, one of the 
Preachers at Edinburgh. 

Epiftola D. Baltafari Willio. S. T. D. 

Epiftola D. Lud. Crocio. S. T. D. 

Reverendiflimo Marco Antonio de l^om. Archiep. 
Spalatenfi. 

Epidola decefTus fui ad Romam difTuafiva. • 

A Modeft Offer. 

Certain Irrefragable Propofitions, worthy of fe- 
rlous Confideration. 

The Wav of Peace In the Five Bufy Articles, 
commonly known bv the name of Arminius. 

A letter concernmg the Fall Away from Grace. 

A Letter concerning Religion. 

A Letter concerning the frequent Injection of 
Temptations. 

A Confolatory Letter to one under Cenfure. 

A Short Anfwer to the Nine Arguments which 
arc brought againfl the Bifhops fitting in Parliament. 

For Epifcopacy ayd Liturgy. 

A Speech in Parliament. 

^ A Speec*- 
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A Speech in Parliament, in Defence of the Ca- 
nons made in Convocation. 

A Speech in Parliament, concerning the Power 
of Biihops in fecular things. 

The Anthems for the Cathedral of Exeter. 

All thefe are printed in4to, and were pabliflied 
i6fo. There are alfo other Works of this author. 
An Edition of ihe whole his been printed in three 
Vols, folio. 

Befides thefe works, Bifhop Hall is author of 
Satires in Six Books, lately reprinted under the 
title of Virgidemiarum, of which we cannot give 
a better account than in the words of the ingenious 
authors of the Monthly Review, by which Bifhop 
Hairs genius for that kind of poetical writing will 
fully appear. 

He publi(hed thefe Satires in the twenty third 
year of his age, and was, as he htmfelf aflerts in 
the Prologue, the firil fatiriil in the Englifh lan- 
guage. 

I firil adventure, follow me who lifl. 
And be the fecond Englifh fatyrifl. 

And, if we condder.the difllculty of introducing 

fo nice a poem as fatire into a nation, we mnft al> 

low it required the afiidance of no conunpn and 

ordinary genius. The Italians had their Ariofto, 

and the French their Regnier, who might have 

fenced him as models for imitation ; but he copies 

after the ancients, and chiefly Juvenal and Perfius ; 

though he wants not many ibokes of elegance and 

V, which /hew him perfedly acquainted with 

I ner of Horace. Among the feveral dif* 

ements which attended his attempt in (hat 

1641 nientions one peculiar to the laaguage 

of the Englifh verification, which would 

He traiSlation of one of Perfins^s 

Satires: 
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satires; The difiicalty and difTonahce whereof, favs 
he, ^sdl make good my alTertion ; befides the plain 
tacperience thereof in the Satires of Ariofto i fave 
which, and one bafe French fatire, I could never 
attain the view of any for my diredlion. Yet we 
xnay pay him almoft the fame compliment which 
was given of old to Homer and Archilochus : for 
the improvements which have been made by fuc- 
ccedinff poets bear no manner of proportion to 
the diitancc of time between him and them. The 
verfes of biftiop Ha,n are in general extremely mu- 
fical and flowing, ahd are greatly preferable to. Dr. 
Donne^s, as bemg of 41 much fmoother cadence ; 
neither (hall we Snd him deficient, if compared 
with his fuccefibr, in point of thoueht and wit ; 
but he exceeds him with refpedt to nis characters, 
which are more numerous, and wrought up with 

greater art and llrength of colouring. Many of 
is lines would do honour to the moil ingenious 
of our modern poets « and fome of them have 
thought it worth their labour to imitate him, efpe* 
cially Mr. Oldham. Bifhop Hall was not only 
cor firft fatvriH, but was the firfl who brought e- 
piftolary writing to the view of the public ; which 
was common in that age to other parta of Europe, 
but not pra^lifed in Eneland, till he publifhed 
his own epiftlcs. It may dc proper to take notice, 
that the Virgidcmiarum are not printed with his 
other writings, and that an account of them is 
Omitted by him, through his extreme modefty, in 
the Specialities of his Life, pre^xed to the third vo- 
lume of his works in folio. 

The author's poflfcript to his fatlres is prefixed 
by the editor in the room of a pi^&ce, and with- 
out anv apparent impropriety. It is not without 
fome ttgnaturts of the biihop's good fenfe and 
ufle ; and, making a juft allowance for the ufe 
of a few obfoletc terms, and the puerile cuftoin 

Of 
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of that age in making afiteded repetitions and re- 
iteradons of the fame word within the compafs of 
a period, it wonld read like no bad profe at pre- 
fent. He had undoubtedly an excellent ear, and 
we mnft condnde he moft have fucceeded'confi- 
derablv in erotic or padoral poetiy, from the 
following ftanza*s, in his Defiance to Envy, which 
may be confidered as an exordium to his poetical 
writings. 

' Witnefle, ye mufes, how I wilful fung 
Thcfe heady rhimes, withouten fccond care ; 
And wifh'd them worfe my guilty thoughts among ; 
The ruder fatire fliouid go ragged and bare. 
And (hew his rougher and his hairy hide, 
Tho^ mine be fmooth, and dcck'd in carelefie 
pride. 

V/ould we but breathe within a wax-bound quill. 
Pan's fcven-fold pipe, fome plaintive palloral ; 
To teach each hollow grove, and (hrubby hill, 
Eath murmuring brook, each folitary vale 
To found our love, and to our -fong accord, 
Wear)'ing Echo with one changele& word. 

Or lift us make two ftri\'ing fhepherds fing, 
With coftly wagers for the vidory. 
Under Menalcas judge ; while one doth bring 
A carven bowl well wrought of beechen tree, 
Praifing it by the ftory ; or the frame. 
Or want of ufe, or fkilful maker's name. 

Another layeth a well-marked lamb. 
Or fpotted kid, or fome more forward fteere^ 
And from the paile doth praife their fertile dam ; 
So do they ftrive in doubt, in hope, in feaxe. 
Awaiting for their trufty empire's doomc. 
Faulted as falfe by him that 8 ovaxome. 

WheOw 
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^Wbedier fo me lift my lovely thought to iing. 
Come dance ye mmble Dryads by lay fide, " 
Ye gentle wood-nymphs come ; and with you 

bring; 
The willingiawns thatmought their mufic ^aide. 
Come nvmphs and fawns^ that haunts thofe 

fhady groves. 
While I report my fortunes or my loves. 

The firft three books of fatires are termed by 
^e author Toothlefs fatires, and the three laft Sit- 
ing fatires. He has an animated idea of good po- 
etry, and a juft contempt of poetafters in the dif- 
ferent fpecies of it. He fays of himfelf, in the 
£rft fatire^ . 

• Kor can I crouch, and wriAe my fawning tayle. 
To force great Patron for my beft avayle. 
Such hunger-ftarven trencher-poetrie. 
Or let it never live, or timely die. 

He frequently avows his admiration of Spenfer, 
whofe cocemporary he was. His firft book, con- 
Ailing of nine fatires, appears in a manner entire- 
ly levelled at low and apjed poetafters. Several 
fatires of the fecond book reprehend the contempt 
of the rich, for men of fcience and genius. We 
(hall tranfcribe the fixth, being fhort, and void of 
all obfcurity. 

A gentle fquire would gladly entertaine 
Into his houfe fome trencher-chaplaine ; 
Some willing man that might inftrud his fons^ 
And that would (land to good conditions. 
Firft, that he lie upon the truckle-bed» 
While his young mailler lieth o'er his head. 
Second, that he do on no default. 
Ever prefume to fit above the fait. 
Vol. I. N?. 5. Q. Third, 
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Third, that he never change his trencher twife. 
Fourth, that he ufe all common conrteiies ; 
Sit bare at mcaks, arid one ha)fe raife and wai 
Lafty that he never his young maiRer'beat, 
Btit he hiilll aflc his mother to define. 
How manie jerkes (he would his brtech {hod 

line. 
All thefc oBfcrved, he coaM' conteiited bee. 
To give five markcs and. winter liverie. . 

The ftventh and laft of this book *is a very jr 
tnd humorotis fatire agatnfftjndicialafbrology, wluc 
wa5 probably in as high credit theft, as wtchcra 
was ill the focceeding feign. 

The firi^ faiire of the third book is a ftrong cor 
triift of the temperance and limplicity of forme 
atjCs, with the luxury and effeminacy of his ow 
tnnc5, which a rcflfeftJtg reader -would "be apt t 
think no better than the prefertt. We find the goo 
biihcp fuppofcs our anceftors as poorly fed as vii 
gil's and Horace's ruilics. He fays, with fufficici 
energy. 

Thy grandfirc's wofds favour'd of thrifty Icckcs 
Or manly garlickc • btit thy funlace reekes 
Hot Reims of witie ; and can a-lo6fe dcfcrie 
Ihe drunken dr^tughts 6f fwttt atitahmide. 

The fecond is a fliort fatire on ereftiirg ftatel 
monuments to worthlefs men. The following ai 
vice is nobly moral, the fubfequent farcifm juft an 
w tU cxjrefled. 

Thy monument make thou thy limg deeds ; 
No other Comb than that true virtue needs. 
What ! had he nought whereby he might I 

knownc 
Biit coftly piiements Of fome carious ftOAe ? 
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'4W matter nature's, and the workman^s frame % 
^Hu'ftaWt'tott : wkttre then h Ofznbnd's name i 
■ ^Itemr^Cdftthoa ill? well were thy name and tbee, 
Wert thou .inditclfed in ^reat fecrecie. 

The third g^ves an account of a citizen^ feaft, 
to which he was invited, as he fays. 

With hollow words, and * overly requeft. 

and whom he difaopolnted bv ac^epcmg his invi- 
tatkli- at t>nce, «na not Maydening it ; no intgni- 
ficant term -as he appUes it : for, as he fays,^ 

Who looks for doul^le biddings to a feaft, 
' May dine at home for an importune gu^. 

After a fumptttons bill of fere, ovr author cdm* 
fttres the great plenty of it to oar prefent notion cff 
a mifer's! feaft-^iaying. 

Come there no more $ for fo meant all that coft : 
Nevei^ hence take me for ^hy fecond hoft. 

The fourth is levelled at Oftentation in devotion, 
CAT in drefs. The fifth repre&nts the fad plijght of 
a courtier, whofe PerewiUke, as he terms it, the 
9vind liad' blown oiF by etrtiomiettitte in a falote, 
and expofed his waxen o'own or fcalp* *Tis pro- 
bable this might be about the time of their iotro* 
dadion into drefs herq. The iixth, -which is a 
fragment, contains a hyperbolical Klation of a 
thirllyfoal, called Gnllion, who drunk Acheron dry 
in his pafla^e over it, and grounded Charon's boat, 
but floated it agaiai by as liberal a dream of nrine. 
It concludes with the fii^lowing (arcaftical, yet 
ivholeibme irony. 

Brinke on drie foirle, and pledge Sir Gullion : 
Dtanke to all healths, bcit arhik not to th ne owne. 

• Slight. 
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Tiie itventh and laft is a hainorous defcHp* 
tion of a famifhed beau, who had dined only with 
duke Humfrey, and who was ftrangely adorned 
with exotic drefs. 

To thefe three fatires he adds the following con« 
duflon. 

Thus have I writ, in fmoother cedar tree. 
So gentle Satires, pennM fo eafily. 
Henceforth I write in crabbed oak-tree rynde. 
Search they that mean the fecret meaning find. 
Hold out ye guilty and ye galled hides. 
And meet my far-fetch'd ftripes with waiting fides. 

In his biting fatires he breathes ftiU more of the 
fpirit and ftilc of Juvenal, his third of this book 
being an imitation of that fatirifl's eighth, on Fa- 
mily- mad ncfs and Pride of Defcent; the beginning 
of which is not tranflated amifs by our author. 
The principal objeft of his fourth fatire,' Gallio, 
would corrcfpond with a modern Fribble, but that 
he fuppofes him capable of hunting and hawkine, 
which are exercifes rather too coarfe and indeli- 
cate for ours : this may intimate perhaps, that the 
reign of the great Elizabeth had no chani6ter 
quite fo unmanly as our age. In advifing him to 
wed, however, wc have no bad portrait of the 
Petit Maitre. 

Hyc thee, and give the world yet one dwarfe 

more. 
Such as it got when thou thy felfe was bore. 

Ills £fih fatire contrails the extremes of Prodi- 
gality and Avarice; and by a few initials, which 
are (kabbarded, it looks as if he had fome indi» 
\ iduals in view ; though he has difclaimed fuch an 
i tcntion in his poftfcript (now the preface) p. 6. 
l^iu. 25, Lc, His fixth lets out very much like (he 

firft 
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firft fatire of Horace's firft bDok, on the Didatis- 
faftion and Caprice of mankind — Qui fit Mecxnas ; 
and, after a juft and lively dcfcription of our dif- 
ferent purfuits in life, he concludes with the folr 
lowing preference of a college one, v^ich, we find 
in the Specialities of his life, he was ereatly de- 
voted to in his youth. The lin.es, which are far 
from inelegant, feem indeed to come from his 
heart, and make him appear as an exception 16 
that too general human difconteiit, which was the 
iubjeft ofthis fatire. 

'Mongft all thefi; flirs of difcontented firlfe. 
Oh let me lead an academick life ; 
To know nuich, and to think we nothing know | 
Nothing to have, yet think we hare enpwc i 
In ikill to want, and wanting feek for more; 
In weele nor want, nor wifh for greater ftore. . 
Envy J ye monarchs, with your proud excefle/ 
At our low fayle, and our high happinelTe. 

The lad fatire of this book is a feve'e one on 
the clergy of the church of Rome. He tierms it 
poMHPYMH, by which we fupoofe he intended 
to brand Rome, as the Sink of ouperftitiou. He 
obferves, if Juvenal, whom he calls Aquine*s carp- 
ing fpright, were now ftlive, aitiong oAcr iurpri^- 
ing alterations at Rome» 

—that he moft would gaze and wonder at. 

Is th' horned mitre, and the blo3dy hat. 

The crooked ftalFe, their code's ffarange form ani 

ftore. 
Save that he faw the fame in hell before. 

The firft fatire of the fifth 'bock is levelled at 
Racking Landlords. The following lines are a 
ftrong example ^of the tafte of thofe times for the 
Punn and Paronomafia. 

Q.3 While 
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While freeziivg Matho» that for one lean fee 
Won't term each term the term of Hillary, 
May now, inftead of thofe his fimple fees. 
Get the fee-fimples of faire manneries. 

The fccond fatire lafhes the incongnuty of fiatdf* 
buildings and w%nt of hofpitality, and naturalljr 
rcmindi us of a pleafant epigram of Martial's on tke 
lame occafion,' where after defcfiblng the ma«ufi« 
cence of a villa, he concludes however, there is no. 
room either to fup or lodge in it. li ends with a^ 
tranfition on the contumely with which theptrafite* 
are treated at the tables oi the great ; being a pret« 
ty clofe imitation of Juvenal on the fame fobje^. 
'i his (atire has alfo a few ikabbarded initials. 

In his third, titled, KOIKA ^IAON', whefc he re- 
f rchends Plato's notion of a political commuaity of 
kii tluDgs, arc the following hnes : 

Plato is dead, and dead i« his device, 

Wi^ch fome thought witt)s none ibovght cvw 

wife : 
Vet ccrtes Macha is a Platonift 
To all, they fay, fave whofo do not lift ; 
Becaufe her hufband, a far traifick' man. 
Is a profefi'd Peripatician. 

His lad book and fatire, for it confifls but of one, 
is a humorous ironical recantation of his former 
fatires ; as the author prcteuds there can be no juA 
ore in fuch perfect times as his own. The latter 
part of it aUudts to different paflages in Juvenal ; 
snd he particularly refleds on fome poetaftcr he 
calls Labco, whom he had repeatedly la(h*d before ; 
and who was not iniprobably fome cotemporary 
fcribler. 

Upon the whole, theie fatires fufliciently evince 
both the learning and ingenuity of theijr author. 

The 
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The fenfc has generally fuch a fufficient paufe, and 
will admit of luch a pun6\uatioii at the dote of the 
fecood line, and the verfe is ver/ often as harmo- 
nious toby as if it was calculated for a modern ear : 
tho' the great number of obfolete words retained 
would incline ut to think the edi^ori had not pro- 
cured any very extraordinary alteration of the origi- 
nal edition, which v^t have ixver feen. The pre- , 
fent one is nearly printed ; and, if it fhould oc- 
cafion another^ we cannot think but a (hprt glofiarjr 
at the end of it; or expUnation^ at the bottom of die 
pag^, where the moft un<;buth and antiquated terins 
occur, would juilly iix^reafe the value of it; by 
adding confiderably to the perfpicuity of thiswrir 
ter; who, in other refpe^a, feems. to have, beea 
a learned divine, a comcientious chriiftiap, a lovcc 
of peace, and well endued with, patience » for the 
exerciCe of which virtue, the co^fufions at the lat- 
ter end of his life, about the time of the death of 
Charles I. furnifhcd him widi frequent op- 
porcutii tie's, the account of his own hard meafiurca 
being dated in May 1647. We have met with 
no other poetical writlngi of the biihop's, except 
three anthems, -compofed fpr the ufif of his? ca- 
thedral-church i and mdeed, it fei^os ^s if bi^cOA- 
tinual occupation after his youth, aQd hi'a trou- 
bles in age, were fufiicient to fufprefa any future, 
propcnfity to fatirical ppetnr. : which we may in- 
fer from the coQclufion of the £r{l fatire of bit 
fourth book. 

While now my rhimes reli(h of the feculc ftill» 
Some nofe-wife pedant faitl^-; whole. de;j^-fe6l| 

Ikill ' : . 

Hath three times conftrued either EUccu;^.c^'*«;^^ , 
And thrice rehearsed them in his tifivl^l flote. 
So let them tax roe for my hpt blood's r^^ 
Katl^er than fay I doatcd in my a^^e. 

0^*4 RicnARt! 
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Richard Crashaw* 

SON of an eminent divine named William 
Cralhaw, was educated in grammar learning 
in Sutton's-Hofpital railed the Charter-Houfe, 
near London, and in academical, pardy in Pem- 
broke-Hall, of .whjch he was a fcholar, and af- 
terwards in Peterhoule, Cambridge, of wjiich he 
uas a fellow, where, as in the ibrmer honfe, he 
uns diftinguifhed for his Latin and EngKfh poe- 
try. Afterwards he took the degree of maftcr of 
iim ; but being foon after thrown out of his fellow- 
ii.ip, v.irh many others of the Univer£ty of Cam* 
bridge, for denying the Covenant during the 
time cf the rebellion, he was for a time obliged to 
n.it't for himfelf, and ilmggle againft want and 
«'r} rciJior. At length being wearied with per- 
fccution and povcrt)', and foref».eing the calamity 
which threatened and afterwards fell upon his 
church and country, by the unbonnded fury of 
the Prelbyterians, he changed his religion, and 
ucnt be)c/nd fea, in order to recommend himfelf 
to i"( me Popilh preferment in Paris ; but being a 
ir.ere fcholar war> incapable of executing his new 
plan of a livelihood. Mr. Abraham Cowley 
luaiing of his being there, endeavoured to 
find him out, which he did, and to his great 
furprize faw him in a very miferable plight : this 
happened in the year 1646. This generous bard 
gave him all the afiiftance he could, and obtained 
likewife fome relief for him from Henrietta Maria 
the Queen Dowaeer, then refiding at Paris. Our 
author receiving Tetters of recommendation from 
lus QaecD, he took a journey into Italy^ and by 

virtue 
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Virtue of thofc letters became a fecretary to a Car- 
dinal at Rome, and at length one of the canons or ' 
chaplains of the rich xrhurch of our lady of Lo- 
retto, fome miles diftant from thence, where he 
died in 1650. 

This condudl of Crafliaw can by no means be 
juftified : when a man: changes one religion for a- 
nother, he ought to do it at a time when no mo- 
tive of intereft can well be fuppofed to have pro- . 
duced it ; 'for it does no honour to religion, nor 
to the p^rfon who becomes a convert, when it 
ij evidbnt, he would not have altered his opini- 
on, had not his party been fufFering.; and what 
would have become of the church of England, 
what of the Proteftant religion, what of chrifti- 
anity in general, had the apoftles and primitive^ 
martyrs, and later champions for truth, meanly a* 
bandbned it like Cralhaw, becaufe the hand of 
power was lifced up again (I it. It is an old ob- 
fervation> that the blood of the martyrs is the 
feed of the church ; but Crafhaw took care that 
the church (hould reap no benefit by his perfc-* 
Ycrance. Before he left England he wrote pQems» 
entitled, Steps to the Temple j and Wood fays, 
** That he led his life in St. Mary's church near 
** to Peterhoufe, where he lodged un^^r TertuUian'a ; 
*• roof of angels ; there he made his neft' more 
'* glad tlian David's fwaUow near the houfe of 
" God, where like a primitive faint he ofScred 
" more prayers in the night than others ufually. 
*' offer in the day. There he pen'd die poeQis ' 
" called Steps to the Temple for Happy Souls to : 
'^ climb to Heaven by. To the faid Steps arc 
*' joined other poems, entitled. The Delights of 
" the Mufes, wherein are feveral Latin poems ; 
" which tho' of a more humane mixture, yet are 
" fweet as they are innocent. He hath alio writ- 
" ten Carmen Deo Noftro, being Hymns and o- 
" ther facred Poems, addrciTed to the Countefs of 

*J Denbigh. 
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** Denbigh. He is faid to have been madet of five 
'* languages, bcfides his mother tongue, viz. Hc- 
*' brew» Greek, Latin, Italian, and Spaniih." 

Mr. Crafhaw Teems to have been a very deli' 
catc and chAile writer ; his language is pure, his 
thoughts natural, and his manner of writing ten- 
der. 
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William Rowley, 

AN author who lived in the reign of Charfes 
L and was fome time a menRP(;r of Pem- 
broke-Hall in Cambridge. There arc no particu- 
lars on record concerning this noit. ile was be- 
loved, ftys Langbaine, by Shakefpear, Johnfon, 
and Fletcher, and writ with the former the Bri- 
ti(h Merlin, befides what he joined in writing with 
pof ts of the third clafs, as Hcywood, MidcUeton, 
Day, and WebUcr. 

The author has fix plays in print of hii own. 
writing, which are ai follows ; 

1. A New Wonder, a Woman never vcxt, a 
Comedy, afted Anno ^63 2. The Widow^ finding 
her wedding Ring (which fhe dropt crofling the 
Thames) in the Belly of a Filb, is taken from the 
Story of Polycrates, m the Thalia of Herodotus. 

2. A Match at Midnight, a Comedy, afted by 
the Children of the Revels, 1 63^. Part of the Plot 
is taken from a Story in the EngliAi Rogue, Par( 
the fourth. 

3. Airs loft by Luft, a Tragedy, adted at the 
Fhu?nix in Drury-lano by the Lady Eli«abeth> 

Servarts» 
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ServaatSi 1633. "^^^^ ^^ efle^med a tolerable Play< 
" 4. Shoemaioir's a GentlemaJi^ a Comedy^ a£ted 
at the Red-Bull, 163 a. This Play, was afterwards 
revived at the Theatre in Dorfet-Garden. Plot 
from Crifptn and CrlTpianus ; or the Hiftory o£ 
tht Gentle Craf^. 

5. The Witch of Edmonton, a Trari-Comedy, 
a6ted by the Prince's Servants at the Cock-pit in 
Drury-Lane, 1658. Thia Pli^r was afterwards ac<^ 
ted at Coart with Applaofe. 

6. The Birth ofMerlin, a Tragi-Comedy, i66a. 
The Plot from Geofrey of Monmouth. Shakefpear 
afltfted in this Play. He joined with Middleton in 
his Spanifli Gy pfies, Webfter in his Thraei'an Woiv* 
der.' 

V Thomas NAaH, 

AVcrfificr in the reign of King Charles I, wae 
educated in the aniverfity. of Cambridge, and 
was defi^ned for holy orders. He was defended 
from a familv inHertfordfhtre, and was bom at Leo- 
ftofF in Suffolk. Whether he obtained, any prefer-* 
ment in the church, or was honoured with any great 
man*s patronaffe, is no where determined* U is rea« 
fonable to beUeve the contrary, becaufe good for- 
tune is feldom without the evidefuco of flattery, or 
envy^ whereas diibrefs and obfcuriKy, afe aJnMoA in« 
fcparab!e companions. This is further confirmed in 
fome lines vehemently paffiona]te, im. a perform- 
ance of his called Piers Pennilefs ; which to fay 
nothing of the poetry, are a flrong picture of rage, 
and defpair, and pai t of which as they will (hew 
that he was no mean verdiler, (hall be quoted by way 
of (becimen. In the abovemei^tioned piece of.Piers 

Fennilc^f* 
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Pcnnilefs, or Sapplication to the Devil, he had feme 
refledlions on the parentage of Dr. Harvey, his fa- 
t.ier being arope-makcr of Saffron- Walden.This pro- 
duced contefls between the DoAor and him, fo that 
ic became a paper war. Amongft other books which 
Mr. Nalh wrote againft him, was one entitled. Have 
with ye, to Saffron Walden ; and another called. 
Four letters confuted. He wrote likewife a poem, 
called. The White Herring and the Red. He has 
publifhcd two plays. Dido Queen of Carthage, in 
which he joined with Marloe : and Summers laft 
Will and Teftament, a Comedy. Langbaine fays, 
he could never procure a fight of either of thefe, 
but as to the play called. Sec me, and See me not, 
alcribed to him by Winftanlcy, he fays, it is written 
by one Drawbridgccourt Belchier, Efqj Thomas 
N afli had the reputation of a iharp faurift, which 
talent he exerted with a great deal of acrimony a- 
j^ainft the Covenanters and Puritans of his time : 
He likewife wrote a piece called. The Fourfold way 
to Happinefs, in a dialogue between a countryman, 
citi/.ep, divine, and lawyer, printed in 4to. London, 
1033.' 

J n an old poem called the return to Parnaffus ; or 
a fcourge for Simony, Nafh's chara6lcr is fummed 
up in lour lines, which Mrs. Cooper thinki u im- 
} artially done. 

Let all his faults deep in his mournful cheft. 
And there for ever with his afhes reft ! 
His ftile was witty ; tho he had fome gall : 
Something he might have mended—— fo may all 

From his PIERS PENNILESS. 
W^hy is't damnation to defpair and die. 

When life is my true bappinefs difeafe? 
My foul f my foul ' thy {nftty makes me fly 
The faulty means that might my pain appeafe^ 
Divines, and dying men may talk of Hell ; 
But, in my heart, her fcvVal torments dwell I 

Ahf 
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All ! wortWefs wit to train me to this woe I 
fff Deceitful arts, that nourifh difcontent ! 
m thrive the folly that bewitched me fo ! 
Vain thoughts ^dieu, for now I will repent ! 
And yet my wants perfuade me to proceed j] . 
Since none take pity of a Scholars need f 

Forgive me God, altho' I curfe my birth, : 

And ban the air wherein I breath a wretch ! 
Since mifery hath daunted all my mirth .' ' 
And I am quite undone, thro* promife breach-. ^ 
O friends I no friends ! that then upgently frpwn. 
When changing fortune calls us headlong down ! 

Without redrefs, complains my carelefs verfe. 

And Midas ears relent not at. my moan I 
In fome far land will I my griefs rehearfe, • 

*Mongft them that will be moved when I (ttsAl 
groan ! 
England adieu f the foil that brought mc forth I 
Adieu unkind where dill is nothing worth I 

John Ford, 

A Gentleman of the Middle-Temple, who 
wrote in the reign of Charles I. He was a 
well-wi(her to the mufes, and a friend and acquaint- 
ance of mod of the poets of his time» He was 
not only a partner with Rowley and Decker in 
the Witch of Edmonton, and with Decker in the 
Sun*s Darling; but wrote likewife himfelf feven 
plays, mod of which were a^ed at t^q Phaenix in 
the B lack-Fry ars, and may be. known. by an Ana- 
gram indead of hit name, generally printed in the 
title-page, viz. 

FIDE 
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FIDEHGNOlt. ^ 

His genius was more turned for traged/ iA 
comedy, wbicH occafioned an old poet to yttk 
thitsof him: 

Deep in a dump, }o^ Ford was alone got. 
With folded anns> and melancholy hat. 

Thefe paartieulars I find in Mr. Langbaxne, "wh 
gives the tollowing account of his pla\rs ; 

1 . Bremen Heart, a Tragedy, ad^d by the Kmg 
Servants at the private -Howe in -Biack-Fr>'an 
printed in 4to. London 163J, and dedicated t 
Lord Craven, Baron of Haarftead-MarUial : Th 
Speaker's Names are fitted to their Qnallties, an 
moft of diem arc derived from Greek Etjrmok 
gies. 

2. Fancies Chafle and Noble, a Trag^-Comed} 
a^M by the Queen's' Servants, at the -Plicenix i 
JDrury Lane, printed 4to. London -1638, anddedi 
cated to Lord Randel Macdonell, Earl of Antrin 
in the Kingdom of Ireland. 

3.. Ladies Tryal, a Tra^-Comedy, cded h 
both their Majefties Servants, at the Private Hoai 
in Drury-Lane, printed 410. London, 1639. 

4. Lover's Melancholy, a Tragi- Comedy, ad© 
at a Private Houfe in Black-Fryars, and publickl, 
at the Globe by the King's Servants, printed 4tc 
London t629,and dedicated to the Sot»ety of Gray's 
Inn. This Play is commended by fonrof the au 
thor's Friends, one of whom writes the followin 
Tetraftich : 

'Tis not the language, nor the fore- placed rhimc 
Of friends, that (hall commend to after tinies 
-Thelover's melancholy : It's own worth 
Withotit a boiiewed praife ihall fet it forth. 
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The author, fays Langbaine, has imbelliflied this 
Play with fcvcral Fancies from other Writers, which 
lie has appofitely brought in, as the Story of the 
Contention between the Mufician and the Night- 
ingale, defcribed in Strada's academical Proluiions, 
Lib. ii. Prol, 6. . 

5. Love's Sacrifice, a Tftigedy/i^eceired'general- 
ly well, adled by the Queen's Servants, at the Phoe- 
nix in Drury-Lane ; printed 410. Lond. 1663. There 
is a copy of verfes prcfijifed to this ¥hy, ^trittcn by 
James Shirley, Efq; a dramatic writer. 

6. Perkin Warbeck, a Chronicle Hiftory, t«d 
flrange Truth, afted'by the Queen's Servants 4n 
brury- Lane, printed iio. 1634, and dedicated Co 
William CavertAifli, Duke of NewcaHle. This Pl^v, 
as feveral of the fbiiher, is attended with V trios 
written by fodr bftkc IftuAor's frietids. The Plot 
is' founded on ^frutilKt and maybe read in all the 
*Chix)nicles of Henry' Vll. ^ 

7. Sun's Darlings a Ktoral'Ma^,. often prefcnted 
by their Maj^ftjes Servants at the Cock-pit in Dru- 
rv-Lane, with great Applaufe^pirinted int4to. Lon- 
don 1657, dedicated to the Kight Hon. Thomas 
Wriothefley, Earl of Southampton. This Play was 
wrote bv our author and J6hn' Decker, but not pub- 
lifhcd till after their deceafe.^ A' Copy of yerfes 
'written by Mr. John Tateham is the Introdi^Sion to 
the Mask, at Uie /Entry whereof the'lEleadef will 
find an Explanation of the Design alluding to. the 
Four Seafons* of the Year. 

8. 'Tis Pity ihe's a Whore, a Tragedy, printed 
in 4to. Mr. Langbaine fays, that this equals if 
not exceeds any of otir audior's perfoi'manccs, and 
were to be commended did not he paint the intcf- 
tuous love beiivecn Giovanni, ancl his Sifter An- 
nabella, in too beautiful colours. I haVe not 
been able to afcertain the year in which this au- 
thor died ; but in\adi\e fr&tn dreumftaiicbt, that 
it muft have been iome time before the Reftora- 

tion, 
a 
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tidn and before the Year 1657, for the Sun's 
Darling, written between him and Decker was 
publifhed in 1657, which Mr. Langbaine fays, was 
after their Deceaie. 
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^ Thomas MiDfiLEToN 



LIVED in the reign of King Charles I. he was 
cotemporary with Johnfon, Fletcher, Maflin • 
fcr and Rowley, in whofe friendfhip he is faid to 
ave ihared, and though he fell much (hort of the 
two former, yet being joined with them in writ- 
ine plays, he arrived at fome reputation. He 
joined with Fletcher and Johnfon in a play call- 
ed The Widow, and the higheft honour^ that 
is known of this poet, is, his being admitted 
to make a triumvirate with two fuch great men : 
he joined with Mailinger and Rowley in writing 
the Old Law; he was likewifc afCfled by Row- 
ley in writing three plays ♦. We have not been 
able to find any particulars of this man's life, further 
than his friendfhip andconne6Uon already mentioned, 
owing to his oblcurity, as he was never confidered 
as a genius, concerning which the world thought 
themlelves intereftdd to preferve any particulars. 

His dramatic works arc, 

1 . The Five Gallants, afted at the Black Fryars. 

2. Blur, Mr. Conflablc, or the Spaniard's Night 
Walk, a Comedy, adled by the Children of St. 
Paul's School, 1602. 

* Lan|balne'*s Lives of the Poets, p. 37a. 

3. The 
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3. TheP^hxmx, a Tragedy, Jiaail. by tho Qhil- 
4ren of ^t. Panl**, juid alib>befoce ;Jiif M^c(ty, 
1607; the ftory is taken from a. SpanMh Novel, 
calkd ihe Force, of Xove. 

4. The Family of Love, a CoiiMdy, .«£Ud Jl^ 
thcoUldfen 6fihi8.MMtfliy.'8'Re«flls, ir6oiiB. 

,5 . r^heifioftriiipGirl, .oH|fIoU Cattwrfe, ^tAad {ly 
thefSnnce*87playar8, b6&i; pafU>rihi^«fl«y4M^ 
writ/fayGMr. Decker* 

06. lATuok-to.catoh'the^CadiQiie^ ^Oofltfdy, 
afled both at St^j^ud'a Attd^lajtk (^|y«rf ^bffove 
diesr tMajoftieSy iimibt:£aeaebf • i6»6. 

• 7. The Triumph! -of Loive Md lAntiquiMrp ml 
Mafi^e, <pcffosiD^ oit the QMifirmAtioa^r >8|r 
William Colcain, General of his Majefty's Jopceip 
and LordrMayor of thccitViOf London, it6io. 

-:B. The^hflfte Maid of.Ohoafrfde, .t^oMfiult 
Comedy, a^d iby.the'Lady £liftab€th?f«miMti^ 
1620. 

.9. The eWorld. to(i*d at^36nftif,^Mafi)ue,fre- 
fented bv the.Prince'f'fenMMit8, ^i6ao. 

Yo. The FAipQiiarrf], a^Co0»edy,.ia«d InAhm 
year 1^22, ^Mr. iRo«v4ey afliftad,in ike-€omfotmg 
this Play. . . ; " 

1 1 . The Inner Temple Mafque, t Mafqae of 
Heroes, reprefented by the Gentlemen of the In- 
ner-Temple, 1640. 

12. Tke«Cllliag9li|ig.;ft Tii«<My« nftcfl tt a pri. 
vate houfe in Drury Lane, and Salisbury Coiirt, 
with applaufe, 16513, Mr, Rowley joined in writing 
this play ; for the plot fee the ftory of Alfemero, 
and Be urice Joanna in Reynolds's Uod*s Revengo 
againft Murder. 

13. The Old Law, or a N«w Way to Pleafe 
You, aComedy, a^l«l before thr Kins and Queen 
in Salisbury Court, .printod 1^56. Maflenger and 
Kowlcy aflifted in this Way. 

14. No Wit, No Hel^ like a Woman's, a Co- 
medy, adlcd in the year 1657. 

R .IS; 
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15. Women, beware Women, aTrag 
This Fizy is founded on a Romance caSed'H 
lito and Ifabella. 

16. More Diflemblers befides Women, a < 
dy, aded 16^7. 

17. The Spaniih Gjrpfies, a Comedy, ado 
applaofe, bodi at the private hoofe in Dmry 
and Salisbury Court, 1660 ; in this Play he li 
Med by Mr. Rowley. Part of it is bor 
from a Spaniih Novel called the Force of J 
written originally by Cervantes. 

18. The Mayor of Qoeenborongh, a Co 
a£ted by his Maje%*s fervants, 1661. F 
plot fee the Reign of Vartigas, by Stov 
Speed. 

19. Any Thme for a Quiet Life, aded 
Globe on the Bank Side. This iis a game be 
the Church of England, and that of Rome, % 
in the former eains the vidory. 

. 20. Michadmas Term, a Comedy ; it is 1 
tain whether this play was ever aded. 

21. A Mad World, my Mafters, a Co 
often aded at a private honfe in Salisbury 
with applaufe. 
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